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"MELTING POT— FACT OR FICTION" 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:38 a.m., in room 2257, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller (chairman of 
the select committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Lehman, Weiss, Levin, 
Wheat, Evans, Coats, Johnson, and Monson. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, deputy staff director; Anthony 
Jackson, professional staff; Judy Weiss, professional staff; Mark 
Souder, minority staff director; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee will come to order. 

This morning's hearing is entitled "Melting Pot: Fact or Fiction." 
At the outset, I would like to commend our colleague, Alan Wheat, 
for suggesting the Select Committee hold this hearing and do it in 
conjunction with the Black Caucus Weekend. Havng read most of 
the testimony, I think it is going to be a fascinating hearing for the 
members of the committee and for the audience. 

At this point, I would like to recognize our ranking member, Mr. 
Coats, for any opening statement that he might have. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This hearing, "Melting Pot: Fact or Fiction", raises some impor- 
tant issues. I am pleased that we are able to address these today. 

Except for the native Americans, all of us here today can trace 
our roots back to some other origin. Regardless of the circum- 
stances, we have all become part of that which we call America. 
The extent to which these groups are offered the opportunity to 
succeed and the extent to which the opportunity to succeed is 
taken will be examined today. 

The problems that are faced, the barriers that must be overcome, 
and the characteristics that each ethnic group brings with it to the 
struggle for American success are all deserving of our attention. I 
look forward to the testimony that will be presented in that regard. 

Ou the whole, some ethnic groups, such as the Japanese, nave 
fared better than others. I would like to insert a U.S. family 
income index by ethnic group from Thomas Sowell's book, "Ethnic 
America, a History in the Economics and Politics of Race— An 
International Perspective." Dr. Sowell was unable to be with us 
today, but I encourage those who are further interested in this sub- 
ject to include his reference books in their studies. 

In addition to the raw data, we need to ask whether there are 
some traits, some family and cultural strengths, that some groups 

(l) 
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bring with them that help them succeed. Within the groups that 
have not fared as well, we need to ask how much of the difference 
is due to demographic variables, such as age, family size, and geo- 
graphic differences. For example, Hispanics in San Antonio earn 59 
percent of the income of non-Hispanic whites, but Hispanics in San 
Diego earn 84 percent of the income of non-Hispanic whites. After 
we compare statistics of equal value, I hope we can look into how 
to encourage the development of fami'y strengths and attitudes of 
all groups, so that we can all participate in the opportunity that 
America offers. 

Recent studies have shown us that the percentage of all children 
living in poverty has decreased, but that the percentage of black 
and Hispanic children living in poverty has increased. In our inner 
cities, statistics abound telling us of the alarming crime rate, 
school dropout rates, and rates of teenage pregnancies. It is evident 
that we have some serious problems that we must address. We 
have seen these serious problems increase steadily, even as the 
Federal Government has spent billions of dollars frying to bring 
about a solution. 

We also need to look at some creative new ideas based on a fac- 
tual, fair, nonidoleogical view of what is really happening in this 
country. That is partly why I am so looking forward to hearing the 
testimony of Dr. Ray Hammond about some of the work that he 
has been doing. 

Eleanor Holmes Norton, former Chairman of the Equal EmpJ >y- 
ment Opportunity Commission, states that— and I quote — The 
ghetto is no longer a place; it's a way of life/' What can we do? 
Where should we put our emphasis to restore hope and to encour- 
age the opportunities for success? Hopefully some of the testimony 
we hear today will give us direction so that our young people won t 
have to feel as if they're destined to a life on a dead-end street. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a number of articles, one of which I have 
already mentioned, that I would like to have included in the hear- 
ing record, and would ask that the hearing record be held open for 
2 weeks. These articles include new and exciting ideas from Glen 
Loury, a black economist from Harvard, and several recent articles 
by William Raspberry, including one about Dr. Ray Hammond, 
who is with us today, and a New Republic cover story by Dr. Ham- 
mond and his partner, Jeff Howard. I would ask unanimous con- 
sent that we do keep the record open so that these could be includ- 
ed and used as a basis for our discussion. 

I thank the Chair for holding this important hearing today. 

[Opening statement of Congressman Dan Coats follows:] 

Opining Statemtnt or Hon. Dan Coat*, a Rzprsskntatxvx in Cosqbmsl From thi 
Stats or Indiana and Ranking Minority Mxmbxr 

Mr. Chairman: This hearing, Melting Pot: Fact or Fiction? raises some very im- 
portant issues. Except for the native Americans, all of us here today can trace our 
roots back to other countries. Regardless of the circumstances, we have all become a 
part of that which we call "America". The extent to which these groups are offered 
the opportunity to succeed, and the extent to which the opportunity to succeed is 
taken will be examined today. The problems that are faced, the barriers that must 
be overcome, and the characteristics that each ethnic group brings with it to the 
struggle for American success are all deserving of our attention. I look forward to 
the testimony that will be presented today. 
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On the whole, some ethnic groups such as the Japanese, have fared better than 
others. (I would like to insert a U.S. Family Income Index by ethnic group from 
Thomas SowelTs excellent article "Ethnicity in a Changing America. 1 ' Dr. Sowell 
was unable *o be with us today, but I encourage those who are further interested in 
this subject to include his reference books "Ethnic America: A History" and 'The 
Economics and Politics of Race: An International Perspective" in their studies.) In 
addition to the raw data, we need to ask whether there are some traits, somo family 
and cultural strengths, that some groups bring with them that helps then> to suc- 
ceed. Within the groups that have not fined as well, we need to ask how much of 
tho differences is due to "tomographic variables such as age, family size, and geo- 
graphic differences (For example, Hi* sanies in San Antonio earn 59% of the income 
of non-Hispanic whites; but in San Diego, Hispanics earn 84% of the income of non- 
Hispanic whites.) After we compare statistics of equal value, I hope we can look into 
how to encourage the development of family strengths and attitudes of all groups so 
that all can participate in tho opportunity America offers. 

Recent studies have shown us that the percentages of all children living in pover- 
ty has decreased, but the percentage of black and hispank children living in poverty 
has increased. In our inner cities, statistics abound telling us of the alarming crime 
rates, school drop-out rates, and rates of teen-age pregnancy. It is evident that we 
have some serious problems. We have seen these serious problems increase steadily, 
even as the Federal government has spent billions of dollars trying to "correct" 
them. 

We need to look at some creative new ideas, based on a factual, fair, non-ideologi- 
cal view of what is really happening in this country. That's partly why I am so look- 
ing forward to hearing the testimony of Dr. Ray Hammond about some of the work 
he has been doing. 

Eleanor Holmes Norton, former chairman of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, states, "The ghetto is no longer a place. It is a way of life." What can 
we do? Where should we put our emphasis to restore hope and to encourage the 
opportunities for success? Hopefully, some of the testimony we hear today will give 
us direction so that our young people won't have to feel as if they're destined to a 
life on a "dead end street" 

Mr. Chairman, I have a number of articles that I would like to have inserted in 
the hearing record, including some exciting new ideas from Glen Loury, a black 
economist from Harvard; several recent articles by William Raspberry, including 
one about Dr. Ray Hammond, who is with us today, and a New Republic cover story 
by Dr. Hammond and his partner Jeff Howard. I would ask that the hearing record 
be held open for two weeto. 

[Material referred to follows:] 
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THOMAS SOWEIX 

Ethnicity in a Changing America 

[Reprinted or reproduced by permieeion of Daedalus, Journal of the American Academy of Arte and Science*, "A 
New America", Vol. 107, Iesue 1, winter, 1978— Beaton, MA.) 

The rapid and far-reaching changes which swept across the United States in 
the decades since World War II had especially dramatic impact on racial and 
ethnic relations. For example, Jen's were restricted or excluded from many uni- 
versity faculties before the war, 1 but in the postwar era their representation on 
such faculties rose far beyond their proportion of the population.- Sports which 
totally excluded black athletes before the war came to be dominated by black 
athletes after the war; in baseball, for example, there were seven consecutive 
years in which no white man won the National League's Most Valuable Player 
award.' Anti-Japanese Jaws, which flourished in California btfe-e the war. 
were resoundingly defeated in a postwar referendum. 4 Attitude surveys showed 
major reversals of public opinion on race and ethnicity, 5 and rising rates of 
intermarriage further substantiated these changes. More titan 40 percent of all 
Japanese-American men now many* women wh" arc not Japanese American, 4 
and more than half of all Irish-American, G. man-American, and Polish- 
American married men are married to women outside their ow n respective eth- 
nic groups. 7 Ironically, the once popular concept of America as a "melting pot" 
is now sweeping!)* dismissed bv intellectuals at a time when it is closer to reality 
than before. 

Ethnicity remains a major factor in such objective variables as income, edu- 
cation* fertility, unemployment, and crime, as well as in such subjective vari 
ables as general opinions and political preferences. However, ethnicity as an 
explanation is too general to explain very much. It could conceivably mean 
anything from genetic determinism to sweeping charges of " racism" as the rea- 
son for all intergroup differences. Moreover, American ethnic groups differ in 
so many demographic, geographic, and other respects that it is nece.jary to 
separate out the effects of these other differences in order to determine how- 
much effect ethnicity, as such, has on the behavior of ethnic groups themselves 
or on the larger society's behavior toward them. For example, American ethnic 
groups differ substantially in median age— by more than a decade, in some 
cases 4 — and any two groups (ethnic t r otherwise) with differing age distribu- 
tions would tend to differ in a numbe- of age-related phenomena, including 
income, fertility, unemployment, and ci.'ne, even if there were no other signifi- 
cant differences between the groups, and even if society made no conscious 
distinctions between them. In short, gross differences among ethnic groups 
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have many sources, some ethnic, and some not; and these various sources of 
differences have to be considered and weighed individually. 

Before attempting to account for the socioeconomic difTcr:nccs among 
American ethnic groups, it will be necessary to consider the magnitude of such 
differences, and the trends over time. Then it will be possible to consider such 
factors as age, discrimination, urbanization, and public policy. 

/. Ethnic Characteristics 

There is no single, comprehensive source of data on major American ethnic 
groups, nor any easy or certain way of making the data from various sources 
completely comparable. However, data for a number of ethnic groups can be 
obtained from the same sources, so that there is comparability among groups 
covered by a given source, even if not among groups whose data are derived 
from different sources. Data for seven of the ethnic groups covered here are 
from the decennial Census and data for five more ethnic groups are from the 
occasional Current PcpuUtwn Report? of the Bureau of the Census. These data are 
supplemented by private surveys. Lach source will be identified as we consider, 
in order, income, occupation, fertility* and attitudes. 

INCOME 

Despite a tendency to think of "minorities'* as poorer than the general C S. 
population, some ethnic groups are above the national average in income, and 
some are below it. Those ethnic groups whose incomes are available from the 
1970 Census are shown in Table 1. It is noteworthy that both Chinese Ameri- 
cans and Japanese Americans had higher incomes than the U.S. population as a 
whole* though both groups are visibly, persistently, and genetically different 
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Personal Income 


Familv Income 


Total U.S. Population 1 


$ 5,817 


$ 10,678 


American Indians 2 


3,715 


6,62! 


Black Americans' 


3,680 


6,821 


Chinese Americans 2 


5,955 


12,176 


Filipino Americans 2 


5,149 


10.395 


Japanese Americans 2 


6,330 


13,377 


Puerto Ricai.i 2 


4,417 


6,728 


West Indian^ 1 


5,057 


9,821 



Se*nt: |</T U.S. Census 

'Data from published 1970 U.S. Census. 

*D«a from 1970 U.S. Census, Public t'te Sample. 

*Dtta from P'O U.S. Census, Public Use Sample, excludi. g black Americans of West Indian 
ancestry is defined in footnote 4. 

4 Data from °'0 f S. Centus. Public Use Sample: "West Indians" «re defined here as bUck 
residents of + niterf States * ho wci s either born in the West Indies or * hose parentis) came from 
the West Ir «.-. 
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from the general population. It is also noteworthy that black West Indians had 
higher incomes than Puerto Rkans, most of whom are white. A closer examina- 
tion of color as an explanatory variable will be made in Section 2. 

Some ethnic groups are not directly identifiable from the 1970 Census cate- 
gories, nor would the decennial Census* "nativity and parentage" data cover 
them* because these groups immigrated so long ago that many (or most) would 
now be native borr of native-born parents. The data in Table 2 are from special 
surveys conducted by the Bureau of the Census, but carried out with proce- 
dures differing from those of the decennial Census. Because these surveys do 
not cover 1969, the year whose income is reported in the 1970 Census, data 
from two surveys for the years 1968 and I97C are shown in Table 2. 

The data in Tabic 2 are less reliable than those in Table 7, for a number of 
reasons, but they probably are the best that is available on the groups in ques- 
tion. It is noteworthy that the older European immigrant groups' incomes are 
not above those of the two Oriental groups, nor dramatically above those of 
black West Indians. 

Finally, there is an important group— Jew ish Americans— * ho are not in- 
cluded in the government's data because of constitutional limitations on re- 
ligious inquiries by the Bureau of the Census. A private survey by the National 
Jewish Population Study found a median family income of $19,259 among Jew- 
ish Americans in 1969. Even though the exact figure may be questioned (there 
was a nonresponse rate of about one-third on this question in the survey), the 
general position of the Jews as first in income among American ethnic groups 
agrees with the findings of other surveys. 9 

OCCUPATION 

Because income and occupation are closely related, it is not surprising to 
find that those ethnic groups with higher incomes tend also to have higher occu- 
pational status. Rather than attempt to enumerate the whole range of occupa- 
tions, three categories are selected for Table 3. The corresponding data for the 
descendants of European immigrants in 1969 are shown in Table 4. Because the 
data for the latter do not include "unemployed,** there is some upward bias in 
the percentages for other occupational groups. 

Mexican Americans are missing from Table 4 because their occupational 
distribution in 1969 was not covered by the Currtnt Population Reports. How- 



Table 2. 

MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME 





1968 


1970 


German Americans 


$ 8,607 


$10,402 


irtsh Americans 


8,127 


9,964 


Italian Americans 


8,808 


11,089 


Mexican Americans 


5,488 


8,946 


Polish Americans 


8.849 


11.619 



Stmt- Curml Pfulttm tepont of thr L'.S. Bureau of thr Crniui (Smrt t- 20. not 111.221, 
224, 249) (W»»hinjton, D.C.: Government Printing OfficrJ. 
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OCCtTATlONAL OtSTWBtTlON, 1969 



Professional, Technical, 
and Kindred 


Operatives 


Unemployed 


Total U.S. Population* 


14.0% 


17.0% 


3.9% 


American Indians' 


9.6 


19.5 


10.0 


Black Americans 2 


7.6 


22.4 


6.3 


Chinest Americans 2 


25.1 


14.4 


2.7 


Filipino Americans 1 


23 1 


12.8 


4.4 


Japanese Americans 2 


18.2 


11.9 


2.1 


Puerto Means 1 


5.0 


34.4 


6.3 


West Indians 1 


15.2 


12.7 


3.* 



Smn: 1970 U.S. Census 

•Pttbitfhed Ccmut <bu. 

M9?0 Craft* Public t ie Sample. 



ever, it is clear from a later survey (for 1971) that their occupational status has 
been low: only 4.5 percent were professional or technical, and 27.7 percent 
were operative. 10 

In occupation* as in income, there is no decisive advantage apparent for 
European minorities as compared to nonwhrte ethnic groups as a whole — the 
differences within the latter being more dramatic than their overall differences 
from the so-called "white ethnics." The occupational data, like the income data, 
also demonstrate how misleading it is to compare one group u i:h "the national 
average,** for this average is derived from widely disparate statistical results for 
different groups. No group is as unusual as comparisons with a m vthica! "na- 
tional average'* might suggest. AH have companion groups in comparable cir- 
cumstances. 



FERT1UTY 

In general* :he respective fertility rates of American ethnic groups in Table 
5 are inversely related zo their income in Table 1. The louest-income groups- 
American Indians and black Americans — have the largest number of children 
per woman, whereas the higher- income Orientals have among the lowest num- 
ber of children per woman. This inverse relationship is not perfect, but h is 
very strong nevertheless. 

Although fertility is ultimately a biological fu pet ion. it has no apparent con- 
nection witn race. Native black Americans and black West Indians living in the 
United State* have sharply contrasting fertility patterns — the former u ith one 
of the highest ratios of children per woman an*! the latter with the very louest 
among any of the ethnic groups shown (see Tat le 5). These two branches of the 
same race have greater fertility differences fvom each other than either has from 
the U.S. population as a whole. Moreover, the complete reshuffling of the rank 
order of fertility among American ethnic groups since 1910 also indicates a 
socioeconomic rather than a biological phenomenon. So too does the fact thai 
some group: have more than halved their fertility rates in tuo generations — and 
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German Americans 
Irish Americans 
Italian Americans 
Polish Americans 



Kindred Operat ives 



Professional. Technical 
and Kindred 

14.8% 
14.1 
13.5 
14.5 



Femle 
Professional, Technical 
and Kindred 



18.2% 
17.9 
20.0 
19.6 



16.6% 
14.9 
9.7 
3.1 



d Operatives 

13.0% 
13.1 
25.3 
19.2 



W Carmt ^f^M Mtpwn, U.S. Ih^tf ther^<WP-20. *>. 22l)(W«|ii agM i. DC : Gcrnnmcm Pnmin, Oftct. 1970) 



Tails 5. 
rtnnurv 



Total U.S. Population 
American Indians 
Black Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
German Americans 
Irish Americans 
Italian Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Mexican Americans 
Polish Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Hussion Americans 
West Indians 



Children per 
Woman (1969). 
13 years ami older 1 

2.1 
2.8 
2.4 
l.V 
1.9 



2.0 



Children per 
Woman (1969), 
15-44 years ohl 2 



2.4 
1.8 



1.7 
2.0 



L8 



2.2 
1.6 
2.1 
1.4 




£W U S. Bwraa WmtCcMM. 
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3.0 
3.1 
2.4 

4.4 
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2.4 



Children per 
Woman (1910), 
J5-^ years old^ 
3.4 



4.2 



4.0 

3.3 
5.5 

5.3 
5.9 

5.3 
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that this reduction has been most pronounced among the most rapidly rising 
group, the Jews (Russiai Americans), 

The inverse relationship between fertility and socioeconomic status is par- 
ticularly striking within ethnic groups with a generally low socioeconomic level. 
The poorest and least educated member; of such groups tend to have even more 
children than equally poor and equally uneducated numbers of the general pop- 
ulation, whereas the higher income or better educated membets of such ethnic 
groups tend to have even fewer children than equally high income or equally 
well-educated members of the general population. For example, Mexican 
Americans in general have the highest fertility rate among all the ethnic groups 
shown in Table 5, second column, hut Mexican-American wives who have had 
four years of high school have fewer children than the national average among 
similarly educated wives, and fewer children than similarly educated wives in 
the other ethnic groups shown. 1 1 Many studies of blacks have shown a similar 
phenomenon: more children than their white counterparts at the low end of the 
socioeconomic scale and fewer children than their white counterparts at the 
upper end of the socioeconomic scale. 13 Indeed, upper-level blacks have long 
had fertility rates too low to reproduce themselves. 13 

Among the grim implications of such fertility patterns in low-income ethnic 
group* is that much of the hard struggle upward from poverty toward affluence 
has to be repeated over again from scratch in each new generation, because 
those who have succeeded do not reproduce themselves and those who remain 
trapped in poverty supply a disproportionate amount of the next generation. 
Looked a? another way. much hard-won, and extremely valuable, "human capi- 
tal'* <in the form of successful experience) perishes with each generation among 
tow-income minorities, whereas such human capital is progressively accumu- 
lated and compounded among groups whose mors successful numbers supply a 
larger proportion of their next generation. 

Another grim implication of ethnic fertility patterns is found in a study 
which showed that three-quarters of all black males who failed the Army mental 
tests came from families of four or more children, and one-half from families of 
six or more children. 14 The negative effect of large family size on mental test 
scores is a phenomenon which extends across racial or socioeconomic lines. 15 It 
has obvious importance in an era when educational requirements for jobs are 
rising. Moreover, it may it .dicare something about the general problems of chil- 
dren raised v;ith an inadequate share of'adult attention. Certainly the Army 
mental test findings undermine the arguments of those who claim that promot- 
ing birth control among low-income ethnic groups is a form of "subtle geno- 
cide." 1 * The behavior of the more successful members of such ethnic groups 
suggests the opposite. So too does the historical record of sharply declining 
fertility rates among ethnic groups that have risen and are rising. 



ATTITUDES 



Although hard data are available on objective variables such as income or 
education, attitudes must be either inferred from behavior or judged by answers 
to survey questions—answers which may be biased by such factors as the word- 
ing of the question or the respondents' beliefs about the expected or acceptable 
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answer. Nevertheless* intrudes by and about ethnic groups are too important to 
ignore. When there are major changes in such attitudes indicated by social be- 
havtor, survey responses, voting data— or, even more important, by all three 
indicating the same pattern or trend—then clearly it is a social phenomenon 
worth noting. 

Some indicators of major changes in public opinion on race and ethnicity 
have already been noted: the breakdown of employment barriers against Jews 
and Negroes in the post-\Vcvld War II period, and of intenna-riage barriers as 
regards v&rious ethnic groups* Oriental as well as European. Voting behavior 
likewise shows similar trends: not only are many more black public officials 
being elected, but some are being elected by overwhelmingly white con- 
stituencies—Senator Brooke in Massachusetts and Mayor Bradley in Los Ange- 
les being the most striking examples. The first Oriental Senator and the first 
Catholic President were also elected during this period— and both became bet- 
ter known for their personal characteristics than for their ethnic designations. 
An ethnic slur against the Senator by a minor figure at the Watergate hearings 
brought instant, outraged mail and forced a public apology. Opinion surveys 
show similar major changes in the postwar era. As recently as 1958* just over 
half of the voters said trrsr they would not vote for a "well-qualified*^ black 
candidate for President* but by 197 1 less than one-fourth of the voters took that 
position. 17 Similar changes of opinion Here apparent in surveys dealing with 
ioctai contacts: white parents* acceptance of their children's bringing home 
black playmates grew from 40 percent in 1956 to 81 percent in 1971; a plurality 
in favor of state laws banning interracial marriage in 1965 changed to a majority 
against such laws by 197 l. u 

Although the general public s attitudes toward racial and ethnic differences 
ar? important, so *co are the attitudes of the ethnic groups themselves. These 
attitudes often differ sharply from the media image of these groups. Almost 
ruo-thirds of black Americans found the law "too lenient** with criminals, and 
78 percent declared themselves "sick and tired of hearing people attack patri- 
otism, morality and other traditional American values.*' 19 Even in an era of 
interethnic rivalries and "white backlash" against policies to advance blacks. 
Governor Wallace obtained only 7 percent of the Irish voces in New York in 
1968* no more than 17 percent of the Slavic vote in any state, orly 10 percent of 
the Italian vote nationwide, and 2 percent of the Jewish voce. At the height of 
media discussion of "black anti-Semitism,** jewtsn candidates received over- 
whelming majorities— over 90 percent of the vote — in black districts in Illinois. 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio m 1968, and in New York State Arthur Goldberg 
"won a greater percentage of the black vote than any other similar candidate 
running for statewide o£ke since Robert F. Kennedy.** 30 

The post-World War II era cannot be generalized as the continuation or 
culmination of historic trends toward racial or ethnic toleration or acceptance, 
nor are all the current trends promising in that respect. Despite the view that 
"time" is a key variable tending to produce tolerance, there have been iustained 
periods of major r e tro gre ss ion in racial and ethnic relationships in the United 
States. The three decades prior to the Civil War saw ever lighter legal restric- 
tions and ever narrowing economic opportunities for the Mf-million free blacks 
in the United States, and ti* period from about 1890 to World War I saw major 
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political and social retrogression for the black population as a whole, culminat- 
ing in the Wood row Wilson administration* which was a disaster for black 
Americans. Anti-Semitism was stronger in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century than it had been before. Mexican Americans likewise suffered growing 
intolerance around the turn of the tw entteth century. 11 The restrictive immigra- 
tion laws of the 1920s showed an increasing hostility toward ethnic Americans 
generally, one symptom of which was the spread of the Ku Klux Klan into 
northern communities on a large scale for the first time." Anti-Japanese prej- 
udice reached a new peak with die mass internment of Japanese Americans 
during World War H. 

Once the post-World War II era is seen as a special period— not absolutely 
unique, but also not part of a constant or inevitable trend— then questions may 
be raised about its nature, its sources, and its likelihood of persistence. The 
racism of the Nazis and its consequences undoubtedly discredited racism in 
America and elsewhere. The ideals of the war effort, the international coopera- 
tion necessary for victory*, and the experience of many Americans of serving 
together in the armed forces with people from other ethnic groups also set the 
stage for a reevaluatkm of existing racial and ethnic practices. Judicial and politi- 
cal decisions reinforced and extended these tendencies. 

Although there is w idespread evidence that American public opinion rejects 
restrictions based on race* religion, or nationality, there is also growing evi- 
dence of impatience whh programs providing benefits based on similar ethnic 
criteria. Quotas or statistical "balance" have been rejected by public opinion and 
by elected officials, whether m "affirmative action" in employment programs or 
in fchool busing. 21 Violence has also polarized the races: after several summers 
of ghetto rioting, one-third of the American public said that they felt differently 
about Negroes— and almost all of these had changed to less respect. 14 

2. Causal Factors 

Without attempting a definitive disentanglement of multiple causes, it is . 
possible to make some general assessment of various factors in explaining some 
of the Urge — and even startling— differences that exist imong American ethnic 
groups. Some of the factors examined here will include such well-recognized 
variables as discrimination and government policy, as well as the controversial 
and emotionally charged issue of genetic differences in intelligence. More mun- 
dane and more neglected variables, such as age and location, will also be consid- 
ered. How important any given factor may prove to be in explaining ethnic 
group differences is ultimately an empirics! question uhtch cannot be decided 
by the amount of support or controversy it generates. 



Age suffers the fate of being a noncon trovers ial variable, of no political or 
ideological use to anyone, and therefore it is often overlooked in explaining 
interethnic differences. But median age differences among American ethnic 
groups are substantial in themselves, and also substantial in their impact on a 
wide range of socioeconomic variables. Americans of Irish or Italian ancestry 
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have median ages of about 36 years, whereas Americans of Puerto Rican or 
Mexican background have median ages of just one-half of that (Table 6). Rus- 
sian Americans (mostly Jewish) are more than a decade older than Irish or Ital- 
ian Americans, and are therefore nearly thrt. times as old as the two Hispanic 
groups, just over one-half of the Russian Americans are 45 years old or older, 
whereas only 12 percent of Puerto Ricans are that old. Because younger ethnic 
groups generally have lower incomes than older ethnic groups, the income dif- 
ferences may reflect age (experience) differences, rather than "ethnic ' dif- 
ferences, as such— whether ethnic differences are conceived of in terms of the 
larger society *$ discrimination or in terms of the respective groups* "ability." 
As one striking example, Cuban Americans have higher incomes than Mexican 
Americans, but Mexican Americans earn more than Cuban Americans in the 
same age brackets; Americans of Cuban ancestry are simply 10 years older than 
Americans of Mexican ancestry. 25 Any theory which tried to explain the Cu- 
bans* "ethnic"* advantage over Chicanes in income would be a theory about a 
nonexistent phenomenon. More broadly, theories whkh attempt to explain dif- 
ferences between any two ethnic groups, or between a given ethnic group and 
the "national average,** run the risk of explaining too much if they do not first 
eliminate those differences due simply to differences in age distribution. 

When the personal incomes o' 30-year-old males are taken from the 1970 
Census (Table 7), the differences among ethnic groups are much less than when 
gross comparisons are made, as in Table I . Fertility is also an area where the age 
distribution of an ethnic group makes a difference (Table 8). If there is a dis- 
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m!969 


45 and Older 


under 25 


Total U.S. Population 


28.0 


30.2 


46.4 


American Indians 1 


20.4 


19.5 


57.7 


Black Americans 2 


22.3 


23.6 


47.4 


Chinese Americans' 


26.8 






German Americans 4 


35.5 


37.0 


35.7 


Irish Americans 4 


36.7 


39.3 


35.0 


Italian Americans 4 


36.1 


38.3 


35.3 


Japanese Americans 5 


32.3 






Mexican Americans* 


17.8 


15.2 


62.4 


Polish Americans 4 


39.8 


43.4 


31.1 


Puerto Ricans 7 


18.3 


12.1 


52.2 


Russian Americans 4 


45.8 


51.4 


26.4 



Smnt: U.S. Bortau of the Census 

Ctmv tfh^Utm. tf70: Stkjta Rtpms K(2h IF, p. 2. 
HIS. Cnm if Ptpktim* IV0; Suijta ftepom PC(2h\B. p. 2. 
VS. CmutfPtpktto*. im. Stfytt Rtpns KQ)-\G. p. 61. 
Kmrrm TtfmUt+m Ktp$m % P- 20, no. 22 1 , p. 4. 
*US. CtnmtfPtfmkmm; Stkjta Ztpms PC(2h 1G. p. 2. 
Kmtm Pmmidtm frportt. »-20, no. 21), p. 6. 
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Tawx 7. 



MEDIAN fCltfOSAL INCOME OF 30-YEAH-OLOMMXS, 1969 



American Indians 
Black Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Puerto Rkans 
Weir Indians 



$ 5,324 
5,838 
7.638 
5,795 
9,528 
6,175 
6,561 



Smm: 1770 Ctftftis. Pttbyc Use Sample . 

propomonace concentration of women in the prime child-bearing years, then 
the annual birth rate of a group is biased upward, even if the age-specific annual 
birth rate b no higher than average. If the total number of children per woman 
is considered, instead of the annual birth rate, then a disproportionate concen- 
tration of older women biases the fertility rate upward, because older women 
tend to have had more total children than younger women, even though young- 
er women may be having more babies currently. 

For example. Tabic 8 shows Filipino and Japanese Americans to have very 
similar numbers of children per woman, with the Filipinos having slightly 
less — 1.9 versus 2.0. On an age-specific basis, however, Americans of Philip- 
pine ancestry generally have more children per woman than do Americans of 
Japanese ancestry. The age distributions are simply different— with about 36 
percent of Japanese- American women being 45 years old or older, whereas only 
about 21 percent of Ftf ipino-American women are that old. In the case of native 
black Americans versus black West Indians in the United States, the gross fer- 
tility rate differences und-rrstate the actual intergroup differences among w omen 
of the same age. In the central 25-44 age brackets, native black Americans of 
native parentage average more than one full child per woman above rhc fertility 
rate of those blacks in the United States w ho were born in the West Indies, or 
whose parents were born in the West Indies. 

Age is also an important hidden factor in ethnic data in another and a very 
different sense. The internal age-bracket divisions of a given ethnic group repre- 
sent cohorts of people whose present careers began and developed in different 
eras. In a society with the kind of rapidly changing racial-ethnic views and 
practices already noted, this means that different age cohorts are affected by 
very different social conditions. In turn this means that gross comparisons of 
one uhole ethnic group and another (or one whole ethnic group versus the 
"national average*') may give a very misleading picture as to the current effects 
of current conditions and policies. For example, it has been found that the eco- 
nomic rate of return on education is lower for blacks than for whites, but an 
age-cohort breakdown shows that younger blacks have a slightly higher rate of 
return than their white counterparts. 24 Older blacks were educated in an earlier 
period, vuth far fewer days per school year than their white contemporaries in 
addition to disparities in the quality of education, and they entered a labor 
market vrirh far more racial barriers to employment and advancement than 
today. Their current careers reflect those past conditions, whereas the younger 
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ramtm by age 



15-24 Years Old 25- 34 Years Old 





Children 


% 


Children 


% 




per Woman 


nil Women 


per Woman 


all Women 


American fttd«ans 


0.6 


29.5 


3.0 


20.8 


Black Americans 


0.7 


27.1 


2.7 


18.7 


Chinese Americans 


0.2 


26 .3 


1.6 


22.5 


Filipino Americans 


0.4 


27.2 


1.5 


3i.5 


Japanese Americans 


0.2 


18.1 


1.5 


19.1 


Puerto Ricans 


0.7 


31.4 


2.6 


27.6 


West Indians 


0.3 


18.2 


1.6 


20.0 



35-44 Years Old "~45 and Older total 



Children % Children % Children % 
per Woman all Wom en per Woman all Wome n per Woman all Women 



A.I. 


4.4 


17.5 


3.9 


32.3 


2.8 


100 


Black 


3.7 


17.0 


2.9 


37.2 


2.4 


100 


Chinese 


2.9 


20.0 


3.0 


31.3 


1.9 


100 


Filipino 


3.0 


18.7 


3.6 


20.5 


1.9 


100 


Japanese 


2.2 


17.0 


3.0 


35.V 


2.0 


100 


PR. 


3.5 


19.1 


3.5 


22.0 


2.4 


100 


W.I. 


2.5 


20.2 


2.2 


41.7 


1.8 


100 



S~nr 1970 Census. Public Use Sample. 
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age cohorts of blacks have incone, occupational status, etc., which reflect more 
of the current effects of current conditions. 

The magnitudes of the differences between age cohorts of :he same ethnic 
group may be indicated by the fact that more than 20 percent of all blacks in the 
5 5-64-ye*r-oJd bracket, and more than 40 percent of all blacks 65 and over, have 
had less than five years of schooling, v hereas less than 2 percent of blacks in the 
25-29-ycar-old bracket had such little education. Among Mexican Americans, 
more than one-fourth of the 55-64-year-olds, and more than half of those 65 and 
older, have less than five years of education, whereas only 7 percent of the 25* 
29-year-old Mexican Americans suffer this much educational disadvantage. 
Puerto Rican data are quite similar to those for Mexican Americans. 27 

Any evaluation of present conditions or present policies on the basis of gross 
ethnic data without age distinction runs the risk of considering as failures ap- 
proaches which have in fact proved successful. It may be decades before most or 
all of an ethnic group consists of people whose careers have developed complete- 
ly under the more reccrt conditions and policies. Yet approaches whose success 
is visible among the younger age cohorts might be mistakenly discarded as fail- 
ures during the interim, uhen the gross statistics are dominated by people 
w>* >se life patterns were set in an earlier era. 

Racial progress in economic terms is especially striking among young col- 
lege-educated people, w here black Men have already achieved income parity 
with white men, and blan k women slightly more than parity with white wom- 
en. At higher occupational levels — among doctoral scientists and engineers — 
blacks under 35 earned slightly more than whites under 55 with the same cre- 
dentials, even though blacks over 50 earned slightly less than whites over 50 
with the same credentials. Among college and university faculties, blacks with 
top credentials and publications generally earn slightly more than whites in the 
same fields with top credentials and publications. 2 * 

A neglect of interethnic age differences sometimes creates an unrealistically 
optimistic picture as well as an unrealistically pessimistic one. For example, 
blacks as a group have lower death rates than whites as a group. This might 
seem to negate the view that blacks live under more unhealthy and stressful 
conditions than whites. But in fact it is simply an age phenomenon. Younger 
people generally have lower death rates than older people. On an age-specific 
basis, whites have lower death rates than blacks, though the differences are 
narrowing. 29 

Much social pathology is associated with age. More than three-quarters of all 
serious crime in the United States is committed by young people between the 
ages of 14 and 25 years — and 90 percent of the violent crimes are committed by 
males. Ja The explosive rise in crime in the United States during the 1960s oc- 
curred when there was an increase in the proportion of such males in the Ameri- 
can population, as a result of the postwar "baby boom. " Obviously, those ethnic 
groups with unusually large proportions of their population in the crime-prone 
years will tend to have higher crime rates, even if there were no other factors at 
work. A major factor in the large black-white difference in crime rates is the 
difference in the youth components of the two populations. Although black 
crime rates are many times as high as white crime rates 51 — and the murder rate 
more than 10 times as high"— the "age-specific crime rates of blacks are only 
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slightly higher than those of whiles on ihe same socioeconomic level. Similar 
factors influence the crime rates of Puerto Rtcansand Mexican Americans: more 
than half of all Puerto Ricans are under 25 years of age, as are almost two-thirds 
of all Mexican Americans. 

Unemployment rates are also heavily influenced by agr. Cher the years, 
young cm under 20 have consistently had unemployment rates more than 
double those of men in the 25-34- or 35-44-year age brackets. Ethnic groups 
with above-average proportions of young people would therefore tend to have 
above-average unemployment rates, even if there were no other differences to 
consider. In some respects, age differences outweigh racial differences: black 
males m the 25-34- and 35-44-ycar age brackets have lower unemployment 
rates than white males under 20— and this has been true, consistently, for dec- 
ades. The high "average" black unemployment rate reflects a very high black 
teen-age male unemployment rate— above 30 percent throughout the 1970*— 
and conceals enormous internal age disparities. By contrast, the unemployment 
rare among black males in the 35-44-year age bracket has gone as high as 10 
percent for only one year in more than a quarter of a century. 14 

Teenage unemployment is quite different from adult unemployment* both 
in its causes and in its consequences. For teenagers in general, the official 
unemployment rate is biased upward, because it is based on the noninstitutional 
population, and teenagers are more often institutionalized than adults— princi- 
pally in schools, colleges, and the military services. The teenage unemployed 
are therefore divided by a much smaller denominator than they would be if the 
same age cohorts were adults, so the unemployment percentage comes out cor- 
respondingly higher. This is not the sole reason for high teenage unemployment 
rates, but it is a statistical bias. Moreover, the nature of teenage unemployment 
is also different. Among black unemployed teenagers surveyed in 1972, almost 
half were in school, and 83 percent of those in school were looking for part-time 
*ork. Those black teenagers who were both out of work and out of school 
constituted less than 7 percent of black teenagers. 15 Yet this situation has been 
statistically— -and politically— inflated into a "crisis.** 

LOCATION 

In a vast country with substantial income differences among regions, the 
socioeconomic condition of any ethnic group depends in part on where its mem- 
bers are located. American ethnic groups are not randomly distributed, either 
geographically or in terms of rural and urban residence. 

The distribution of those European ethnic groups that came to the United 
States in the era of wind-driven ships was strongly influenced — virtually pre- 
determined-— by the respective destinations of cargo vessels leaving from their 
particular part of Europe, predominately northern and western Europe. When 
steam-powered ships made mass immigration by passenger vessels economically 
feasible, a whole new pattern of immigration emerged — dominated now by im- 
migration from eastern and southern Europe. u The destinies of immigrants 
were shaped by conditions in the places where they happened to land. For 
example, many of the Irish landed in Boston, a eity shunned by American 
working-class groups at that time because of its lack of appropj ate job opportu- 
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ntties. But the Irish— fleeing from a devastating famine— had little choice but to 
make the best of this unpromising situation, which contributed to the relative 
slowness of their socioeconomic rise." 

Those immigrants who arrived virtually penniless— -the Irish, the Italians, 
and the Jews, for example— settled right in the ports of debarkation. Those 
groups who had enough money left after the voyage to exercise some locational 
preference- -the Germans and Scandinavians, for example— typically settled 
elsewhere. Today's ethnic settlement patterns still reflect those initial condi- 
tions. The subsequent economic history of the United States also affected the 
location of different ethnic groups differently. Those who arrived during the era 
of massive railroad building, and who were sufficiently poor to take on this hard 
and dangerous work, often settled in geographic patterns reflecting the routes of 
those railroads," Similarly, those groups who arrived during ihe development 
of coalmining, stcclmaking, etc., also had their geographic distributions influ- 
enced by the location of those industries. 

Black Americans had their initial locations chosen for them by others during 
the era of slavery, but again it was not a random choice. They were concen- 
trated in the region whose climate and soil were suited to the kinds of crops that 
could flourish under the restricted work patterns necessitated by slavery." 
With the invention of the cotton gin in 1793, slavery in America became over- 
whelmingly cotton-producing slavery, 49 and the distribution of the black popu- 
lation accordingly moved toward the kinds of land best suited for cottan 
growing. Beginning with the Census of 1790, the center of disrributior. of the 
black population moved southwestward, a» an average rate of 49 miles per dec- 
ade« for most of the nineteenth century. For those blacks who were free before 
the Civil War— about half a million "free persons of color" in 1850 41 — the move- 
ment was in the opposite direction, toward the Northeast and, wirhm both 
North and South* toward urban areas. The "free persons of color* were more 
urbanized than the white population, 42 and more urbanized than the general 
black population would be until almost the middic of the twentieth century. 

Oriental ethnic groups have tended to settle in tNosc parts of the United 
States most geographically accessible to Asia*— the West Coast: 2nd Mexican 
and Cuban Americans have likewise tended to settle in those pans of the United 
States closest to their countries of origin— the Southwest and Florida, respec- 
tively. American Indians are distributed geographically in a pattern reflecting 
the various tribes* territories in pre-Columbian times and the subsequent loca- 
tions of reservations chosen for them bv white conquerors. Th? concentration 
of Puerto Ricans and West Indians in and around New York City reflects the 
accessibility of air and shipping routes in the twentieth century. 

How much difference does location maker Plenty — and it a'fects not only 
income but also such variables as education and even fertility. The 1970 Census 
found the average family income of blacks in New York State to be more than 
double the average family income of blacks in Mississippi. 41 The average in- 
come of American Indians in Chicago, Detroit, or New York City is more than 
double what it is on most major reservations, and at Last $2,000 more than it is 
on any major reservation. 44 Mexican Americans in the Detroit metropolitan 
area average more than double the income of Mexican Americans in the Laredo 
or Brownsville metropolitan areas in Texas. 45 
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Location alone is not wholly responsible for all geographic and rural-urban 
differences, for many other group characteristics vary with location. For ex- 
ample, American Indians living in the urban Northeast are almost a decade 
older than the American Indians living in the rural Midwest, and the urban 
northeastern Indians average about three children per max ricd woman (age 35- 
44K whereas the rural midwestcrn Indians average about five. 44 Innumerable 
studies hare consiftently shown blacks living outside the South to have higher 
IQs than blades living in the South, 47 and the IQs of black migrants from the 
South rise after they leave. 4 * 

Location m a more narrow sense— within a given metropolitan area — is also 
associated with significant and even profound tntracthnic social differences. In 
urban ethnic enclaves there has been a tendency for the site of initial ethnic 
settlements to expand outward, with the more pre • parous, more educated, 
more accukurated portion of the ethnic group leading the expansion into sur- 
rounding areas, and away from those members of the group less fortunate in 
these respects. Such patterns have been common among American ethnic 
groups, whether black, Jewish, Mexican, or Italian in origin. 4 * These simple 
facts lave far-reaching implications for th* interpretation of ethnic communities 
by scholars or journalists at a given time. Life may change very little for people 
on a given tract of land, even during periods of widespread and rapid upward 
soi iocconomic mobility, because that mobility may take the form of successful 
individuals' movement outward toward more comfortable neighborhoods, and 
their replacement by new peoole struggling through an earlier soriataolutionary 
phase. In short, the people on a given block may be suffering from the same 
problems that people on that block suffered from twenty or fifty years ago, even 
though the particular families who suffered there in an earlier era are now living 
more prosperous lives ekewhere. Scholarly studies, journalistic news . or 
governmental surveys which focus on the fate of a particular neighborhood (or 
community or other tract of land) may find a picture of hopeless stagnation even 
wlien progress is pervasive. 



DISCRIMINATION 

Virtually every ethnic group has encountered discrimination in employ- 
ment, in housing, in the provision of public services, or in all three ways at 
once. The floral offensiveness of discrimination has distracted attention away 
from the question of its causal impact on socioeconomic variables— or else has 
led to the sweeping assumption that interethnk differences can be explained in 
terms of the degree of discrimination encountered by the various groups. 30 But 
to test this hypothesis requires considering the results achieved by comparable 
individuals from different ethnic backgrounds. It has already been apparent that 
whole ethnic groups are not necessarily comparable— in age distribution, ! . 
geogiaphjcndiftribution, or in other respects that influence socioeconomic out- 
comes. It is not even clear that all relative differences in attributes can be objec- 
tively specified and controlled, so that any remaining differences in results could 
be confidently ascribed to ethnic or racial discrimination. One way to deal with 
this problem would be to break a given ethnic group down into subgroups who 
"all look alike** to employers, testers, and other outsiders, even though tht»y may 
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differ fiv various historical or other reasons. For example* American employers 
are unlikely to differentiate between those Italian Americans whose ancestors 
originated in the north of Italy from those whose ancestors originated in the 
south of Italy. Therefore, if there have been substantial socioeconomic dif- 
ferences between the descendants of northern and southern Italians in the 
United State*-** there have been"— then those differences can hidly be as- 
cribed to employer discrimination rather than to attributes of the people them- 
selves. There are problems with both the "comparable individuals** approach 
and the "internal differences** approach, **• that neither can to relied on exclu- 
sively. 

When age and education are simultaneously held constant, the gross ethnic 
differences in income narrow but do not disappear. For example, whereas 
American Indiana aa a group earned only 57 percent as much income as Japa- 
nese Americans, that figure climbs to 85 percent when college-educated mem* 
beta of both groups arc compared, and to 89 percent when the comparison is 
between college-educated males in the J 5- 44-year age bracket." Because age, 
sex, and education do not exhaust all sources of income differences, tt is clear 
that even the 1 1 percent differential remaining in this example cannot all be due 
to discrimination* Moreover, because Japanese Americans average higher in- 
comes than the U.S. population in general* their incomes can hardly te ac- 
counted for by discrimination. Similar comparisons could be made among other 
ethnic groups, or between given ethnic groups and the "national average.** 

Successive corrections for age. education, location, etc. sharply reduce in- 
come differences among American ethnic groups and between individual ethnic 
groups and the "national average.** Young Mack married couples located outside 
the South earned 93 percent of the income of young white married couples 
located outside the South in 1971— and when both spouses uorked in both 
races, the black couples earned slightly more. 51 

None of this mean* that prejudice or discrimination have disappeared. It 
does indicate that the demonstrable magnitude of interethnic income differences 
among comparable individuals is Car less than gross ethnic income differences or 
popular impassions might suggest. This seriously undermines current employ- 
er discrimination as an explanatory variable, though there are other kinds of 
discrimination— including past employer discrimination and discrimination in 
schooling — which may still have a major influence on income* especially among 
older members of various ethnic groups. 

. Sometimes discrimination is thought to apply particularly to nonwhite eth- 
nic minorities, whose visiole and perpetual physical differences make discrimi- 
nation more easy as well as more likely. The above average incomes of Orientals 
undermines this hypothesis, though the still substantial black-white income dif- 
ferentials lend some credence to it. However* a very different picture emerges 
when the incomes and occupations of native black Americans are compared 
with those of black West Indians living in the United States. It has already been 
shown (see Tables 1 and 3) that income and occupational oifferences have been 
very large as between these two black groups living in the same country. Part of 
this reflects location*) differences* for West Indians are far more concentrated in 
and around New York City. But even amo. ^ American Negroes and West 
Indians living m the New York City standard metropolitan statistical area, the 
differences do not disappear. Even though the two groups' average years of 
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schooling are fhc same in New York City SMSA, their median family in- 
comes still differ $6,881 vs. $8,830 in 1969. 

The success of West Indians in the United States has sometimes been attrib- 
uted to a superior education under the British system in the Islands or to 
different treatment by white American employers. One way to 'est these 
hypotheses would be to isolate second-generation West Indians— those blacks 
born in the United States of West Indian-born parents, and therefore likely to 
have been educated in the United States and unlikely to have an accent that 
would enable a white employer to distinguish them from native blacks.* 4 A 
compilation of 1970 Census data for second-generation West Indians in the 
New York City area showed them to exceed the socioeconomic status of other 
West Indians, as well as of native blacks— and of the U.S. population as a 
whole— in family income ($10,900), education (11.9 yean), and proportions in 
the professions (1 8. J percent). 

Color alone clearly is not decisive in socioeconomic outcomes, even when 
that color is black. But from this, it cannot be concluded that "racism" in gener- 
al is dead or dying. It has already been noted that American racial or ethnic 
attitudes differ greatly according to the activity involved and the physical or 
status proximity. In the economic sphere, discrimination can impose onerous 
costs on the discriminator as well as on those discriminated against. ss Moreover, 
the emergence of antidiscrimination laws and changed public opinion in the 
1960s added to the costs of discriminat.on. A sharp rise of black incomes as a 
percentage of white incomes was one result.'* 

Antidiscrimination laws which prescribe employment, pay, and promotion 
without regard to race or ethnicity must be distinguished from affirmative- 
action programs which prescribe employment, pay, and promotion with regard 
to race or ethnicity in the numerical goals and timetables required of employers. 
The effects of the 'wo kinds of programs can be separated with respect to time, 
because affirinative-action mandator)* numerical "goals and timetables" are a 
recent development, since 1971. It i; significant that black income is a per- 
centage of whhe income reached its peak the year before affirmative-action 
quotas and has declined sin Despite tremendous public controversy, affirma- 
tive action in general has prxluced negligible socioeconomic results for minor- 
ities or women. One reason for this may be that although market processes 
impose certain costs on discriminating employers, affirmative action imposes 
procedural costs on all employers, whether discriminator}' or not, and therefore 
provides little incentive to reduce discrimination. It may even provide some 
tncentl * to intensify discrimination, once employers realize that hiring minor- 
it)* memners does not end their legal troubles but only opens up more opportu- 
nities for legal penalties and/or costly administrative processes if their pay and 
promotion patterns do not match the government agencies* conceptions, wheth- 
er or not tnerc is any actual discrimination. Moreover, a government-approved 
tftrmative-action plan in no way insulates an employer from lawsuits charging 
•"reverse discrimination.** In short, affirmative-action programs create no clear 
incentive to change employment practices in a specified way. This is yet anoth- 
er contrast between such programs and antidiscrimination laws. 

Just as substantial interetbnic differences in income do not prove discrimina- 
tion, neither does the absence of substantial differences prove an absence of 
discrimination. For example. Oriental faculty members earn about the same 
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income as whke or black faculty members, but aft better qualified than both — 
m terms of degree level, quality ranking of thr department granting their de- 
grees, aid individual publication records. When all these variables are held con- 
stant. Oriental bcuky are typically paid thousands of dollars per year less than 
either black or white faculty members with the same objective qualifications." 
In shut, discrimination cannot be assessed in terms of gross interethnic dif- 
ferences, without regard to qualifications, for to do so risks both exaggeration 
and undcrestimaiioo. 

THE GOVUtNMENT 

Ethnic minorities are affected by government policy not only when these 
policies arc specifically intended to have an ethnic dimension, but also in cases 
where ethnicity is not an explicit consideration. For example, government regu- 
lation of public utilities has usually not involved any concern with ethnic issues, 
yet by setting up "cost'pJtts" methods of pricing, the government regulatory 
agencies have in net effect made employment discrimination virtually costless to 
the utility, because all additional costs entailed by discrimination are passed on 
to the public* There has been a history of higher levels of racial and ethnic 
discrimination in such utilities than in the general economy.** Government 
price fixing m a variety of areas (rent control, minimum wage l***s. interest-rate 
ceilings, etc.) lead to cither excess supply or excess demand, depending upon 
whether the artificial price is set above or below the price that would have 
existed otherwise. Its net effect is that excess supply allows the demanders to 
discriminate among suppliers at aero cost to the discriminators, whereas excess 
demand allows the suppliers to discriminate among the demanders at zero cost 
to the suppliers. 41 It is therefore not surprising that the minimum wage law, for 
example, has been found to increase black teenage unemployment. 42 

The direct provision of government services may also be racial or ethnic in 
its impact, though not explicitly so in its formulation. For example, in the first 
decade of "urban renewal* three-quarters of the people displaced from their 
homes or businesses were either black or Puerto Rkan. 4 * Police protection and 
public education likewise show a long history of differential quantity and quali- 
ty, adversely affecting ethnic communities ranging from nineteenth-century 
immigrant neighborhoods to twentieth-century ghettos and barrios. 44 The 
go trnroent as an employer has a long history* of discrimination in bo'h the 
civilian and military sectors. 

It is not that government action necessarilv increases discrimination. It sim- 
ply tends to operate in ways that are less constrained by economic consideration 
and more determined oy political influences. During periods of political con- 
cern for untsdwcrimination or even affirmative-action policies, those sectors 
most under government control or influence tend also to react in these directions 
more quickly and more strongly than do other sectors. The growth of new 
minority employment in recent years has been especially pronounced in the 
government itself, in government-regulated industries, and among government 
contractors. 41 Conversely, during periods of national political reaction, as be* 
tween World War I and the Great Depression* black federal employees in high- 
er positions declined, and opportunities in military service also retrogressed. 
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The only general and predictable effect of government control and influence 
is to free economic decision making from the constraints of the competitive 
market. 

The magnftudc of government influence on the fate of ethnic and racial minor- 
ities b easily e xag g e r a ted, however. It has already been noted that affirmative* 
action programs have produced no significant pins for Macks. The Irish 
obviously benefited from patronage jobs m the era of Irish-dominated municipal 
"machines," but such generally low-level jobs in such politically related occupa- 
tions have been blamed for the relatively stow rise of the Irish during that era.** 
Certainly such unusually successful ethnic groups as the Jews and the Orientals 
have not taken the political route. The leadership of the Chinese-American 
community deliberately decided to avoid politics.* 7 "Black power* in political 
terms was at its peak in the Reconstruction Era after the Civil War— an era of 
econo m i c retr ogr essi on for blades m many respects.* 1 The sharp-rise in the 
black economic nosition during the 1960s coincided with f period of declining 
black voter participation outside the South,** There is no need to argue for an 
inverse relationship between political and economic power, but the empirical 
case for such a position might be easier to make than the empirkal case for the 
opposite view that political power is necessary (and/or sufficient) for economic 
advancement. 

EDUCATION 

It has already been noted that education affects income, occupation, and 
even fertility. One of the difficult problems is to define similar units of educa- 
tion, so as to compare the effect of education on individuals from various ethnic 
backgrounds. That is, however, virtually impossible, so that what can be done 
instead is to indicate (I) why and how a given number of years of schooling b a 
substantially different amount of "education" for different ethnic groups, (2) 
note the direction and roughly estimate the magnitude of the differences, and '3) 
consider the gross interethnic differences among individuals from different edu- 
cational levels against the background of the known statistical biases. 

The easiest eductttonal differences to document are black-white differences, 
especially among older age cohorts. Most black Americans have been raised and 
educated in the South, even though the percentage has been declining over 
time, and until the decade of the 1960s most black college students were attend- 
ing predominantly black colleges. In earlier times, it was not uncommon for the 
school year for blacks in the South to have one-third fewer days than for whites, 
so that a W*ck pupil with ° years of schooling would have been in class the same 
number of days as a white pupil with only 6 years of schooling. Comparisons of 
blacks and whites with the "same" education measured in years grossly mis- 
states their respective education in terms of days of schooling/ Qualitative dif- 
ferences compounded the disparity. Pcr-pupil expenditures also varied by race, 
with black pupils in many parts of the South receiving only a fraction of the 
expenditures on white pupils. 7 * Moreover, black secondary schooling was avail* 
able at all only quite late in history. The first black public high school in the 
state of Georgia was built in 1924, and only after bitter political struggles, 7 * At 
the college level, even the best black institutions lag behind white institutions 
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by such objective measures as College Board scom , library resources, depart- 
menu] rankings, and faculty scholarship record, 72 and evaluations of the in- 
tangibles at such schools show at least equal deficiencies. n Finally, and perhaps 
as a consequence of the educational deficiencies mentioned, the fields of special- 
ization selected by black college students are disproportionately the easier and 
less well-paid fields, notably education and the social sciences. 74 

The trends over time are toward * narrowing of racial differences in educa- 
tion. The end of the dual (segregated) sch at system in the Sooth has meant the 
end of differences in days of schooling per year— though not the end of the 
effect of such disparities on the careers of older blacks educated in an earlier era. 
fcr-puptt expenditure differences have narrowed generally. 75 More black col- 
lege students now attend predominantly white schools than attend pre- 
dominantly black institutions, 7 * but again the effects differ among age cohorts of 
blacks, and k remains true that most black college graduates today are graduates 
of black college 

At the opposite end of the spectrum are the Orientals and the Jews. Orien- 
tals not only have quantitatively more education than the national average, 77 
they are statistically overrepresented in the more difficult and better-paying 
areas, such as the natural sciences. 79 In general. Oriental faculty members have 
the Ph.D. more often than either black or white facuhy members, and the Ori- 
entals' degrees are more often from high-rated departments. 7 * Jews are also 
disproportionately in such demanding fields as law, medicine, and biochemis- 
try, and are educated in the more selcctm; colleges.* For Orientals and Jews, 
statistics on years of schooling understate their real education. 

Those ethnic groups attending Catholic colleges and universities are attend- 
ing institutions which are not included among the top American colleges and 
universities, either in terms of objective criteria (College Board scores, endow- 
ment, library resources. Merit Scholars, faculty publications) or the evaluations 
of the academic profession. The best of the Catholic institutions rank above the 
best of the black institutions in these respects, but well below the standards of 
the Ivy League, of elite colleges such as Amherst and Swarthmore, or of the top 
state universities. Among those ethnic groups whkfuufe predominantly Catho- 
lic* only the Irish sent half or more of their college students to Catholic instttu- 
tioos, 1 1 but Italians, Poles, and Germans also send substantial proportions to 
such Catholic colleges and universities^ . „ , 

Despite great qualitative differences in schooling, all the ethnic groups for 
which data are available show a similar -pattern of increasing Income with in- 
creasing years of schooling, and in all cases a college education means an income 
above the American national average. Moreover, even before the destruction of 
various racial barriers in recent decades, black college graduates earned r.v#re 
than the average American,' 2 despite many individual stories of blacks with 
degrees working at menial jobs. 

J. Summary and Implications 

The very concept of ethnic "minorities" is misleading in the United, States; 
and attempts to generalize about minority problems, or to compare one ethnic 
group to some national average, are still more misleading. Minority is a mean- 
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ingful designation in countries where there is an ethnic majority, hrt in the 
United States the largest sptofiralsy identifiable ethnic group— those of British 
ancestry— constitute only 15 paccnt of the population, as compared to 1$ per* 
cent whose ancestry is Germst, II percent Negro, and 8 percent Irish. 91 No 
smsl' part of die reason why American history has been what it has, is that no 
one group could achieve overwhelming dominance. Phrilism and toleration 
were nor ideals from which A mer i cans started, but nece ssi tie s to which they 
were driven.* 4 It was slowest earning in die racial area, where majority-minor- 
ity lines could be drawn. Nasi racism and its sickening consequences brought 
racssm m general into disrepute in the foiled States, and set the stage for a 
aeries of changes in public opinion and government policy in pcst-Worid War II 
America. The more general and enduring principle of American pluralism was 
not, hewever, the resuh of preachments or leadership,** but of die virtual in* 
escapabuHty of the need to cooperate and die virtual impossibility of achieving 
the religious, political, or other dominance of anv one group— though many 
tried." 

The sheer size of the United States and of American ethnic groups meant 
that these groups were not mere rep r esenta tives or appendages of some foreign 
country or culture. It is a commonplace that there are more people of Italian 
ancestry in New York than m Rome, more people of Polish ancestry- in Detroit 
than m Cracow, more Jews than in Israeli — and soon down the list of American 
ethnic groups. The distinctive cultures of these ethnic groups are to a large 
extent creations growing out of their experi ence on American soil, not mere 
transplants from c her countries. Chow raem, the St. Patrick's Day parade, and 
the -Afro** hairdo are aO- American products, some e xp or t ed back to die home- 
land from which the groups m question originated. Moreover, the assimilation 
process has been two-way, with the so-called mainstream 'American culture 
mcorpcrfctmg many culinary, vernacular, musical, and other features once spe- 
cifically and exchirivdy ethnic. Again, the pluralistic mosaic ts more descriptive 
of American social reality than n a simplistic majority-minority dichotomy. 

Rapid changes in the American racial scene are often concealed or routed in 
gross statistical comparisons which fail to separate out the younger generation 
reared under die new conditions. The rise and spread of orgasnzatiom and indi- 
viduals ad mini stering or "representing"" racial ethnic groups in various ways 
(both inside and outride the government) his aieo created a large constituency 
with a vested interest in social pathology and even an aversion to consideration 
of ethnic success; advancement, and development. Ethnic groups are thus con* 
stantly presented to the public in terms <4 "minority problems** to be "solved" 
by spending large sums of tax money. Whatever the political possibilities— or 
limitations— of this approach, it has obvkms intellectual disadvantages as an 
approach to understanding reality. The complexities of history, economics, and 
cultural dynamics cannot be reduced to a simplistic morality play in which the 
choice is to blame either "society" or to "blame the victim.** Variables which do 
not readily lend themselves to blame — age and geographic location, for ex- 
ample—are simply ignored in this moral, ideological, or political vision. More- 
over, the proposed solutions of social problems— the very definitions of such 
social problems— are simQariy constrained within the narrow limits of what is 
ideologically satisfying or politically palatable. Thus, for example, violent and 
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murderous youth gangs ?re not dealt with directly as cancerous urgencies but 
ate regarded as social -symptoms** which will go away after some agenda of 
sociopolitical reform has bten carried out. Sometimes there is even a suggestion 
that, is the interim, -society** needs or deserves such problems as a prod to 
reform igno ri ng the fact that the victims are not some amorphous -society** 
but the tmmedrue ethnic community itself and that community's aspirations for 
its children, whose education is easily destroyed by a handful of hoodlums. 
Aside from the programmatic policy point of view, from an explanatory point of 
view youth fangs Cade into the background as derivative social phenomena, and 
discussions of education, for example, proceed in terms of teach : ng methods, 
racial balance, aitd other variables which may make far less difference than 
whether or not f «herc is such sheer turmoil in the schools as to prevent anything 
from worlodg* 

The point here b not simply that a particular policy approach may be 
wrong, but that the very framework of perception » distorted by moralistic- 
ideological imperatives. In such a climate of opinion, explanatory variables are 
acceptable only in the proper sociopolitical attire. Conversely, -explanations** 
become prominent and even pervasive wan no factual support, on the basis of 
their consonance with the prevailing moral vision. A prime example here is the 
explanation of the high incidence of -broken homes" and female-headed house* 
holds among blacks in the middle of the twentieth century as a result of the 
legacy of similar family instability under slavery. Even though this explanation 
has been accepted as a matter of course, carrying the imprimatur of such schol- 
ars as Myrdal, Frazier, Moynthan, and DuBois, it was not until 1976 that any 
comprehensive factual research on this point was published— #nd the facts dev- 
astated the vision. The overwhelming majority of black children have been 
raised in male-headed, two-parent households, under both slavery and freedom, 
until relatively recent times.** Again, the mam point is not that a particular view 
was invalid but that the whole basis for its acceptance for decades was whether 
it fit in with the prevailing vision. 

Age, location, and fertility may never replace liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity** or other emotionally satisfying slogans, but these neglected variables have 
major impact on the income, unemployment rates, and even IQs of American 
ethnic groups. Discrimination and government policy fit the moral-social- 
political vision better, but the facts are not easily reconciled with the view that 
these latter are the predominant influences on ethnic economic progress. Age, 
location, and fertility are functions of complex historical and cultural processes, 
whereas discrimination and government policy are the direct results of current 
actions by current people, so that blame, reform, and quick change seem more 
plausible with the latter. But if -social science** is ever to deserve its nai,*, that 
cannot be a reason for preferring one set of explanations over another. 

Although it is possible to make a general assessment of the relative effects of 
different variables, it is not necessary to assume that the same variables have the 
same impact on all ethnic groups. Racially different groups are in a different 
situation from groups whose differences are of language, nationality, and cul- 
ture, all of which can be eroded by time; blacks as a group once enslaved are 
even more of a special case, though there is often a tendency to generalize about 
ethnicity from the specific history of blacks. Moreover, the relative success of 
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black West Indians—once enslaved under even more brutal conditions than 
black Americans** — suggests that even color differences can be exaggerated in 
their effects. 

What is most clear is that whatever may have determined the past is not 
inevitably determining the future. There are many objective indications v \hat 
ethnicity is changing in a changing America. On the whole, and for the present, 
at least, it is a substantial change for the better/ 
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[Reprinted from Commentary, August 1979, by permission, all rights reserved 1 

Myths about Minorities 



Thomai Sowell 



Will Recots once Kid that it's not 
ignorance that is so bad, but all r lie 
things we know "that ain't so." Much of what we 
"know'' about racial and ethnic minorities in 
America is unsubstantiated and just plain wrong. 

We "know," for example, tuat'there is in this 
country a majority of white Anglo-Saxon Prot:s- 
tants (Wasps) surrounded by a fringe of minori- 
ties, who ha\e lower incomes, occupations, and 
iQ's, and higher fertility rates and crime rates* We 
"know ' that non-whites invariably earn less than 
whites, and that blacks, who suffer broken homes 
as a legacy of slavery, are the worst oS of all fcs 
economic terms. Yet none of those common beliefs 
is literally true, and some are very wide of the 
mark. 

"Minorities" 

The very notion of a Wasp majority and small 
minorities is wrong. Census Bureau surveys show 
that aboui half of the American population can- 
not identify their ethnicity at all, presumably be- 
cause of intermixtures over the generations. While 
Anglo-Saxons are the largest single identifiable 
group* they are only 14 per cent of the population 
-not much more than such "minorities" as Ger- 
man-Americans (IS per cent) or blacks (11 per 
cent) There is thus no ethnic majority 10 be con- 
trailed with 'minorities, but a mosaic of many 
groups, and a large number of people who are 
mixtures of various groups. 

Even the racial distinction between black and 
white is not as sharp In reality as it is in rhetoric 
Very few blacks are of unmixed African ancestry. 
Most hate at least one white ancestor, and in addi- 
tion, whole tribes of Indians have been absorbed 
into the black population. By the same token, n 
leading social historian has estimated that tens of 
millions of white Americans have at least one 
black ancestor. The old Southern racial doctrine 
-that "one drop of Negro blood" made you 
black, legally and socially-was never tarried out 

Tkomai Sowux it protewor of ecoootoiu at the Umvenity 
o( Cahlorma »t L©» Anfdrt, Hu mon retent book Is Eiuys 
end on Arrtnctn Eihntc GrOuPt. pubhlhcd by the 

Urban Iniiilule. Waihlnf ton. I) C 



in practice; to avoid embarrassing some of the 
"best" white Southern families, state laws required 
some specified fraction of NegTo ancestry 

Americans are far from" having blended into 
one indistinguishable mass, but we arc just as far 
from being a majority-minority society, or a so- 
ciety in which racial and ethnic labels can be 
taken literally. Paradoxically, the melting-pot con* 
cept enjoyed its greatest popularity at a time when 
intermarriage was still rare across religious or eth- 
nic lines, and rarer yet across raaal lines. It is now 
dh.nissed by intellectuals at a time when it is 
closer to reality than ever before. Thus, most mar- 
riages of American men of Irish ancestry are to 
women who are not of Irish ancestry. Most men of 
German or Polish ancestry do not marry within 
their respective ethnic groups. Nor is this tread 
Trailed to whites. About 40 per cent of Japanese- 
American men marry women who are not Jap- 
anese American. In short, both the acceptance 
and the rejection of the "raelUng-pof concept by 
intellectuals was a matter of changing fashions 
rather than hard evidence. 

Incomes and Occupations 

Anclo-Saxons are not pace setters in income, oc- 
cupations, or education. Americans of Jewish, Jap- 
anese, Polish, Chinese, or Italian ancestry make 
more money. While the image of the Wasp is one 
of old families in elite enclaves, the reality also in. 
eludes desperately poor people scattered along 
hundreds of miles of the Appalachians, and others 
scattered throughout the whole range of American 
incomes and occupations. 

The idea of » "national average" is as misleading 
as the idea of a Wasp majority. Most people are 
not average. Variations in income from one group 
to another are common, and income variations 
among age brackets, or among cities, are even 
larger than income variations among ethnic 
groups. The national average is nothing more than 
a statistical amalgamation of all these wide-ranging 
diversities. The idea that it is a norm or a stand- 
ard-that any statistical deviation from it is both 
unusual and suspicious, and that we would all be 
the same except for the sins of "society*'-is arbi- 
trary political rhetoric. 
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The incomes of KK-alied ethnic minorities do 
not line up beiow the mythical national norm hut 
range on both sides of the statistical average. For 
example, the following American ethnic groups 
earned the following percentages of the national 
average in family ?ncome. at the time of the most 
recent census: 



Ethnicity 

Jewish 

Japanese 

Polish 

Italian 

Chinese 

German 

Anglo-Saxon 

Irish 

National Ave* ace 

Filipino 

West Indian 

Mexican 

Puerto Rican 

Black 

Indian 



Income 
170 per cent 
132 per cent 
115 per cent 
1 12 per cent 
112 per cent 
107 per cent 
107 per cent 
10S per ceni 
100 per cent 
99 per cent 
94 per cent 
76 per cent 
63 per cent 
62 per cent 
60 per cent 



(Source: hluays and Data on American Ethnic 
Groups, Urban Institute, 1978.) 

These income patterns show more of a con- 
tinuum than a majority-minority dichotomy. More- 
over, two of the fixe highest income groups- 
Chinese and Japanest-are non-white. The great 
majority of Puerto Ricans are white, but their in- 
comes are only about half the incomes of these 
two Oriental groups, and virtually the same as the 
incomes of blacks. West Indians arc black* but 
their incomes differ little from the national aver- 
age. The supposedly overwhelming effect of color 
on economic well-being is less apparent in census 
data than it is in media rhetoric 

Black West Indians are sometimes said to be 
treated preferentially by employers, who pick 
them out from other blacks by their a. 'cent, or by 
their place of birth or schooling. But if this were 
the reason why West Indians eam far higher in- 
comes than other blacks, it would apply much less 
to second-generation West Indians who have leu 
of an accent (or no accent) and are born and edu- 
cated in the United States. This whole line of rea. 
toning collapses like a house of cards under the 
weight of census data for second-generation West 
Indians— who have higher incomes than Anglo- 
Saxons, and higher representation in professional 
occupations. 

The facts about occupation are just as far from 
popular (or media) beliefs as the facts about in- 
come. About 14 per cent of employed Americans 
are in the professions, or in comparable technical 
and similar fields. Despite the reiterated theme of 



color barriers or exclusions in the professions, at 
least four non-white groups have higher than aver- 
age representation in these high-level occupations: 
black West Indians (15 per cent); Japanese (18 
per cent); Filipinos (23 per cent); and Chinese 
(25 per cent). Black Americans have below-aver. 
age representation (8 per cent), but white Puerto 
Ricans have even lower representation (5 per 
cent). There are many reasons why various groups 
have differing representations in the professions, 
but the supposedly decisive effect of color as de- 
picted by the media is. again, simply oot reflected 
in the census data. 

Somewhere down the road, we will have to 
come to grips with the hard tact ihat color is not 
as all-determining as we once though t-or as civil- 
rights activists still insist -and that cultural fac- 
tors will have to be dealt with much more seri- 
ousl). 

Social Pathology 

The problems that minorities have are so much a 
cliche* that ethnic groups without special problems 
are often not even regarded as minorities. Some of 
the most commonly died problems are broken 
homes, poor educational performances, high crime 
rates, and very large families. This preoccupation 
with pathology-and with the responsibility of 
'■•ociety" for supposedly causing it-often over- 
looks strengths and successes within the self-same 
ethnic groups. Those who have written about the 
economic advancement of blacks (such as Ber J. 
Wattenberg and Richard Scammon) have found 
themselves the targets of abuse. So have those 
(like myself) who have written about high-per- 
forma nee black schools. 

One might think there would be great interest 
in what does and does not work, especially in an 
area where so much fails. But the hostile reception 
accorded to any good news about black progress 
suggests a large vested interest in social pathology 
-as a source of accusations and demands on so- 
ciety, and as a reason for jiving money, power, 
and patronage to the accusers and denouncers. Al- 
though much social pathology is all too real, the 
question is what is its source, and what will make 
things better or worse. The politically preferred 
explanation may be the sins of others, but it is not 
enough just to document the existence of such 
sins. Nothing i$ easier to prove than tin among 
human beings. The real issue remains this: do the 
economic and other problems of ethnic groups ac- 
tually vary with the frequency or severity of the 
sins against them? 

Croups may be subject to very similar treatment 
by society at large and yet differ enormously in 
their economic achievements and social problems. 
Japanese-Americans and Mexican- Americans, for 
example, came to the United States in large num- 
bers at about the same time (the early 1900's), set. 
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tied in the same region (the Southwest), and 
(teed discrimination in schools and on the lob. 
Yet today Japanese-American incomes are almost 
double the incomes of Mexican- Americans, and 
their crime rates and broken homes are only a 
fraction of the figures for Mexican-Americans. As 
for how they were treated by "society," the Japa. 
nese suffered more-being legally denied citizen- 
ship and land ownership for many yean, and 
being interned with great loss of property during 
World War II. They were also much easier targets 
of racism, being physically different* whereas many 
Mexican* Americans are physically indistin- 
guishable from other white people. (The Japanese 
language is also further from English than the 
Spanish language is.) 

Why one group does better economically than 
another is a complex question. But the presence of 
Jews and Japanese at the top of the income ladder 
among American ethnic groups is strong evidence 
that prejudice or discrimination alon* is hardly a 
sufident explanation. 

If there is one thing that separates the high-in- 
come groups from the low-income groups, far 
more decisively than color or discrimination, it is 
family patterns. More than half of all Mexican- 
American children are in families of six or more 
children. Half of all Japa nese* American children 
are in families of three or fewer. A relatively pros- 
perous black group like the West Indians has 
fewer children per family than a relatively poor 
white group like the Puerto Ricans. Where th.*re 
is only a mother* but no father, to take care cf a 
large family, the problems are obviously even 
greater. 

Those who look for sins are quick to call bro- 
ken homes and female-headed families among 
blacks a "legacy from slavery." In reality, however, 
this is a relatively recent phenomenon -and one 
equally common among Puerto Weans, who were 
not enslaved. (It was also common earlier in the 
century among the Irish, when they lived under 
conditions similar to those of blacks and Puerto 
Ricans today.) Historically, the great bulk of 
black children grew up in male-headed, two-par- 
ent households, under both slavery and freedom, 
well into the early decades of the 20th century. 
The current large and rising numbers of female- 
headed families among blacks is a modern phe- 
nomenon stemming from the era of the welfare 
state-when the government began to subsidize 
desertion and teenage pregnancy. 

An even more emotion-laden issue is the racial 
difference in *Q test scores. People on both sides 
of the controversy proceed as if there must be 
something unique about blaeks-cithcr a unique 
genetic makeup or a unique environment. This is 
another example of the danf er of comparing sta- 
tistics from a single isolated group with the na- 
tional average-even when those statistics form a 
continuum, with other groups close by on either 



side. Historically, IQ scores in the SO's have been 
commonplace among American ethnic sTOupt-in- 
cluding some groups now scoring at or above the 
national average, such as Italian-Americans or Pol- 
ish-Americans. Such lQ's have also been common- 
place abroad, as among Catholics in Northern Ire- 
land, canal-boat children in Britain, indigenous 
Israelis of non-European stock, or other groups liv- 
ing outside the mainstream of Western culture. 
Moreover, IQ scores are not fixed, but fluctuate 
even from one decade to the next, as in the follow- 
ing results from a large, nationwide study: 



Ethnicity 




IQ 




1970*s 


1960s 


Polish 


109 


107 


Chinese 


108 


107 


German 


105 


106 


Irish 


105 


107 


Italian 


100 


10S 


Mexican 


87 


82 


Black 


82 


88 


Puerto Rican 


80 


84 



(Source: Essays and Dc'.a on Amct can Ethnic 
Groups, Urban Institute. 1978.) 

High crime rates among blacks are likewise re- 
garded as unique, and often glibly attributed to 
such "root causes" as racism and discrimination. 
Historically, however, there is nothing unique to 
blacks about crime and violence. Police vans are 
still called "Paddy wagoas" today because they 
were so often full of Irishmen in 19th-century 
America, The Irish killed more people in one r'ot 
in New York in 1863 than blacks killed in all the 
ghetto riots across the country in the 1960 s, Nor 
were the Irish themselves unique. In fact, they 
were often trr victims of riots, as other groups in- 
vaded their neighborhoods to commit violence, 
arson, or murder. Nineteenth -v^ntury "race riots" 
were much bloodier than their present-day coun- 
terparts, even though the "races" involved were 
usually all white. 

As for "white racism" as the root cause of black 
crime, it has produced no such effect on other 
non-whites, such as We*i Indians or lajianese- 
Americans. Studies have shown both groups to 
have lower crime rates tfwn whites. Thr is not to 
deny that crime in general, and high crime rates 
among blacks in particular, arc serious problems. 
They are, indeed, much too seriour to b? dealt 
with through ea*.y assumptions and ideology. 

Ignored Variables 

Ir loroLociCAL predispositions tend to lead peo- 
ple toward giving explanations without evidence, 
they also tend to make people ignore factors that 
preclude an assessment oT blame, or quick politi- 
cal solutions. 
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Thus, one of the most obvious reasons for dif- 
ferences in income among ethnic groups is rou- 
tinely overlooked: some groups work more thin 
others. About one-fifth of Chinese-American fa- 
milies Have three or more people working. 
Among Puerto Ricam the proportion is less 
than half that. When it comes to families with no 
one working, it is the Puerto Ricans who are first 
and the Chinese who are last. Most ethnic groups 
fall somewhere betweem these extremes, with the 
four lowest income groups having the fewest peo- 
ple per family working regularly. 

Experience is another obvious factor in income 
differences-and one that is just as routinely ir 
nored. This is a country where income differences 
among age brackets are even greater than income 
differences among races and ethnic groups. For 
this reason, differences in age (experience) among 
ethnic f roups will obviously sffect income. These 
age differences are vast: the four lowest income 
group* are all at least a decade younger than the 
four hithett. and at least two decades younger 
than the top group, the Jews. 



Ethnicity Act 

Jewish *G 

Polish 40 

Irish * » 

German 36 

Italian 36 
Anglo-Saxon 

Japanese 32 

Total US. 28 

Chinese 27 

Black 22 

American Indian 20 

Mexican 18 

Puerto Rican 18 



(Source- U-S. Bureau of the Census.) 

Age differences of this magnitude turn gross com- 
parisons among ethnic pro up* into comparisons of 
jpples and oranges. 

Educational difference* compound the effect of 
age differences, jews, in addition to being more 
than a quarter of a century older than Puerto Ri- 
cans, average 70 per cent more cduation. In the 
{ace of compounded differences of this magnitude, 
high-level occupations which typically require 
both experience and education cannot he filled on 
the basis of proportional representation from the 
various ethnic groups. Yet the government's af- 
tirmative-action policies constantly compare job 
percentages with population percentages-ignor- 
ing the fsct that population statistics include not 
only the inexperienced and less educated, but also 
children and infants. 

Something as apparently innocuous as location 
has a great impact on income. Regional differences 



in incomes are very substantial, especially as be- 
tween the South and other regions. The average 
difference in income between California and Ar- 
kansas it greater than that between blacks and 
whites. Between Alaska and Mississippi, the In- 
come difference is greater still. The apparent para- 
dox that Puerto Ricans earn a shade more than 
blacks nationally, while at any given location 
blacks tend to earn more Cian Puerto Ricans, is 
easily explained by the fact that half the black 
population of the United Slates is located in the 
low-income South. Even the more substantial in- 
come advantage of Mexican-Americans over blacks 
disappears if one considers only blacks outside the 
South. In Los Angeles, the two groups' incomes 
are virtually identical. 

Virtually every American ethnir |-ou»- has its 
own peculiar pattern of geographical distribution, 
reflecting historical happenstance and cultural pref- 
erence. Each group' i average national income re- 
flects regional variations which may have nothing 
to do with ethnicity. Even an ideal society, with 
aero discrimination, would not produce equal in- 
come* for it* various ethnic groups as long as they 
were distributed geographically in different ways 
-this, quite apart from all the other huge differ- 
ences in age, education, and other (actors. 

One of the more Jnungible-but very important 
—differences among groups has to do with cul- 
ture, tradition, values, and work skills. Many of 
these differences go back to the time before the 
various groups ever set foot on American soil. The 
overrepresc nation of Jews in the garment indus- 
try in America reflects a previous overrepresen- 
tation in clothing production in Eastern Europe. 
The overrepresenution of Germans in the Ameri- 
can beer industry, or of Irish in politiar likewise 
has historical roou in their respective countries of 
origin. 

Not only skills but attitudes were brought over 
from Europe or other places of origin. The Irish 
in Boston at the turn of the century had more ed- 
ucation than Jews in the same city at that same 
time, but more Jewish children than Irish chil- 
dren went on to college. American society had 
given the Irish (who arrived earlier) more educa- 
tion than it had the Jews, but centuries of tradi- 
tion in Europe had produced very different atti- 
tudes toward education in the two groups. "So- 
ciety** in the United Sates is not the cause of ill 
American social phenomena. 

Some Implications 

Notminc is easier to find in American history 
than ethnic or racial discrimination-in jobs, 
schooling, housing, and many other basic areas of 
life. It is templing to find here the explanation of 
all intergroup differences. But the pretence of 
other large difference* -in age, geographical distri- 
bution, and cultural orientation— mcaiu that dis- 
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crimination cannot automatically be presumed to 
be the only factor, or necessarily even the major 
tutor. 

How far have we come in reducing or eliminat- 
ing discriminatory pay dlf erences among individ- 
uils with the tame qualifications and different ra- 
cial or ethnic backgrounds? Among the younger 
generation, we have come just about all the way. 
By the late I960**, young blacks and whites from 
families with similar reading (or non-reading) 
habits, and with the same individual levels of edu- 
cation. A*a* thr aeav income. Tbh was a milestone 
in the fight against discrimination, but the fact 
that Urge racial and ethnic difcrences in Income 
still remain indicates that the fight against dis- 
crimination b only one of many battles that need to 
be fought Heading habits, for example* vary signi- 
ficantly among ethnic groups, as do family siae, 
the number of one-parent households, and many 
other characteristics that affect the opportunity for 



young people to enter the economy with equal 
qualifications. That many of today's racial or eth- 
nic handicaps existed before young people ever 
reached the employer's door is no consolation, but 
only an indication of where needed efforts might 
be directed. 

Unfortunately, nuny of these environmental 
factors are much more difficult to deal with than 
employer discrimination. Civil-right* organisation* 
with years of specialisation in fighting employer 
discrimination cannot change direction overnight, 
or take on a whole new range of social problems 
that no one knows how to cope with very effec- 
tively. Such a drastic reorientation is hardly feasi- 
ble. What it possible is for thinking people, and 
especially dedsion-maken, to require hard evi- 
dence before advocating public policies based on 
time-worn cliches, especially when they are held 
by organizations or self-styled spokesmen doing 
business-as-usuai. 
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Blacks Must Now Fight the Enemy Within 
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racfat *faua to act m mm prrMficca, Tofay tM mm 
MdrrtMMMlcwiigMiMM till Math i aci fa*— 
coocMMtMtMMt tovAicaoMt mcmm mmiimm mjo> 
cmL Mt Mm* mm* tr«t«Mt of mkmu For atada 
cM mmmm Mt mmjmi Mm Mt tht <mmmc* ol tao» 
Ma Mt M mmmjmmmL Wt Mm at oar mmomI mm* 
a far mmmMmj CM "mmm/ «iia> 



cMcMt TM Mot «f mmmc* bj fcfacM ajjMMt otMr 
fafacM k «f MKMMf 1 1 ii i HI i ii TM ii: iik Mi r per- 

(OTMMM t( MOT ywMf MMJM* OMO M CMMMrfaM tO 

roc«M MmMjmm) far mmm EmJMM b a farttj* faa> 
gMft. fa mmmL Coca mm. mom Uatk mmmb §n 
Mm «Mk atil m fajk acMd cMa art mmmmmI fn* 
coMfc TM araMjrdM tf Mtck eMUMa daMMkatM 




wrMirt Mi OMMtfaiy mmmmI fa CM mm » itara. 
Ymmj kfack mm cm M Mm4 la Mag aMat tM cfaV 

MM CMT MM MCMfMl Mt MMt Mt MMJOrt. 

Ufa tMMMMMM fa tM MMfc, fa MMMlMM l MMt, 

of tM TafaM. ataMM} ud Mfawfar af afacfc mmm. 
Bataat hfa to ty hmj tMt mmmc CM Jtfaat of Bm> 
Mi Mmjjm, oor tM cfadfaa of mot* afacfc mmjtm» 

MM M< MMjfCjTt, MT CM CfMMM at MCMM fctO <fa» 
fctac It dMMirfc MMMMt OPT CM MMMMMtatfaa if 

atraMM m I i mow i actfaa lyohfat cm M mmcm4 la 
rtarm Ufa aMotfaa/WMt cm M4 It cmmm fa a coo- 
cotMi dfart ay afacfc fata Mai mmmkMmj to at» 

MOtt CMM MMM Ml WJMM1 fa MJf MMWtl tMt 



0m oMtacfa 10 MMtMg tfcfa dMMMM fa CM MM 
mms upnm H ay civi n^u adrritta iMs ty facat- 



faf ••fafcraal ancfarM fa tM Mack commurwy. wt 
Ml M racfat AMMfcM oxfaty "off tM hook." rtSrv 
fat »«m of iMk Moral obfautfaa to Mb tM bfack 
mm. AootMr oooorca nprrMid Moot tafaei on tM 
"MMty vttfa" fa M*t MM M WMU confirm *W 
Mfa/iMtM^ariMori*yM4MtHUct«*rlnfcriof. 

fccacf tM M w nrrfaa art Mfaa fac il WMa It May M 
CM to* of Mat Mi CMgOMj ncMa tMt to miry 
afacto AmI tMMMMM mItmI fa powjrty. tM rctpontf 
MHy far CM MMvmt of Mack yoMMtm Mi *wt<y 
m Bo m m mm m of CM afacfc coM M M j My Itarif. TMrt 

fa MMt MMMT fa MMriMJ tfat tMJMMMMty. far UtQM 

Mtf liMilfaniHr> at (mj> far t afacfc caoMtfao miy 
■ii ii ailiii f afaiiMMtaaytMMjifcMtit 

At MMt MMt. Mi I tfcfafc tMt MMt Ml MM Mtfl 

caacMitMaMrtMMictMiMMtitMttirtbuik^ 
mi'i mm Mm tMa K fa to ommI tM* pmmfag tM 
MyfatlCMtCMyMMMMfa. BfarM rMtnr tflqrfto 
M *Mrka*» cmjkmmm a* tM coot fa M atffact ckaV 
bmafcfcdiMailidiialaafatl'iWwi 

litrMoajr* mjcUmj provkfaa mmmt tMport for 
cMm Mmtmm fa afacfc fafarfadty cMt CM oottka*- 

tfaB rftM MMMkMMt MfaNfari I* MMM 1 Mm ufad- 

o4 Of cmvm. mkM art faMnody m captblt of tc- 

CMMMMMMt M MfMt MM fa tfat MCMtT. Ym fawr 

CMkiMtlMt«CMLfMttMoary«tytoiri>vtitiitor 

MM t Mlf^Ma iJM My ft'M IIIMNtMIIM>9tfaU 
TMMj MpprtMfaf MMMMM tf fattrMl fafajTM for 

mm tMt cado) atMMtnM vfl M cmAtmmJ fa mV^m- 
faotMg. MmW iriHiMi M aoth CM Mxfa of wfatt 

MMjfa Mt OtMr fa CM MJMti Mi MCMBpfattfy fat* 
MfajMMOfMlMMy MMM MjMJM; 

TM cfai ifajMl mmmmmI carfd Mptrfcott a hi»- 
txrkioMMMctoMtMMMRtMMptytMv cooaid- 
trafac tateM* Mi i im ml m to *jW Mjfa a j Mftcdy with 

tftfa fCMMM, k fa M It M OMCMMi Mack MMM* to 
momm tMy i*. 



TMaWMffap * Mm» a/ MMMrftM Mo y at aWJfaM/ 
JCmmt> SrMjfajpMVMMM tr /mimW *ai t mtmhtnf 

OW CmmB /W t MOM aVOMMM ^MMfa, 
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Great Expectations- 
For Black Children 



One way lo underhand what Jeff 
Howard and Ray Harnmond arc talk- 
ing about a tolfcinic ot CnZnese Amer- 
icana and porat guards. 

Howard and Hammond don't men- 
tion Oriental basketball players any- 
where in their veiWiftmf discussion of 
the academic undcTacrucvemenl of 
black students m "Rumors of Inferiori- 
ty." in the Sept. 9 issue of The New 
Republic. 

Their interest i* not athletics but 
tlie bLxk performance gap on mea- 
sure* ranging from the Scholastic Ap- 
trtute Tot <thc bbek median »core u 
vjtne 200 point* below the while 
median on a test where the maximum 
score is I. COO) lo the Florida test for 
teadteri <p*>s*?tl by 80 percent of 
v.hilc* who lake it. '.Ik- black pis* rale 
t* 35 to 40 pcrtci.t) to the Niw York 
Ci:y ^r^eam'-* evmiOo *> pen tut «f 
the white aopltt mA\ pav» A; 4 4 per- 
cent of Hispanic*. |.b per«nl of 
bUck>). 
Whit accocnls for the gap* 
Howard, a nocu! psychology t. and 
HattiiiKMvl. a physician, think tnc an- 
swer !un \t i> little to do Willi ability 
and .i kit to do with scJ-doubt. ill' 
founded presumption* and powerful, 
uuernaltred stereotypes. 

"The ix-rfornuncc gap is largely a 
behavioral problem." the authors con- 
tend "It u the rt*u!t of a remediable 
tenoVn* >* {of Irfacfcsj to avoid mtetlec- 
tnal engagement and competition. 
Avoidance is rooted m the fears and 
velf-doubt tu?tofcttd bf * nu ** 
legacy of Amcrn. jn racism: the strong 
negsttve stereotypes about black intel- 
lectual capabilities " 

Teachers, mfliroced by test dau 
and other pervasive rumors of black 
inferiority, tend lo expect less of Mack 
students; bhek students tend to ac- 
cept the judgment of their intellectual 
mfenorily and their resulting ooor ef- 
fort and performance fulfills every- 
body's expectatttfl. 

As with Chinese basketball players 
Genetics and mnate ability alone can- 
not explain the almost total absence of 
Chinese players from post -high school 
basketball Physical use might account 
for the absence of centers and for- 
wards. Out surety the same physical 
and mental agility, the s*me hand-eye 
coordination, the same quickness and 
body control that produce so many 
outstanding gymnasts and taUe-tenna 



players would produce at least one 
NCAApomt icuard. 

Might it be that Chinese young- 
sters, seeing no one who looks kke 
themseUes doing particularly well on 
the courts, saddled with constantly 
reinfoived assumptions that their tal- 
ents lie in other directions, and embar- 
rassed by their awkwaidness the first 
time they try basketball, wmpty 
Choose not to compete? 

A Mack youngster will rarely allow 
Ins uuttal awkwardness tin the court 
to convince hint Hut basketball u not 
his game. His expectation is that he 
will learn to play the game well. And 
because he fully expects to succeed, 
he can be persuaded to undergo end- 
lev» hour* uf instruction, practice and 
drill. 

Is it possible to create a similar ex- 
pectancy for intellectual suxress' The 
authors believe it is IVy call for a 
national progiain. black led. to 
change the "p*yihology of perform- 
ance" among Waik children. The pro- 
gram they describe would have ihree 
key elements 

A deliberate at:rntpt to lontrol 
"expects-icy communications." in- 
cluding the way we talk with one an- 
other, inclui'tug (presumably) the 
tendency to think of intellectual en- 
gagement and i on tpc.it ion as some- 
how "white " 

Inculcation of an "intellectual work 
ethic." "We must teach our people, 
young and mature, the efficacy of in- 
tense, commit ted effort in the at era 
of intellectual activity and the tech- 
niques to develop discipline in study 
and work habit* " 

An effort to change the way young 
people think about their intellectual 
development, encouraging them to 
attribute their intellectual successes 
to ability and their intellectual failures 
to a lack of effort. Failure, rather than 
being allowed to 6e*Xuiy the «htl- 
dren's self-confidence, "should be 
seen instead as feedback indicating 
the need for more intense effort or 
for a different approach to the task." 

Hut. of course, is what every good 
teacher tries to accomplish, and it's 
reasonable to wonder how successful 
the Howard/Hammond prescnption 
will be. Ilut there's not much donl* m 
my mind that their diagnosis could be 
the foundation of a major new attack 
on an old, deeply disturbing problem 
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WASHINGTON POST , July 1, 1985 (WILLIAM RASPBERRY, 



The Cure Is in Black America 




You cm think of Gtem C Loury (ac- 
curately) u one of the new breed of 
"Meek consenaurur—out cf Hep with 
Hie meinitneni Mack leadership ami In- 
sufficiently critical </ the tangs* aOroin- 
i*mtion-**d dUe Mm out of hand. 

Or you cm betes to this Harvard 
p rofes so r of priMcal economy , jedgmg 
his arielys* of the problems confront- 
me the black "underclass" end hie pre* 
scrlotJons far change by (he yardstick 

Perhaps becaem kit views. In Ike 
current issue of The Pubic Interest, 
sound so much Mm what I hew ben 
trying to say. I prefer to fatso to Mm 
when be ttyi that muck of the cure 
for what ails Use* America must be 
provided by Meek America keel 

He beajne w*h a statement of the op- 
posite point of view, that the problems 
that beset the Mac* underdses, tocW- 
mg i*mjy natabity and crime, **are 
themselves rnanifestatfana of oppression 
—the hntorieal and ongoing racism of 



tke 'snssny without'— snd that to locus 
on s a g k oto atrategks aimed at the 
behavior of Macks is to treat the arny 

t ^ Q jS > «m«^efo l yMe7? those 
ce eMeg wo rk (at* makhg the 
coeetef o r g ien e nt X end if a commit - 
meet In crifl rights could be restored 

care of tbssnsdvss." 

Bet: ^ befievn this argument to be 
seriously aaistabsn, and under certain 
circumatsacai noeaUy nuke danger* 
one, for It Mrana My e&ae by skdog 
the mapnsnmity far the maintenance 
of personal vakan and social norms 
among poor Macks on the shoulders of 
those who do not haw an *bair« a> 

Leery Is trying, kt abort, to distbv 
guish between 1auk M (the bnk be- 
tween radam and the pathology of the 
ghetto) and "respoosftfty" (the ques- 
tion of who must take the lead m re- 
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sorwg the problems) > 

It may be fair to assign the toft to. 
racist whites, be argues but the re* 

"no people can be genumery free so 
long as they took to others for then* 



To aomc degree, Loury ia ptj&msf 
ing e horse thst is, if not dead at least 
on Its death bed. Moat of the Mack: 
leadership has begun to accept the no* 
tint that the next steps In the march- 
toward equality must be choreo- 
graphed and directed by blacks theo> 
setm. The qoestkm Is not so touch 
who should do it as what to do. Lour/ 
otters a suggestion: 

"The next frontier lor the (am 
rights] niov ement should be a coo-' 
certed effort to grapple directly with- 
the difficult, internal problems wMek 
lower-cbse Mscks now face. , , . To. 
the extent thst we en foster institu- 
tions within the Mack community that' 
encourag* responsible male involve-, 
ment in patenting, help prevent un* 
planned pregnancies and support, 
young unwed mothers in their eftoru 
to return to school and become self- 
supporting, important changes in- the 
lives of the most vtkurabie segment 
of the Mack population c-a be made.** 

loury k) trlking, quite unabaehedty.' 
about the necessity of chengirg the 
behavior of the Meek anoVtrdess— ' 
something the Meek leadership (until 
quite recently) has been reJocunt to- 
discuss far fear of lending support to. 
the chu m of fajgott t hat Mac V- are 
ao m e h ow unworthy end lefarku , 

But «y» Loury, kk beyond debate' 



"Glenn C. Loury is 
talking, quite 
unabashedly, abouh 
the necessity of ;~ 
changing the 
behavior of the 
black underclass. " 



. that the "vt)ue*,soasl norms and per*, 
tonal behaviors often observed among 
v <5 poorest members of the Mad 
conumuity are quite defect from 
those characteristic of the Made mat 
die cfess." Tins "growing dhrer- 
tencr, M if unsddressed, wiS make it 
vutuaHy irnpossible for the poorer of • 
Macks to improve their orcumstsnce*. 
—even "with the return of eccocnnc. 
prosperity, with the election of a,b> 
ersl Democrat to the presidency,, oc 
with th* doubbng in sue of the Con- 
gressional (Sack Caucus." 

The rundimental requirement lor 
chaoge, aays Loury. is a rotated 
sod -ntimified moral leadership. Aud 
'hit is something that only batch* 
xmseives can provide. 
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The hidden obstacles to black success. 

Rumors Of Inferiority 

By Jeff Howard And Ray Hammond 



T'ODAVS black Americans are the benefkunes of 
great historical achievements. Our ancestors man. 
aged to survive the brutality of slavery and the long histo- 
ry of oppression that followed emancipation Eariymtha 
century they began dismantling the legal structure of seg. 
legation that had kept us out of the institutions of Ameri. 
can society In the 1960s they launched the civil nghts 
movement, one of the most effective mass movements for 
social justice in history. Not «0 of the battles have been 
won, but there is no denying the magnitude of our pred- 
ecessors' achievement. 

Nevertheless, buck Americans today face deteriorating 
conditions fn sharp contrast to other Amencan groups. 
The black poverty rate is triple that of whites, and 
the unemployment rate is double. Black infant mortality 
not only is double that of whites, but may be rising for 
the first time in a decade. We have reached the point 
where more than half of the Mack children bom in 
this country are bem out of wedlock— most to teenage 
parents Blacks account for more than 40 percenl of the 
inmates in federal and state prisons, and in 1982 the 
probability of being murdered was six tones greater for 
blacks than for whites The officially acknowledged high 
schod dropout rate in many metropolitan areas tt more 
man 30 percent. Seme knowledgeable observers say it is 
over 50 percent in several major ones. These problems 
not enh/ reflect the current depressed state of black Amer- 
ica, but a bo impose obstacles to future advancement. 



Jeff Howard is a sooa! psychologist Kay Hammond is a 
physician and ordamed minister. 



The racism, discrimination, and oppression that black 
people have suffered and continue to suffer are clearly at 
the root of many of today's problems. Nevertheless, our 
analysts takes off from a forward-looking, and we betieve 
optimise, note: we are convinced that black people to- 
day, because of the gains in education, economic status, 
and political leverage that we have won as a result of the 
cml nghts movement are m a posibon to substantially 
improve the conditions of our commurabes using the re- 
sources already at our disposal. Our thesis is simple: the 
progress of my group rs affected nctf only by public pol>cy 
and by the racial attitudes of sooety as a whole! but by that 
group's capacity to exploit its own strengths Our concern 
As about factors mat prevent black Americans from using 
those strengths. 

Ifs important to distinguish between the specific cir- 
cumstances a group faces and its capacity to marshal its 
own resources to change those circumstances. Solving the 
problems of black communities requires a focus on the 
factors that hinder black people from more effectively 
managing their own circumstances. What are some of 
these factors? 

Inttikctml Dtveiopmmt Intellectual development is the 
primary focus of this article because it is the key to success 
m Amencan society. Black people traditionally has-* un- 
derstood this. Previous generations decided that segrega- 
tion had to go because it relegated blacks to the backwater 
of Amencan society, effectively denying us the opportuni- 
ties, exposure, and competition that form the basis of 
intellectual development. Black intellectual development 
was one of the major benefits expected from newly won 
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access to American institutions That development, in 
him. was expected to be a foundation for future 
advancement. 

YET NOW. three decades after Brvwn v Board of Educa- 
tion, there is pervasive evidence of real problems in 
the intellectual performance of many Wade people From 
astronomical high school dropout rates among the poor to 
substandard academic and professional performance 
among those most privileged, there is a disturbing consis- 
tency in reports of lagging development While some 
black people perform at the highest levels m every field of 
endeavor, the percentages who do so are small. Deficien- 
cies in the process of intellectual development are one 
effect of the long-term suppression of a people: they are 
also, we bebese, one of the chief causes erf continued social 
and economic underdevelopment Intellectual under- 
development is one of the most perruaous effects of rac- 
ism, because it limits the perpJe's ability to solve problems 
over which they are capable of exercising substantia! 
control 

Black Americans are understandabty sensitive about 
discussions of the data on our performance, smee this kind 
of information has been used too often to justify attacks on 
affirmative action and other government efforts to inv 
prove the position of Macks and other rmnontics Never- 
theless, the importance of this issue demands that black 
people and all others interested in social justice overcome 
our sensitivities, analyze the problem, and search for 
solutions. 

The Prrfonmrta G*p. Measuring mSeuectual perform- 
ance requires making a comparison. The comparison may 
be with the performance of others in the same Situation, or 
with sorr^esUbushedstondardofexceUence.orboth It is 
typically measured by grades, job 'performance ratings, 
and scores on standarcUxed and professional tests In re- 
cent years a flood of articles, scholarly papers, and books 
have documented an inteflectuaj performance gap be- 
tween blacks and the population as a whole 

• In 1952 the College Board, for the first hne tn its history, 
published data on the performance of various groups on 
the Scholastic Apttude Test (SAT). The difference be- 
tween the combined median scores of blacks and whites 
on the verbal and math portions of theSAI was slightly 
more than 200 points. Differences in family income don't 
explain the gap. Even at incomes over SSO.000. there re- 
mained* 120-c^nt difference Triese Differences persisted 
in the next two years 

• In 1983 the N'CAA proposed a retirement that all col- 
lege athletic recruits have a high school grade-point aver- 
age of at least 2.0 (out of a maximum of 4 0) and a mini- 
mum combined SAT score of 700 This rule, intended to 
prevent the explotUrjon of young athletes, was stronglv 
opposed by black college presidents and cml rights lead- 
ers They were painfully aware that in recent years less 
than half of all black students have achieved a combined 
score of 700 on the SAT. 

• Asian-Americans consistently produce a median SAT 



score 140 to 150 points higher than blacks with the sam- 
family income 

• The pass rate for black police officers on New York City' 
sergeant's exam is 1 6 percent. For rusparucs, it's 4 4 pei 
cent For whites, it's 10 6 percent These are the resul' 
tftrr $500,000 was spent, by court order, to produce a te 
that was job-related and nondiscriminatory No one. eve 
those alleging discrimination, could explain how the r« 
vised test was bused 

• Florida gives a test to all candidates for teaching pos 
tions The pass rate for whites is more than 80 percent F» 
blacks, tfs 35 percent to 40 percent. 

Th»i is just a sampbng. All these reports demonstrate 
real cLfference between the performance of black; an 
other groups. Many of the results cannot be easuy e 
plained by socfoeconocuc differences or ounonty star 
perse. 

WHAT IS the explanation? Clear thinking about ti- 
ts inhibited by the tendency to equate performan 
with ability. A'Anowiedging the performance gap is. 
many minds, tantamount to inferring that blacks are intt 
lectuaBy Inferior. But inferior performance and mfen» 
ability are not the same thing. Rather, the performarv 
gap » largely a behavioral problem. It b the result of 
rcmcoiablc tendency to avoid mtcuectual engagement ai 
competition. Avoidance is rooted in the fears and sc 
doubt engendered by a major legacy of American racisr 
the su-ortg negative stereotypes about black inteflectu 
capabilities. Avoidance of mteuectual competition is mar 
fested nost obviously in the attitudes of many bla 
youths toward academic work, but it is not limited 
children. It affects the intellectual performance of bb 
people of all ages and feeds put lie doubts about bla 
intellectual ability 

I. Intellectual Development 

The performance gap damages the self-confidence 
many black people. Black students and professional pe 
p!e cannot help but be bothered by poor showings 
competitive academic and professional situations. Bla 
leader? too often have tried to explain away these pre 
kerns by blaming racism or cultural bias in the tests the 
selves. These factors haven't disappeared. But for ma 
middle-dais bUck Americans who have h*d access to c< 
cabonal and economic opportunities for nearly 20 yer 
the traditional protestations of cultural deprivation c 
educational disadvantage ring hollow. Given the culrt 
and educational advantages that many black people n 
enjoy, the claim that all blacks should be exempt from 
rxrformanc* standards applied to others is interpreted 
a taa* admission of mferionty. This admission idds t 
ther weight to the questions, m our own minds and in ' 
minds of others, about black inteHgence. 

The traditional explanations— laziness or inferionty 
the one hand, racism, discrimination, and bused tests 
the other— are inaccurate and unhelpful What is requm 
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iran explanation that accounts for the subtle influences 
people exert over the behavior and self-confidence of oth- 
er people. 

Developing an explanation that might serve as a basis 
for corrective action is important. The record of the last 20 
years suggests that waiting for grand initiatives from the 
outside to save the Mack community is futile Blacks will 
rave to rely on our own mgenuity arid resources We need 
kxal and national political leaders. We need skilled ad- 
ministrators and creative business executives We need a 
broad base of well-educated volunteers and successful 
people in all fields as role modeb for black youths In 
short, we need a large number of sophisticated, intellec- 
tually developed people who are confident of their ability 
to operate on an equal level with anyone. Chronic medio- 
cre intellectual performance b deeply troublng because it 
suggests that we are not developing enough such people 

TV Comjctitrvc Process Intellectual development b not a 
fixed asset that you either have or don't have Nor b it 
based on magic. It is a process of expanding mental 
strength and reach. The development process is demand- 
ing It requires time, discipline, and intense effort. It al- 
most always involves competition as well. Successful 
groups place high value on intellectual performance. They 
encourage the drive to excel and use com petition to sharp- 
en skills and stimulate development m each succeeding 
generation The developed people that result from this 
competitive process become the pool from which leader- 
ship of ail kinds b drawn Competition, in other words, is 
an essential spur to development 

Competition b dearly not the whole story. Cooperation 
and solitary study are valuable, too. But of the various 
keys to intellectual development, competition seems to 
fare worst m the estimation of many blacks. Black young 
people, in particular, seem to place a strong negative value 
on intellectual competition 

Black people have proved to be very competitive at 
some activities, partial lady sports and entertainment It rs 
our sense, however, that many blacks consider intellectual 
competition to be inappropriate It appears to inspire little 
interest or respect among many youthful peer groups 
Often, in fact, it is labeled "grade grubbing." and gives 
way to sports and social activity as a basis for peer accep- 
tance The intellectual performance gap is one result of 
this retreat from competition. 

H. The Psychology of Performance 

Rumors of Inferiority The need to avoid intellectual com- 
petition is a psychological reaction to an image of black 
intellectual infenonty that has been projected by the larger 
society, and to a less than conscious process of internaliza- 
tion of that image by black people over the generations 

The rum«r of black intellectual mfenonry has been 
around for a long bme It has been based on ground* as 
diverse as twisted biblical citations, dubious philosophical 
arguments, and unscientific measurements of skull capac- 
ity The latest emergence of tha old theme has been in the 



controversy over race and IQ For 15 years newsmaga- 
zines and television talk shows have enthusiastically tak- 
en up the topic of Hack intellectual endowment. We have 
watched authors and cntics debate the proposition that 
blacks are genetically inferior to whites in intellectual 
capability 

Genehc explanations have a chilling finality. The igno- 
rant an be educated, the lazy can be motivated, but what 
can be done for the individual thought to have been bom 
without the basic equipment necessary to compete or de- 
velop' Of course the allegation of genetic mfenonry has 
been hotly disputed. But the debate has touched the con- 
sciousness of most Americans. We are convinced that this 
spectacle has negatively affected the way both blacks and 
whites trunk about the intellectual capabilities of black 
people It also has affected the way blacks behave in intel- 
lectually competitive situations The general expectation 
of black intellectual inferiority, and the fear this expecta- 
tion generates, cause many black people to avoid intellec- 
tual competition 

OUR HYPOTHESIS, in short, is thrs (1) Black per- 
formance problems are caused in large part by a 
tendency to avoid intellectual competition (2) This ten- 
dency is a psychological phenomenon that arises when 
the larger society projects an image of Hack intellectual 
inferonty and when that image rs internalized by black 
people (3) Imputing intellectual inferiority to genetic 
causes, especially in the face of data confirming poorer 
performance, intensifies the fears and doubts that sur- 
round tras issue 

Clearly the image of inrerionty continues to be project- 
ed The internalization of this image by black people is 
harder to prove empirically. But there is abundant evi- 
dence in the expressed attitudes of many black youths 
toward intellectual competition: in the inability of most 
black communities to inspire the same commitment to 
intellectual excellence that b routinely accorded athletics 
and entertainment, and in the fact of the performance gap 
itself— especially when that gap persists among the chil- 
dren of economically and educationally pnvueged 
households 

Expectenoes and Performance The problem of Hack intel- 
lectual performance b rooted in human sensitivity to a 
particular kind of social interaction known as "expectancy 
communications *' These are expressions of belief— verbal 
or nonverbal— from one person to another about the kind 
of performance to be expected "Mary, you're one of the 
best workers we have, so 1 know tha t you won't have any 
trouble with this assignment." Or. "Joe. since everyone 
else is busy with other work, do as much as you can on 
mis When you run into trouble, call Mary M The first is a 
positive expectancy; the second, a negative expectancy 

Years of research have clearly demonstrated the power- 
ful impact of expectancies on performance The expecta- 
tions of teachers for their students have a large effect on 
academic achievement Psychological studies under a va- 
nety of circumstances demonstrate that communicated ex- 
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pectatoons induce people to believe that they will do well 
or poorly at a usk. and that such beliefs very often tngger 
responses that result in performance consistent with the 
expectation There is also evidence that "re f ere n ce group 
expectancies" — directed at an entire category of people 
rather than a particular individual— have a similar impact 
on the performance of members of the group. 

EXPECTANCIES do not always work If they come 
from a questionable source or if they predict an out- 
come that is too inconsistent with previous experience, 
they won't have much effect. Only credible expectan- 
cies — those that come from a source considered reliable 
and that address a belief or doubt the performer is sensi- 
tive to— will have a self-fulfilling impact. 

The widespread expectation of black intellectual infen- 
oncy — communicated constantly through the projection 
of stereotyped images, verbal and nonverbal exchanges in 
daily interaction, and the incessant debate about genetics 
and intelligence represents a credible reference-group 
expectancy The message of the race/IQ controversy ts. 
"We have scientific evidence that blacks, because of genet- 
ic inadequacies, can't be expected to do weQ at tasks that 
require great intelligence." As an explanation for past 
black intellectual performance, the notion of genetic in fen- 
on ty is absolutely incorrect. As an expectancy communi- 
cation exerting control over our present intellectual stnv- 
ings, it has been powerfully effective These expectancies 
raise fear and self-doubt in the minds of many blacks, 
especially when they are young and vulnerable. This has 
resulted in avoidance of intellectual activity and chronic 
underperformance by many of our most talented people 
Let us explore this process in more detail. 

The ExpKtancylPafxrncnct Modfi The powerful effect of 
expectancies on performance has been proved, but the 
way the process works ts less well understood. Expectan- 
cies affect behavior, we think, in two ways. They affect 
performance behavior, the capacity to marshal the sharp- 
ness and intensity required for competitive success And 
they influence cognition: the mental processes by which 
people make sense of everyday hi.. 

Behavior As anyone who has expenenced an "off day" 
knows, effort is variable, it is subject to biological cycles, 
emotional states, motivation Most important for our dis- 
cussion, it depends on levels of confidence going into a 
Usk Credible expectancies influence performance behav- 
ior They affect the intensity of effort, the level of concen- 
tration or dtstractibiltty, and the willingness to take rea- 
sonable risks — a key factor in the development of 
self-confidence and new skills 

Cognition Expectations also influence the way people 
think about or explain their performance outcomes These 
explanations are called "attributions." Research in soaal 
psychology has demonstrated that the causes to which 
people attribute their successes and failures have an Im- 
portant impact on subsequent performance 

All of us encounter failure But a failure we have been 
ted to expect affects us differently from an unexpected 



failure When people who are confident of doing well a 
task are confronted with unexpected failure, they tend 
attnbute the failure to inadequate effort. The likely 
sponse to another encounter with the same or a sum 
task ts to work harder People who come into a task • 
pecting to fail, on the other hand, attnbute their failure 
lack of ability. Once you admit to yourself, in effect, that 
don't have what it takes/' you are not likely to approa 
that Usk again with great vigor. 

Indeed, those who attnbute their failures to Inadequ; 
effort are likely to conclude that more effort will produo 
better outcome. This tnggers an adaptive response to fa 
ure. In contrast, those who have been led to expect failu 
will annbute their failures to lack of ability, and will find 
difficult to rationalize the investment of greater effoi 
They will often hesitate to continue "banging my he 
against the wall " They often, in fact, feel depressed wh 
they attempt to work, since each attempt represents 
confrontation with their own feared inadequacy 

T HIS COMBINED EFFECT on behavior and cognitw. 
b what makes expectancy so powerful. The negatr 
expectancy first tends to generate failure through its ir 
pact on behavior, and then induces the individual 
blame the failure on lack of ability, rather than the acrt 
(and correctable) problem of inadequate effort. Thtsrrus- 
tnbuuon in rum becomes the basis for a new negab 
expectancy By this process the individual, in effect, intt 
nalizes the low estimation originally held by others Th 
internalized negative expectancy powerfully affects futu* 
competitive behavior and future results 

The process we describe is not limited to black people 
goes on all the tune, with individuals from all groups, 
helps to explain the supenonty of some groups at son 
areas of endeavor, and the mediocnty of those san 
groups in other anvts What makes black people unique 
that they a re singled out for the stigma of genetic tntelle* 
tual inferiority. 

The expectation of intellectual inferiority accompanies 
black person into each new intellectual situation. Sine 
each of us enters these tests under the cloud of predicti 
failure, and since each failure reinforces doubts about or 
capabilities, all intellectual competition raises ti«? specif 
of having to admit a lack of intellectual capacity But tru 
particular expectancy goes beyond simply predicting an 
inducing failure The expectancy message explicitly a 
cnbes the expected failure to genes, and amounts to ■ 
open suggestion to black people to understand any failu 
in intellectual activity as oonfirmanon of genetic infenc 
ity. Each engagement in intellectual competition cam. 
the weight of a test of one's own genetic endowment ar 
that of black people as a whole. Facing such a temb 
prospect, many black people recoil from any situaoo 
where the rumor of infenonty might be proved true 

For many black studtnts this avoidance manifests itse 
in a concentration on athletics and socializing, at the ex 
pense of more challenging (and anxiety-provoking) aca 
demic work For black professionals, it may involve a ten 
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d/ncy to shy away from competitive situations or projects, 
or an inability to muster the intensity — or commit the 
time — necessary to excel Thus sort of thinking and behav- 
ior certainly does not characterize all black people in com- 
pebttve settings But it is characteristic of enough to be a 
senous problem. When it happens, »t should be under- 
stood as a less than conscious reaction to the psychological 
burden of the terrible rumor 

TV InteilectusI Inferiority Ccmt There always have been 
constraints on the intellectual exposure and development 
of black people in the United States, from laws prohibiting 
the education of blacks during slavery to the Jim Crow 
laws and "separate but equal" educaooruJ arrangements 
that persisted until very recently In dismantling these 
legal barriers to development, the dvil rights movement 
fundamentally transformed the possibilities for bbek peo- 
ple. Now. to realize those possibilities, we must address 
the mental barriers to competition and performance. 

The doctrine of intellectual inferiority acts on many 
Wack Americans the way that a "con" or a "hustle" like 
three-card monte acts on its vktim. It is a subtle psycho- 
logical input that ^teracts with charactensbes of the hu- 
man cognitive apparatus — in this case, the extreme sensi- 
tivity to expectancies— to generate self-defeating behavior 
and thought processes It has reduced the intellectual per- 
formance of millions o% lack people 

Intellectual infenonty, like segregation, is a destructive 
idea whose tune has passed Like segregation, it must be 
removed as an Influence in our lives. Among its other 
negative effects, fear of the ternble rumor has restricted 
discussion by ail parties, and has limited our capacity to 
understand and improve our situation. But the intellectual 
inferiority game withers m the light of discussion and 
analysis We must begin now to talk about intellectual 
performance, work through our expectations and fears of 
intellectual mien on ty, consciously define more adaptive 
attitudes toward intellectual development, and build our 
confidence m the capabilities of all people. 

T'HE expectancy/performance process works both 
ways Credible positive expectancies can generate 
self-confidence and result in success An important part of 
the solution to black performance problems is converting 
the negative expectancies that work against black develop- 
ment into positive expectances that nurture it We must 
overcome our fears, encourage competition, and support 
the kind of performance that will dispel the notion of black 
intellectual infenonty 

III. The Commitment to Development 

In our work with black high school and college stu- 
dents and with black professionals, we have shown 
that education in the psychology of performance can pro- 
duce strong performance improvement very quickly 
Black America needs a nationwide effort, now, to en- 
Sure that all black people— but especially Wack youths— 
are free to express their intellectual gifts That if- 



fbrt should be built on three basic elements 

• Deliberate control of expectancy communications We 
must beg>n with the way we talk to one another the 
messages we give and the expe-iations we set This in- 
cludes the verbal and nonverbal messages we communi- 
cate in day-to-day social intercourse, as well as the expec- 
tancies communicated through the educational process 
and media images 

• Definition of an "intellectual work ethic " Black commu- 
nities must develop strong positive attitudes towa rd intel- 
lectual competition. We must teach our people, youngand 
mature, the efficacy of intense, conurutted effort m the 
arena of intellectual activity and the techniques to develop 
discipline m study and work habits. 

• Influencing thought processes. Teachers.; parents, and 
other authority figures must encourage young blacks to 
attnbute their intellectual successes to ability (thereby 
boosting confidence) and their failures to lack of effort. 
Failures must no longer destroy black children's confi- 
dence m their intelligence or m the efficacy of hard work. 
Failures should be seen instead as feedback indicating the 
need for more intense effort or for a different approach to 
the task. 

The task that confronts us is no less challenging than the 
task that faced those Americans who dismantled segrega- 
tion. To realize the possibilities presented by their achieve- 
ment, we must silence, once and for all. the rumors of 
infenonty 

Who's Responsible* Expectations of black infenonty are 
communicated, consciously or unconsciously, by many 
whites, including teachers, managers, and those responsi- 
ble for the often demeaning representations of blacks in 
the media These expectations have sad consequences for 
many blacks, and those whose actions lead to such conse- 
quences may be held accountable for them. If the people 
who shape policy in the United States, from the White 
House to the local elementary school, do not address the 
problems of performance and development of Macks and 
other mmonbes, all Amencans will face the consequences 
instability, disharmony, and a national loss of the poten- 
tial productivity of more than a quarter of the population 

Howe* it, when economic necessity and the demands 
of socul justice compel us toward social change, those 
who have the most to gain from change— or the most to 
lose from its absence— should be responsible for pointing 
the way. 

It is time that blacks recognize our ovn responsibility 
When we react to the rumor of inferionty by avoiding 
intellectual engagement, and when we allow our children 
to do so, black people forfeit the opportunity for intellec- 
tual development that could extinguish the debate about 
our capacities, and set the stage for group progress Blacks 
must hold ourselves accountable for the resulting waste of 
talent— -and valuable time Black people have everything 
to gam— in stature, self esteem, and problem-solving cap- 
ability—from a more aggressive and confident approach 
to intellectual competition We must assume responsibil- 
ity for our own performance and development O 

SEPTEMBER* 1**1 21 
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Chairman Miller. Without objection. 

The Chair has an opening statement, and if there is no objection, 
I would like to insert it in the record at this point. 
[Statement of Chairman George Miller follows:] 
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Owewino Statement or Hon. George Miller, A Representative in Congress 
From the State or California and Chairman, Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

I want to begin by commending Congressman Alan Wheat for asking 
the Select Committee to hold this hearing, "Melting Pot: Pact Or 
Fiction?", in conjunction with the Congressional Black Caucus. 

Issues related to race and immigration remain at the core of 
America's agenda* To the extent we resolve them together, we 
advance those ideals and dreams which we are most proud of. To the 
extent we fail, we fail those, here and abroad, who hold America's 
promise of fairness and opportunity to be their -*m salvation and 
hope. 

Our obligations, therefore, go beyond occasional scrutiny by 
policymakers, or trendy theorizing by social scientists, or official 
government lassitude. 



Our obligation is to be honest with ourselves about today's 
realities, and sensitive to the changing needs of tomorrow. 

Clearly, there is much we have achieved. With improved access 
to prenatal care for pregnant women, and better nutrition, infant 
mortality and low birthweight rates for black infants have declined 
significantly over the past three decades. This year, minority 
students led the greatest single year increase in SAT scores in over 
two decades, with Mexican-American and Puerto Rican students posting 
the highest gains. Recent studies also show Uiat significant 
numbers of Asian refugee children — in ti^is country only 3 to 4 
years with no prior knowledge of English — ere excelling in school 
in math-related subjects and are holding their own in English. 

But there is another side* of the coin. 

Infant mortality in the black community is 94% higher than it is 
in the white community amd the gap is widening. 

One out of two black children are now in poverty. 

Hispanic children were the only group of children for whom 
poverty rose in 1984. 



(over) 
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School dropout rates for Native American children reach as high 
as 85 percent in some urban areas. Hispanic and black youth also 
continue to face extremely high dropout rates. 

Tragically, some of the strides made in overcoming economic and 
social problems faced by past generations of minorities and 
Immigrants are now being reversed* 

There is still all too ample evidence that the burdene of 
poverty, discrimination and discouragement continue to eat away at 
our social fabric. It is our challenge to attack them no l*ea 
vigorously than the legal barriers of the past* 

What we know about current conditions/ and the causes of those 
conditions/ serves as the context for considering the future. 

In testimony we will hear today, we will learn that given 
current trends in immigration and fertility/ by the year 2000/ one 
out of three Americans will be Hispanic / Black or Asian, Ric it now, 
the minority population of Los Angeles is over 50 percent/ and 22 of 
the nation's 26 largest school districts have predominantly minority 
enrollments* 

In short/ the makeup of our people is undergoing enormous c.iange. 

We will also learn that as the demographic makeup of our nation 
changes/ so too will the structure of our economy* 

The number of blue collar manufacturing jobs will decline/ jobs 
which allowed past generations of minorities to climb into th* 
economic mainstream. The opportunities available to new immigrants 
will increasingly be in low paying service-sector jobs that provide 
far fewer opportunities for upward mobility. 

These changes have enormous implications not only for family 
economic security/ but for family formation/ childrearing, education 
and training/ and health care. 

We have to begin to ask: Are we ready? And/ more importantly, 
do we have the will? 

We/ as a society/ and as a government/ must face our 
responsibilities. Today's hearing/ by putting the spotlight on 
current and future barriers faced by minorities ani immigrants/ 
should help us begin that process. 
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"MZLTXNG POTl FACT OR FICTIOM7* 
A FACT I 



VOMLATZOH AMD ZMOGRAXXO* TBBMD8 

— In 1980, tha total U.S. population wu 226.5 million. Of that, 104.4 
million wars whita, 26.5 million vara black, 1.4 milUon waxa 
Amarlcan Indian, Kaklmo. ox Alaut, and 3.5 million vara Asian and 
Pacific Zolandar. Farsona of fpanlah origin, who may ba of any raca, 
numbarad 14.6 million. (Buraau of tha Cansus, 1985) 

— By 2030, givan currant tranda in fartility and immigration, tha 
Hlapanic population will mora than doubla, from 14.5 milUon to 37 
million, naarly aqualing tha black population. Tha Aalan population 
will mora than quadrupla, from 3.5 milUon to 17 milUon. Although 
thair numbara will hara incraaaad by 15 milUon in 2030, tha 

non-Hi apa/ic whita population will hara daoUnad to 69 parcant of tha 
total population, (Bouriar, Population Rafaranca Buraau, 1905) 

— Slnca 1930, mora than half of all immigranta to tha Onitad Stataa 
hara boon famala, and two-thirda hara baan woman and children . 
(Oapartmant of Labor, 1985) 



FAMZXfT XKCCMB CSAJUhCIBRZJTZCS 

Childran 

— In 1984, tha porarty rata for black childran was 46.2 parcant; for 
Klapanic childran, 38.7 parcant. Ona out of thraa Katira Amarlcan 
childran undar 19 waa poor in 1980. (Buraau of tha Canaua, 1980 and 
1985) 

~ Black childran in two-parant famiUaa ara twlca aa likaly aa whita 
childran in two-parant famiUaa to ba living in porarty. (Childran*! 
Dafanaa Fund, 1985) 

— Two-thirda of all black childran in famala-haadad famillaa ara poor, 
71 parcant of all auch Hlapanic ohildran lira in porarty, tha higtast 
rata of porarty for any group of childran. (Buraau of tha Canaua, 
1985) 

Familla» 

— From 1974 to 1984, raal madian family incoma for black famillaa 
droppad 8.5 parcant I for famiUaa of Span! ah origin, 6.3 parcant; for 
whltaa famiUaa, 2 parcant. In 1974, whita madian family incoma waa 
67 parcant highar than for black famillaa; by 1984, naarly 80 parcant 
hlgbar. (Buraau of tha Canaua, 1985) 

— * Zn 1982, madian incoma for famiUaa of Cuban origin was 118,009; for 
famiUaa of Puarto Rican origin, $11,256. (Buraau of tha Canaua, 

1982) 

— Zn singla-parant houaa holds, two-thirda of whita parants ara 
amployad; lasa than 50 parcant of black, Ilspanic or Katira Amarlcan 
parants hara jobs. (Buraau of Labor statistics, 1985) 

— 8aranty-thraa parcant of Katira Amarican married-ccupla houaaholda 
had at laast ona adult working in 1980. (Buraau cj tha Canaua, I960) 
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After an average of 32 »onth« reeidance In the U.S., 16 pa. cent of 
1400 Southeaet Asian refugee households surveyed hid incomes «t or 
above the poverty level. Sixty-nine percent of ths refugeen hsld 
lc-status jobs; thslr economic improvement resulted almost 
excluelvely frosi inereaeing ths number of housshold m+ab*r» In ths 
vorJtforce, not from improvemente In Individual jobs. (Instltuts for 
Soclsl Research, UniVsrslty of Michigan, 1985) 



TR0M XV EDOCATICel AND DCPLOYXENT 
Academic ekllle and language 

— Despite significant Imprcvem eats in minority reeding skills in ths 
past 14 ysars, thsj cap between black and whits performance rsmalns 
great) only 16 percent of black children vera edspt st reeding et ege 
17, compared with 45 percent of white children of the same ege* 
(National assessment of Educational Progress, 19S5), 

— Eighty percent of Hispanic and SS percent of bleck 17-year-old high 
school student* lack the language skills needed to handle 
college- level work. Fifty-five percent of white 17-yeer-olde lack 
these skills. (Metlonel Assessment of tducetional Progress, 1985) 

— Approximately 10 percent of Hispanic children sged 8*13, and about 25 
percent of those eged 14*20, are enrolled below grade level* 
(national Council of La Rasa, 1985) 

— In e study of 350 Southeast Asian refugee children, 27 percent scored 
in the 90th percentile on math achievement — almost 3 times ths 
national average. Twenty-seven percent also earned e general 
grade-point average of A or A- . Host of the children came to the 
0.8. with, no knowledge of English. (Institute of Social Research, 
1985) 

— t In 1982, there were approximately 2.4 million children in the 0.8. 

with limited English proficiency. In 1980, 21 percent of students in 
, 8an Francisco; 19 percent ix Los Angeles; 19 percent in Boston; and 6 
„, P .-jerccnt in Mew York, had United skills in English. By 1984, thsss 

figures had risen to 29 parowt in San Francisco, and 23 percent in 

Los Angeles. (Fernandas, 1984) 

Dropout re tea 

— In 1984, more than 1 in 4 Hispanic 18 and 19 year olds were high 
school dropouts, as were 1? percent of blacks and IS percent of 
whites. Seme studies estimate e Hispanic dropout rate of 80 percent 
in Hew York City, 70 percent in Chicago, and 50 percent in Los 
Angeles. (Bureau of the Census; Hispanic Policy Development Project, 
1984) 

— The national high school dropout rats for Native Americans svsrsgss 
48 percarat. Studies conducted in eome urban high schools found 
dropout rstss ss high ss 85 percent for Native American and 80 
percent for Puerto Klcan students. (National Coalition of Advocatee 
for Studente, 1985). 

Col la qa anrollmant 

In 1977, college ettendance ratee vera about the same for blacks and 
whites; by 1982, whitss were about 45 percent sors liksly than blacks 
to attend college. (CDF, 1985} 

- Over half of Hispanic and Nstive American college students, snd ovsr 
40' percent of b ick and Asian etudante, were enrolled in 2-yaar 
colleges. (American Council on Education, 1984} 

— Blacks received 6 percent, and Hlspanics only 2 percent/ of 
bachelor's degrees awarded in 1980. (ACE, 1984) 

— White children are three times more likely than black children to 
live in fan. lies headed by college graduates. (CDF, 1985) 

(more) 
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Youth urt loywt 

— In 1984, tha official unwaploymant rata for youth »<j.d 16-19, waa 19 
parcantr for black youth, 43 parcantf for wnita youth, 16 parcant; 
for SLapantc youth, 14 parcant. (Dapartaant of Labor, 1964) 

— I« 1984, tha rwal youth unaaaploymant rata which includaa diacoura9ad 
Job —km, was 31 parcantf for black youth, 58 parcant; for whit* 
youth, 27 parcantf and for Hiapanic youth, 19 parcant. (Sooaavalt 
Cantannial Youth frojact, 1964) 

Concantratlon of Minority tudaota in achoola 

— Mora than ona-fcurtb of Klapanlca attandad achoola with minority 
anroli tnta of 90-100 parcant. (Rational Council of La JUsa, 1985) 

— Twanty c*o out of tha 26 laroaat achool ayatama in tha country had 
anroilr anta of worm than 50 parcant minority atudanta. (Faraandaa, 
1964) 

— A jacant longitudinal atudy abova that black children who attandad 
racially mlxad achoola warm mora liXaly to craduita from hioh school 
•no co-plat* mora yaaxa of collaoa. (Cantar for Social Oroanlaatioo, 
Johna Hopkina Dniwaraity, 1965) 



Infant mortality and low blrthwaioht 

— tha oap in black/whita infant mortality rata a (ZXR) waa widar in 1982 
than at any tima ainoa 1966. In 1982, the XMJt for black infanta waa 
19.6 for acch 1000 Uwa hirtha, oompaxad to 10.1 for whitaa. 
(Oapartmant of maalth and Human aarricaa, 1984) 



In 1983, tha low hlrthwaight rata for infanta of all racaa waa 6.8 
P«oaotJ 5.7 parcant for whitaa, and 12.6 parcant for blacka. slack 
*ad whita low blrthwaioht rataa ahowad tha wicaat oap ainca 1970 
(Katlonal Cantar for Baalth Statiatica, 1985) 



Othar haalth indlcaa 

— In 1983, 10 parcant of black woman and 12.5 parcant of Hiapanic woman 
racairad lata or no pranatal cara. (Katlonal Cantar for Baalth 
Statiatica 1985 l 

— Slack praacltool dlldran arm eix tima a mora Ukaly than whita 
childran to 'iawa aratad blood laad lawala. (xCHS, 1982) 

— Batwaan 47 pare*-.*, and 61 parcant of black praachoolara ara not fully 
Lamunltad a Tain* t ooa or mora pravantabla childhood diaaaaaa, 
ccmparad to batwaan 33 parcant and 43 parcant of whita praachoolara. 
(CDF, 1985) r 

— Matira Amarican and Hiapanic childran ahow tha hlchaat pravalanca of 
9*owth «tuntln 7 and obaalty - 2 to 3 timaa that found among all 
childran a?*a 2 to 4 — auffomatlnc that tha quality of diat for tha a a 
childran la inadaquata. (Cantara for Dleaaaa Control, 1982) 
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Chairman Miller. Mr. Wheat. 

Mr. Wkkat. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 

First let me thank you for your leadership, not only on this par- 
ticular issue but on the range of issues that we have studied as a 
committee since its creation over 2 years ago. 

As we have looked over all of the issues on the Sexect Committee 
on Children, Youth, and Families, one of the unfortunate things 
that we have repeatedly seen is that, no matter what the problem, 
the problem tends to be exaggerated among minority children, par* 
ticularhr among native black children within this Nation. Since the 
scientific community lets us know there are no physiological rea- 
sons for the exacerbation of problems within the black community, 
it is important to hold hearings like this one so that we can begin 
to examine social, economic, cultural, and psychological patterns 
within minority cultures, and within their families. Through our 
examination, perhaps we will begin to determine what are some of 
the causes for lesser degrees of success in black American commu- 
nities. Why, for example *o immigrants achieve a higher degree of 
success than black Americans? 

While it may not be possible today to come to conclusions as to 
why these disparities seem to exist, this hearing can at least begin 
the process of nonemotional examination into the problem. This 
committee has done an excellent job in focusing t a attention of 
the Nation on a number of problems that relate to families in this 
country. With your leadership, I have no doubt that we can begin 
to focus the attention of the Nation on this problem, also. 

I would also like to thank all the witnesses who have come to 
participate in this hearing today. I would especially like to thank 
Dr. Harriette McAdoo, who returned to Washington late last night 
in order to be able to join us. 

C h ai rm an Miller. Congressman Monson. 

Mr. Monson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate very much 
your holding this hearing today. I join with the others in welcom- 
ing the witnesses and look forward to their testimony. 

I don't want to detract from what we are about to learn, but I 
think the fact that so many of the people in this country trace 
their roots to our neighbor to the south, Mexico, it is appropriate to 
express our concern and condolences for the disaster that has 
taken place there. I also commend President and Mrs. Reagan for 
the action they have taken and their commitment to assist in other 
ways as well, and to the Congress for its concern in the resolution 
that we passed. 

I think the spirit of voluntarism has been evident throughout the 
country, both from within the Hispanic community and without, 
and I commend all those who have taken part in efforts to assist in 
Mexico. I note that while that has taken place all over the country, 
there have been people from within my own district that have also 
been a part of that, and I commend them as well. 

I thank the chairman for allowing me this opportunity, and, I 
look forward to the hearing on the important subject that we are 
about to embark on. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Evans. 
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Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman, I have no opening statement. I would 
just like to commend the Chair and the ranking member, Mr. 
Coats, the staff and the witnesses, for the important testimony they 
will give us today. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think if any area of the country exhibits the problems of the so- 
called melting pot, it is the area that I represent in Dade County, 
Miami. Instead of a community, we actually have three to four 
ghettos without a whole lot of communication and very few 
bridges. We have the Cuban American, we have the blacks, we 
have the Anglo— and even the Anglo is subdivided between the 
Jewish and non-Jewish, so we almost have four ghettos in our area. 
We have to build bridges between these people in order to make 
our community survive and for the well-being of our Nation. So 
let's get on with the show. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

The first panel that the committee will hear from will be made 
up of Dr. Leon Bouvier, Dr. Harriette McAdoo, Dr. Ray Hammond, 
and Dr. David Swinton. If you will come forward, please. Welcome 
to the committee. We look forward to your testimony. 

Your written statement will be included in the record in its en- 
tirety. Feel free to proceed in the manner in which ? * u are most 
comfortable. 

Dr. Bouvier, we will start with you. 

STATEMENT OF LEON F. BOUVIER, PH D., VICE PRESIDENT, 
POPULATION REFERENCE BUREAU, INC. 

Dr. Bouvier. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am Leon 
Bouvier, vice president of the Population Reference Bureau, which 
is a nonprofit demographic research organization here in Washing* 
ton. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to testify this morning on 
how demographic changes, particularly immigration, affect our so- 
ciety. Let me state at the outset that the testimony is b*sed on the 
results of objective, nonpartisan analysis. Of course, my views are 
wholly mine and do not necessarily reflect those of the Population 
Reference Bureau. I have submitted a more detailed report and I 
will just summarize it here very briefly. 

I would like to talk first of all about what I call demographic be- 
havior. All of us are population actors. Parents gave birth to us, we 
have children-— some of us have many, some have few, some have 
none — and we all die at some time or other. But very often social 
factors intervene to determine that time. Most of us move once, 
twice, often. Many of us cross international borders. 

The results of all these millions of population acts gives us 
today's population and tomorrow's population, not only in size but 
in composition, age, sex, ethnic, and racial makeup. So immigration 
is a demographic act in that sense. It has been performed by mil- 
lions and millions of individuals who have decided, for ohe reason 
or another, to move to this country from elsewhere. As a result of 
such massive movements, the country's identity itself has been in a 
state of permanent flux. 
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Indeed, as Nathan Glazer recently remarked in "Clamor at the 
Gates " "the United States, it seems, remains the permanently un- 
finished country." 

We are all familiar, I think, with the history of immigration, es- 
pecially t'.*e 19th century shifts from north and west Europe to 
south and east Europe. As a result, the Nation changed its identity, 
from being overwhelmingly white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant to being 
much more heterogeneous within its white majority. 

These dramatic shifts did not occur without trouble. The late 
19th century and early 20th century witnessed increasing hostility 
toward the newest immigrants The result was the restrictive and 
discriminatory legislation of the 1920's, later reaffirmed in 1952. 

With the major changes in legislation in 1965 and subsequent 
years, immigration which had been felling since the twenties once 
again increased. Not only did the number grow, but the sources of 
immigration changed dramatically. The proportion coming from 
Latin America and Asia grew, while that coming from Europe fell. 

Today, immigration levels, especially if we include illegal entries, 
almost equal the high levels of the turn of the century when a mil- 
lion or so a year would enter the country. Today, about 80 percent 
of all legal immigrants come from either Latin America or Asia. 
New shifts haveoeen noticed within the Asian group. Very few 
Japanese migrate to the United States any more. Filipinos have 
jufft surpassed the Chinese as the largest Asian ethnic group in the 
United States. 

So there are differences between the turn of the 20th century 
and the end of the 20th century, which is coming very soon. In 
1900, the resident population of the United States was averaging 
four children per family. Since 1972, fertility in the United States 
has fallen to the point that were it to continue its current levels, 
the population would begin to fall within 50 years without immi- 
gration. Women average about 1.8 births. 

So we can't look at immigration in a vacuum if we're interested 
in its effects on American society. We have to examine both demo- 
graphic behaviors, migration and fertility: immigration by some 
700,000 to 1 million individuals, overwhelmingly from Latin Amer- 
ica and Asia, and the very low fertility of the resident population. 

Well, what about the future? How will these changes affect this 
society? I prepared some projections to illustrate what would be the 
impact of continued net immigration of 500,000 ner year and con- 
tinued low fertility of the resident group. I won't bore you with the 
assumptions— they're in the paper. I will say I think they are quite 
conservative. 

According to the 1980 census, non-Hispanic whites comprised just 
under 80 percent of the population of the United States, blacks 
about 11.7 percent, Hispanics 6.4 percent, and Asians, 1.5 percent. 
By 2000, which is just a little over 14 years from now, non-Hisoanic 
whites will be just under three-quarters of the population, blacks 
will increase slightly to 13 percent, Hispanics 9 percent, and 
Asians, 3.5 percent. Numerically, the Hispanic po{ -^tion will 
grow from 14.5 million in 1980 to 24 million by the tur_ oi the cen> 
tury; Asians from 3.5 million to 9 million. 

Over the 50-year period between 1980 and 2030, changes will be 
dramatic. From being four out of five in 1980, non-Hispanic whites 
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will be two out of three by 2030. The numbers will only increase 
from about 180 million to 195 million. The Hispanic population will 
more than double in size and almost equal the black population. 
The Asian population will more than quadruple over the same 
period. 

Furthermore, future immigrants are likely to settle near their 
fellow country people. Today, nearly 70 percent of all Hispanics 
reside m four States: California, Texas, New York, and Florida. 
Three^uarters of all Asians live ; n seven States: California, 
Hawaii, New York, Illinois, Texas, New Jersey, and Washington. 
California s population, which is 24 million in 1980, should pass 31 

« 10I L by ^ i* 1 ™ of the centui y» and about 42 million in 2030 

By the turn of the century, just over half of California's popula- 
tion will be non-Hispanic white, with that proportion falling to just 
under 40 percent by 2030. By then, about as many Californians will 
be Hispanic and another 14 percent Asian, and probably 6 or 7 per- 
cent black. Similar changes, though not as dramatic, will occur in 
other receiving States, especially Texas. 

Well, let's look at what some of these changes mean for just a 
few selected sectors of society. I would like to concentrate on educa- 
tion very briefly. Educational institutions are facing numerous 
problems, many of them involving bilingual and even multilingual 
teaching. In Los Angeles, some 80 different languages are spoken 
by the children in the public schools, and debate goes on as to how 
to best cope with the problem of integrating these young immi- 
grants into American society through proficiency in the English 
language. 

Attitudes toward education also vary among people. The dropout 
rate for Mexican adolescents is a cause for concern. On the other 
hand, some Asian groups are showing enormous appetites for edu- 
cation. These educational differentials are reflected in the occupa- 
tions and the incomes of adult immigrants. As we enter what Nais- 
bitt has referred to as the "information society," with communica- 
tions so important, I have to wonder if we are seeing the develop- 
ment of a two-tier economy where some Asians will be competing 
with the educationed whites and blacks for the new prestigious po- 
sitions, while some Hispanics compete with the less educated 
blacks and whites for the lower level jobs. 

What do these numbers really mean? The Nation is clearly 
? Cu i& ^ chaUen 8 e somewhat similar to what it faced at the turn of 
the 20th century, xhis time, however, it is more interracial than 
mterethnic within the European population. Now, I am aware that 
such a statement can arouse motions. Is it racist to even mention 
that the percent of the non-Hispanic white population will fall in 
future years. Should these statistics even be mentioned, given the 
fact that neoracists can perhaps use them to their advantage? 

We have been confronted with these questions many times in the 
past. I am convinced that it is important that policymakers and 
other opinion leaders be aware of the dramatic changes beginning 
to transpire in our society. It is a new challenge with many alter- 
native solutions. It is a challenge that can be met if we act now 

Because of these demographic changes, we, as a nation, are both 
getting older and becoming more heterogeneous. These are all the 
result of changing demographic behavior. Clearly, we are an unfin- 
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ished nation Now is the time for reasonable people, in and out of 
government, to address this important question: What kind of a 
nation do we want to be? What will be the future patterns of cul- 
tural adaptation by the various groups? 

There are those who prefer what I call status quo, a continuation 
of the present situation under an Anglo conformity unbrella. It's 
sort of a "salad bowl" rather than a melting pot. Integration, if not 
assimilation, will be encouraged, and the newest immigrants clear- 
ly would have to become competent in English to communicate 
with the white leadership. 

Another view argues for cultural pluralism, pointing out that im- 
migrants don't always melt into American society. Some groups 
prefer not to melt into American society and maintain their own 
ethnic identities. Others are the unmeltable ethnics, so-called — 
blacks, Chicanos, native Americans. 

There is another mode of adaptation that is emerging, what we 
call the voluntary development of ethnic enclaves, where certain 
groups are economically successful, despite any evidence of integra- 
tion or assimilation. They preserve their identity, they preserve 
their internal solidarity. In such milieus immigrants can move 
ahead economically despite little knowledge of the host culture and 
language. As an example, Koreans have been quite successful in 
Los Angeles. 

Ethnic enclaves may well be part of the future of the United 
States. Perhaps entirely new patterns of integration and/or assimi- 
lation may occur. Whatever direction is taken, I think the ability 
to communicate must be given highest priority. The residents of a 
nation must interact comfortably if a society of ever-changing cul- 
ture is to persist. The Nation's identity, I think, is at a crossroad. 
Decisions made now as to the kind of nation we desire, whatever it 
may be, decisions made now by the newest immigrants themselves 
as to the choice of adaptation, whatever it may be, these will have 
tremendous effects on the nature of American society of the future. 

I would like to close with a quote from Law Prof. Peter Shuck of 
Yale University. He said: Immigration laws serve to answer the 
very first question that any society must put to itself: what are we; 
what do we wish to become; and most fundamentally, which indi- 
viduals constitute the "we" who shall decide these questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Leon Bouvier follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Leon F. Bouvirk, Ph.D., Vice President, Population 
Reference Bureau, Inc., Washington, DC 

I am Or. Leon F. Bouvier, Vic* President of the Population 
Reference Bureau, a non-profit demographic research organization 
located in Washington, DC. 

t am pleased to have the opportunity to testify this morning 
on how demographic changes, particularly immigration, affect 
every segment of our society. Let me state at the outset that 
this testj ony is based on the results of objective, non-partisan 
analysis. Moreover, any views that are expressed are wholly mine 
and do not necessarily reflect those of the Population Re'erence 
Bureau. 

I have submitted a detailed report for the record and will 
limit my remarks to summarising the findings of the research and 
speculating on what it means for the future of our society. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The story of immigration to the US :s again being repeated. 
For almost two centuries, people from other lands have emigrated 
to America searching a better life. Th v early 13th century saw 
the first "newest immigrants." They and their families and others 
from their homeland who followed, became the "newest minorities." 
Later, still more people came from different sources and became 
the "newest immigrant s M and "newest minorities." 

Today we are witnessing still another stream of immigrants, 
this time from Latin America, the Caribbean, and Asia. These are 
the current "newest immigrants. M Many are joining fellow 
countrymen and women; others are indeed truly newcomers to the 
country. In either case, they and those they join and those who 
will follow in future years comprise America's current "newest 
minor iti es. H 

The nation was founded by immigrants and the children of 
immigrants. In its relatively brief history, the US has admitted 
more immigrants than any other country in the world. From 1820, 
when immigration statistics were first gathered, to 1300, over 13 
million legal immigrants were counted. By 1385, the total number 
had risen to close to 55 million. To be sure, some returned to 
their homelands, but perhaps as many as 35 million immigrated 
permanently to the US between 1820 and 1385. 

Throughout most of the 19th century the vast majority of 
people came from northern and western Europe 'Chart 1). By 1880 a 
shift in country of origin was occurring. The peak immigration 
years of 1880 to 1314 consisted primarily of movements to the US 
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by southern and eastern Europeans. in certain years over one 
million entered the nat on, from Italy, Greece, Poland and 
el sewher e. 

The restrictive immigration laws passed in the 1920s and 
reaffirmed in 1952 were a direct result of these massive 
movements. The Immigration Act of 1929 establxshed an annual 
quota of 154,000 people and restricted or prohibited immigration 
from certain countries in an effort to retain the racial and 
ethnic composition of the nation as of 1890. This favored 
northern and western Europe at the expense of southern and 
eastern Europe as well as all other parts of the world. 

The 1965 and subsequent amendments to the Immigration Act of 
1952 shifted emphasis from national origins to family 
reunification and occupational priorities. Some 270,000 people 
are allowed to enter the US with no more than 20,000 from any one 
country. in addition, immediate relatives of US citizens are 
admitted without limit? they now number about 250,000 annually 
but that may increase in future years. Refugees are not included 
m these figures. Each year the president, in consultation with 
Congress, determines the number to be accepted and from which 
regions. These average about 100,000 annually. 

The 1965 amendments resulted in a dramatic change in type of 
immigrants. Eighty percent of those admitted from 1820 to 1964 
were Europeans; fir*t from the nor^h ar.-J west and later from the 
south and east. By the late 1970s, Europeans were only 13 percent 
of the total, while Latin Americans and Caribbeans made up 42 
percent and Asians 39 percent. The number of Asians has since 
clirr.b*d resulting in a smaller proportion of Europeans. 
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THE NEWEST IMMIGRANTS 



Beginning in the mid-1960s the nation entered a new era, 
marked by large numbers of immigrants mostly from new sources. 
These newest immigrants come primarily from Latin America, the 
Caribbean, and Asia* Since 1965 over 6.1 million have entered the 
country legally, many as refugees. Numbers have been especially 
substantial since 1980. Since then, over 2.2 million people have 
com* to the US from either Latin America and the Caribbean or 
Asia. A recent shift in regional source has taken place and by 
1984, those coming from Asia (256,273) far surpassed those coming 
from Latin America and the Caribbean (195? 560). Over the past 
five years, close to 80 percent of all legal immigrants to the US 
have come from either Latin America, the Caribbean or Asia. (See 
Chart 2) 

What exactly is meant by Hispanicsj by Asians? These, 
racial /ethni c terms are increasingly in use in the media. Yet 
they can be misleading. 

The term "Hispanic" is in fact an American "invention" that 
denotes all the people of Latin American ancestry. While 
appearing fairly simple, it leaves many questions unanswered. All 
people born in or descendant of persons born in Latin American 
countries are not necessarily "Spanish." Many are Native 
Americans or Mestizos; others could be of German or Italian 
ancestry but still come from a Latin American country. Also to be 
considered are the early settlers of the southwestern US some of 
whom came directly from Spain* Are their descendants Hispanic^ 
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The concept "Asian" also presents difficulties. if th* term 
refers to anyone from the Asian continent, then Israelis, Turks, 
Iranians, and others should be included. However, the term does 
not usually include uch groups and is limited to persons of 
Asian racial background. This includes persons from all Asian 
countries tast of Afghanistan and excluding^ the Pacific islands. 
We necessarily rely on responses to Census inquiries on racial 
identity in this report. 

Another problem lies in the heterogeneity of the Hispanic 
and Asian groups. Hispanics are generally subdivided into 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, and "Other." Though all speak 
Spanish 'there are significant socioeconomic differences among 
these groupc that are hidden when examining Hispanics as a whole. 
Asian groups are equally disparate. The Japanese, the Koreans, 
the Indians, the Kampucheans - these all represent vastly 
different cultures. 

Other caveats warrant mention. All the "newest minorities" 
are «»ot "new". Certainly the descendants of the early settlers 
of the southwest are not "newj" nor are the descendants of the 
Chinese and Japanese who came to California in the mid-l9th 
century. When determining the number of people of a certain 
racial/ethnic group, such disparities are necessarily included, 
but the reader should be aware of the problem. 

The question of undocumented aliens inevitably arises wnen 
dealing with international migration. Reliable data simply do not 
exist on their stock or flow. Variations in the number in the 
country at any given time (stock; range from 2 million to 8 
million. Estimates of how many enter in any given year (flow) are 
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equally unknown ranging from 100,000 to 500,000. Furthermore, 
considerable return migration takes place among these people, 
particularly if their homeland is nearby. At least half sf all 
illegal immigrants are estimated to come from Mexico with another 
significant proportion fr^ w Central America and the Caribbean. 



Demographic changes affect every segment of society. 
Whether there are more or less people in a specific area is 
relevant to that area's economy* whether the proportion of elder- 
ly is large or small indicates the types of services that should 
be offered; whether the proportion of "newest immigrants'* is high 
or low is similarly important fo*~ social and economic planning* 
The purpose of this paper is to illustrate this relationship, 
with particular emphasis on international migration* 

Variations in the three demographic variables: fertility, 
mortality, migration lead to changes in population size* People 
are bornj people diej most people move once or often between 
birth and death. Shifts in demographic behavior on the part of 
thousands or millions of individuals result in significant diff- 
erences in population size and composition- Of particular rele- 
vance to this report is the movement of people across interna- 
tional borders into the US* 

Immigration to the US is substantial* On that basis alone, 
the proportion of immigrants in the total US population will 
increase. It will be even greater if the fertility of immigrants 
surpasses that of the resident population as it currently does* 
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In certain regions of the nation where some immigrant groups are 
likely to settle, their proportions will be even greater. 

One is hard pressed to find many segments of the society 
that are not affected by changes in demographic behavior, whether 
fertility, mortality or migration. A demographic dimension should 
be included in any planning for the future. 

THE CURRENT DEMOGRAPHIC PICTURE 

According to the 1980 census, of the population of 226 
million about 14.6 million were Hispanic and another 3.5 million 
were A»ian. These represent considerable gains since 1970 
numerically and proportionally . For Hispanics, growth amounted 
to 39 percent or over 4 million persons. The Asian population 
more than douoled (141 percent) over the decade — the largest 
proportional growth recorded for one racial group in many 
decades. (Table 1) 

By 1980, non-Hispanic whites represented 79.9 percent of the 
total population of the US with another 11.7 percent black, 6.4 
percent Hispanic and 1.5 percent Asian. In 1970 only 5.2 percent 
of the population were Hispanic and less than 1 percent were 
Asi an. 

Since 1980, more changes have occurred. Asians in particular 
have grown rapidly as a result of new refugee streams from 
Southeast Asia. Indeed, more Kampucheans and Laotians entered 
the country in 1981 (and also in 1982 and 1982) than were enu- 
merated in the 1980 census 1 Undocumented immigration from Cen- 
tral America and Mexico continues at perhaps higher levels than 
in the 1970s although it remains unclear how much higher. II le- 
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gal entries are more likely to be by entire families than was 
previously the case. r ur thermor <?, the number from £1 Sal /ador 
has undoubtedly exploded in recent years. 

Asians and Hispanics are not randomly distributed among the 
SO states. (Table 2). Hispanics are in every stat* but tend to 
cluster in certain areas. California, with 4.5 million His- 
panics, is home to almost one of every three Spanish-origin 
residents in the US. Nearly 70 percent of all Hispanics reside in 
four states: California, Texas <3 million), New York (1.7 mil- 
lion), Florida (858,000). 

Three-quarters of all Mexican-Americans live in California 
and Texas; over 60 percent of all Cubans reside in Florida. A 
similar proportion of Puerto Ricans live in New York and New 
Jersey. Those from Central America and elsewhere are more 
scattered though California is home to the largest number. 

Asians also concentrate in a few states, with California 
home to well over one-third, followed by Hawaii, New York, 
Illinois, Texas, New Jersey and Washington. Thre*- quart ers of 
all Asians reside in those 7 states. California is the prime 
residence for all Asian groups with the exception of Indians who 
are mor* likely to settle in New York. 

Significant differences in fertility behavior are noted 
among Hispanics and Asians. The fertility of Hispanic women as a 
group is about 60 percent higher than the overall average. It 
is highest among Mexican-American women ard lowest among Cubans. 

Aside from the Vietnamese and the other Southeast Asian 
refugees, Asian fertility is not particularly high. Japanese 
fertility is well below the national average as is the Chinese. 
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Indian, Korean and Filipino fertility :lo-*ly approximate the 
average. 

The variations noted in fertility and migration among the 
newest immigrants are reflected in their age distribution. 
Hispanic groups, with the exception of the Cubans, are young. 
The Hispanic median age is 23 compared to 30 for the nation. This 
youthfulness is due to both relatively high fertility and heavy 
immigration of young adults. 

Japanese-Americans have a median age of 33.5 years, much 
higher than that for the total US population (30.0). The median 
age for Indians (30.1) and Chinese (29.6) are close to the norm. 
Filipinos (28.5), Koreans (26.0) and Vietnamese (21.5) have 
median ages lower than for the country as a whole. These varia- 
tions reflect the patterns and dates of immigration. 

In sum, the newest immigrants to the United States 
constitute perhaps as much as 10 percent of the total US 
population in 1985 and, in general, tend to be somewhat younger 
than average. Their growth in recent years has been phenomenal 
reflecting not only *ne changes in US immigration laws in 1965 
bu\ also increases in both the level of illegal immigration and 
the number of refugees accepted from Southeast Asia. 



Population projections should not be confused with 
predictions. The latter report what one thinks will actually 
occur in the future. Projections *re simply the mathematical 
results of various alternative assumptions about future 
demographic behavior. Given certain clearly stated assumptions 
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.about fertility t mortality and migration, the population in -ny 
future year can be ascertained. Sarnng mathwmat i ;al «rror, the 
projection itself can never be incorrect. The assumptions on 
which the projection is based can and often are incorrect. 
Indeed "...the purpose of projecting population is not exclusive- 
ly, or even primarily, to make accurate predictions. Rather it 
is to identify and chart the likely effects of influences and 
contingencies that will determine future population size.* 1 (1) 

This report's projections indicate what would take place 
under specifically stated assumptions about future demographic 
behavior. One can then determine what actions should or should 
not be taken to assure that certain ends are attained or avoided, 
always being aware that the behavior upon which the assumptions 
are baseo* could vary in future years. 

The assumptions for this report are straightforward and 
fairly conservative. Net immigration (that is, the difference 
between the nurooer entering and the number leaving the nation) is 
300,000 per year, of whom 20 percent are Non-Hispanic white 
(primarily from Europe, Canada, Middle East); 11 percent black 
(from Africa and the Caribbean); 36 percent Asian (from East and 
South Asia); 32 percent Hispanic (from Latin America and the 
Caribbean); 1 percent Other (Pacific Islands and undefined). 
Fertility differentials exist between groups but convergence is 
projected to occur within SO years at the current level for the 
total US population - i.e. 1.8 live births per woman. Life 
«xp*ctancy is the same for all groups and some progress will 
occur in future years. 
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These assumptions may be off target; that of annual net 
immigration of 500,000 is particularly tenuous. Movements from 
Mexico and Central America could increase significantly in future 
years. The number of entrants into the labor force of these 
countries will double by the turn of the century; it is unlikely 
that enough Jobs will be created for these millions of young 
adults. Furthermore, the possibility of international loan 
default by Mexico or US military intervention in Central America 
could lead to massive increases in new immigrants, whether legal, 
illegal or refugees. A political uprising is possible in the 
Philippines; will that result in many Filipino refugees? Hong 
Kong will return to Chinese sovereignty in 1997; how many of its 
residents will devise means to migrate to the US? 

On the other hand, the passage of rigid new legislation by 
the US government could lead to drastic reductions in illegal 
movements and a national concern with "too many refugees'* could 
put an end to such humanitarian endeavors. As these projections 
of the US population are examined, such possibilities should be 
kept in mind. 

Relying on the original assumptions, the population of the 
US in the year 2000 will total about 263 million (Table 3). 
Proportionally non-Hispanic whites will decline somewhat to 74.4 
percent from 79.9 in 1980. Blacks will increase their share 
slightly to 13.1 percent. The newest minorities will grow parti- 
cularly rapidly between now and the turn of the century. From 
M.5 million in 1980, Hi spam cs will number 24 million in 2000 
and be 8.9 percent of the total population. Asians, only 3.5 
million in 1980 will almost triple their numbers to more than 9 
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million and comprise about 3.5 percent of the US population. 

Thirty years later, in 2030, while the majority group will 
represent only two-thirds of the total population, Hispanics 
will constitute 12 percent and number about 35 million. The 
Asian portion will approximate 16 million and almost 6 percent of 
the total. 

Changes in racial composition will be dramatic. From being 
4 out of 5 in 1980, non-Hispanic whites will be only 2 out 3 in 
2030. Their numbers will only increase from ISO million to 135 
million. In marked contrast the Hispanic population will more 
than double and almost equal the blacks 3s the largest minority 
in the country. The Asian popul at ion will more than quadrupl e 
over the same period. 

To illustrate the impact of an alternative scenario with 
higher net immigration, 1 million for example, the population of 
the US in 2030 would be 330 million rather than 2S5 million. Non- 
Hispanic whites would be 60 percent of the population rather than 
67 percent. Hispanics would number 55 million as compared to 35 
million with lower net immigration and be 17 percent of the 
population. Asians would total 25 million and represent almost 8 
percent of the population. 

As ncted earlier, the newest minorities are far from being 
homogeneous among themselves. In 1980, 60 percent of all His- 
panics were of Mexican background; 14 percent Puerto Rican; 5 
percent Cuban; 21 percent other Hispanic primarily from Central 
America. Because of the mystery surrounding the number of illegal 
immigrants and variations in the migration of Puerto Picans 
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(which is not international » it is difficult to pr^j^t the 
relativ> si:* of the Hispanic ethnic groups in the future w Th« 
ethnic mix of the Hispanic population should remain relative!/ 
stable for the remainder of this century, although Hispanics from 
countries other than Mexico, Cuba and Puerto Rico way increase 
their share somewhat. Here, too, the big unknowns are unregulated 
immigration from Puerto Rico and illegal immigration, as well as 
changes in US immigration law." <2) 

jlajor shifts are expected within the Asian population in the 
US. Movements out of Japan are now minute while increases have 
been noted among Koreans, Indians, Filipinos and Chinese. 
Especially marked is the recent growth in refugee movements from 
Southeast Asia. 

By 1930, Filipino* will be the largest Asian ethnic group. 
Koreans will move ahead of the Japanese just behind the Chinese. 
By 2030, Filipinos will number close to 3.3 million or four and 
half times their current size. Koreans will have barely 
surpassed the Chinese with 2.3 million. The Vietnamese will be 
numerically larger than the Indians and Japanese. Indeed, by 
that year there may well be mor>> Kampucheans and Laotians than 
Japanese. 

Given the tendency of new immigrants to settle near their 
fellow country people, it is quite likely that, although some 
divergence may occur, th<* states with the largest numbers of 
newest minorities in 1 380 will also be home to many such people 
in future years. 

Call form a shoul d remain the prime recei vmg state for 
immigrants. From its 1980 population of 24 million, California 
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will surpass 31 million in 2000 and 42 million by 2030. By the 
turn of th* century about 52 percent of the population will be 
non-Hispanic whites an<i that proportion will fall thereafter to 
about 39 percent by 2030. By vher about as many CaU'ornians 
will be of Hispanic background and another 16 percent will be of 
Asian ancestry. The highly publicized claims made a few years 
ago that a majority of Californians would be "Third World 
Peoples" by the turn of the century may have been anticipatory* 
Nevertheless, it is not unreasonable to predict that in less than 
fifty years such a situation will exist in the Golden State ?f 
blacks are included in that category. 

New York will remain the second largest home for the newest 
minorities if Puerto Ricans are included. By 2000, about 63 
percent of New York's population will be non-Hispanic whites; 
another 18 percent black; 11 percent Hispanic and 6 percent 
Asian. AH the minorities will continue to grow after the turn 
of the century while the dominant group will decline to 53 per- 
cent by 2020. At that time, som* 23 percent will be black; 13 
percent Hispanic; 9 percent Asian. 

Texas ranks third in the number of newest minorities mostly 
of Mexican and Central American origin. By 2000, about 38 
- percent ^f Texans will be white non-Hi spani cs compared to 63 
percent in 1980. By 2030, Texas may join California as a state 
with less than a majority being non-Hispanic whites. Blacks will 
constitute 13 percent of the population; Hispani:s 33 percent; 
Asians about 4 percent. future levels of illegal immigration 
■:*uld change these proportions significantly. 
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Other states with significant numbers of th~ newest 
minorities include Florida, Illinois, Washington, Hawaii and New 
Jersey. Their pcpulat;;ns should increase substantially in 
future years. 

The next twenty to fifty years will see some dramatic 
demographic changes in the U.S. Population will increase, though 
slowly, from 233 million today to perhaps 270 nil 11 ion in 2000 and 
235 mill' n by 2030. Given a continuation of low fertility on 
th.r part of the resident population and convergence towards that 
level on the part of future immigrants, any additional growth 
beyond 2030 should be minor. The population will age over the 
next half century in part because of low fertility and in part 
because of the aging of the baby boom. The racial and ethnic 
composition of the nation will shift drastically. The proportion 
of non-Hispanic whites will fall; that of blacks will remain 
fairly constant while that of the newest minorities will grow 
substantially. New conglomerations of races and ethnic groups 
will be a significant force in the social evolution of the nation 
as it enters the 21st century. 



All societal institutions are affected a*, least to some 
degree by changes in demographic behavior. When examining these 
rel at i viships demography "comes to life." Variations in fertili- 
ty, mortality, and particularly migration are interesting, but 
when these are shown to be related to important social issues, 
interest is heightened considerably. 

Education has always been highly cherished b/ Americans, 
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.rrespective of ethnic or racial tsac^grcund. Eecause o. the baby 
boom followed by the baby bust, enrollments ha** fluctuated 
considerably in recent /ears. Currently, primary school enroll- 
ments are again on the rise the result of the baby boom echo. 
Furthermore, increased emphasis is being placed on quality educa- 
tion and school administrators are challenged to improve their 
"product . " 

Educational institutions face other problems. In those 
regions where the newest immigrants are settling, issues 
concerning bi- and even mul t i -1 i ngual teaching are coming to the 
fore. In Los Angeles, some 80 different languages are spoken in 
the public scY >ols and the debate rages *s to how best cope with 
the problems of integrating these young people into American 
society through proficiency in the English language. With 
continued growth of the nowest immigrants and their descendants, 
such problems will intensify. The training of future teachers in 
such exotic languages as Tagalog and Cantonese will be costly but 
necessary if current patterns of bi-lmgual education are to be 
maintained . 

Furthermore, there are different levels of attitudes and 
success in a school environment. The dropout rate among Me 
and Central American adolescents is a cause for alarm 
intensifying the need for a more integrated training program. On 
the other hand, many Asian groups are evidencing an enormous 
appetite for education. Indeed, Asians are fast becoming the 
largest college level minority. 

Educational attainment, among the newest i mm grants is also 
varied, ranging from near illiteracy among some Hmong and Laotian 
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refugees to attainment of „»ore than 17 years of school on average 
among Indians, Communication problems throughout the society 
could multiply :f the process of educating the newest immigrants 
is not adjusted to assure competency in speaking and writing 
English. 

Marriage and housing are closely related variables. As 
individuals reach adulthood, educational training, securing a 
job, preparing for mar> iage and family formation often follow, 
though not necessarily in that order. 

Despite the coming of age of the baby boom generation, 
marriage levels have not been very high because of shifts in the 
nation's social mores - in particular a tendency to postpone and 
even to refrain from marriage altogether. 

It remains to be seen if the newest minorities will follow 
these same marital patterns. In their homeland, the Japanese, 
Chinese nd Korean marry at a fairly advanced age. This is also 
true of educated Indians. Filipinos and Southeast Asians are more 
likely to marry at earlier age. With the exception of Cubans, 
Hispanics tend to marry at an early age, though more often than 
noc, these are consensual rather than legal unions. If motherland 
customs are followed the newest minorities may offer some new 
alternatives to the rapidly changing marital patterns m the US. 

Many c/ the newest minorities exhibit stronger family ties 
than do native born Americans. According to the 1S80 census, for 
the overall population, just over three-quarters of all -ihildren 
under age 18 1 we in two-parent households. Among Asians 35 
percent are in such surroundings. Hispanics are not quite as 
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cohesive. Just undar 71 percent of all children under 13 live 
.nth two parents. However, with the exception of the Puerto 
Ricans, where only half are in such family situations, other 
Spanish origin groups approximate the overall average of 75 
percent. 

Average household size is greater for the newest, mi nor i ties 
families than for the resident population as a whole. In the US, 
households average 2.74 persons? among Asians thai climbs to 3.2. 
For Hispanics average household size is 3.5, ranging from 2.9 f or ^ 
Cubans to 3.7 for Mexicans. Both, family stability and actual 
number of children are reflected in these statistics. 

Whether s'icH patterns will hold in future years is uncer- 
tain- "There is ...substantial evidence of a convergence among 
class, ethnic, religious, and resident groups in many features of 
family life." (3) In the short run, one might expect that where 
the newest minorities predominate, housing demands will differ 
from those elsewhere. The family remains together longer; marital 
disruptions are less likely. Combined with sheer numbers, these 
factors should yield greater and different housing needs. 

The newest minorities will not constitute a meaningful pro- 
portion of the retired population of the US for the foreseeable 
future. As we have seen, most are considerably younger than the 
overall population, many being between 25 and 40. 

Sine* the 1960s the US labor force has grown rapidly, The 
combination of the baby boom generation reaching adulthood and 
th* increase in the proportion of women in the labor force 
explain that massive growth. The next 20 years promise a reversal 
of this growth pattern. Although women will continue to enter the 
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labor fore*, the birth cohort of th* 1970s is sc small that tfc« 
number reaching the adult stag* of life will be 25 p v rc«nt less 
than in the previous generation. 

Will the number of entrants ln to the labor force be 
sufficient to meet the demands of a growing economy "> Will it be 
necessary to rely increasingly on immigrants or will the growing 
number of women together with later retirement age solve any 
possible labor shortages^ Such issues could pose new problems for 
the economy. 

While opinion polls of minority families show a reluctance 
for married women to be working, this opposition is not reflected 
in the data. In 1380 half of all women aged 16 and over were in 
the labor force. Among Hispanics it was 43.3 percent. ft wa3 
considerably higher among most Asian groups, reaching 68.1 
percent for Filipino women. Only Indian and Vietnamese women 
exhibited labor force participation rates that approximate those 
of the white majority. 

Being relatively young, the newest immigrants or their 
offspring will comprise a greater proportion of the labor force 
than of the overall population. A majority of immigrants come to 
this country ln their early twenties and thirties and immediately 
search for employment. Adequate training not only m ;ob techni- 
ques but in the English language may pose problems for the 
employers of tomorrow. Again communication difficulties may arise 
particularly if no serious attempt is made to adequately 
integrate these recent inmigrants into the mainstream of American 
soci ety . 
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Med; an family income in 1330 was 413, 917. With the exception 
of the Vietnamese, Asian grcups earned more than the national 
average. Japant?se earnings were 37 percent greater; Filipino 13 
percent. Lowest were the Korean who still earned 3 percent above 
the norm. Vietnamese income was 35 percent below the average. No 
Hispanic group earned as much as the national median. Cubans 
fared best, just 3 percent under the norm; Mexicans were .3 
percent below and Puerto Ricans 43 percent. (Chart 3) 

The difference in family income between Asians and Hispamcs 
can be summed up in one statistic: percent of families in 
poverty. Nationwide it is 9.6; for Hispanics it is 21.3; for 



Asian* 7.0. It is thus not surprising that Asians are far more 
likely to be employed in professional occupations than their 
Hispanic counterparts. Looking solely at foreign-born residents, 
20.3 percent of Asians were classified as professionally employed 
in 1980 in marked contrast to the 3 percent among those born* in 
Middle America. 

The post-industrial society has arrived* We have entered 
vhat John Naisbitt calls the "information society. " <4) where 
improved communications are stressed. The combination of hi-tech 
industries and techniques together with increases in the service 
industries have almost totally replaced the traditional indus- 
trial plants of the earlier 20th century. The future will undoub- 
tedly witness a continuation of this revolutionary change. How 
will the newest minorities adjust to such a challenging milieu 0 

The differences in education and income between Hispanics 
and Asians suggest the emergence of a two-tier economy where 
Hispanics compete with ghetto blacks for the low level service 
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occupations and the Asians compete with middle and upper class 
blacks and whices for the emerging new "information society" 
positions. To be sure, this is an oversimpli fication and many 
exceptions will be noted. Concern is expressed about the latest 
refuges from Southeast Asia and the fear that they may not 
adjust to American society? many Hispanics have lived in the US 
for decades and will move up the economic ladder* Yet, the over- 
all picture suggests that Hispanics, on the whole, may be in the 
lower level Jobs while Asians may be in the more prestigious 
positions as the nation prepares to enter the 21st century. 



A brief speculative excursion into the 21st century can 
yield all sorts of pictures - some positive, some negative. The 
motion picture, Ul§At BUuOlO i» *n example of the latter. The 
year is 2019, the scene is Los Angeles where the inhabitants of 
this dismal pollution-ridden metropolis of tens of millions of 
inhabitants, speak a strange mixture of Asian, Spanish and Eng- 
lish. It is not a pretty picture. 

French novelist Jean Raspail's Jb« £*<BQ 2l fcfa* SilQtl ia yet 
another doomsday predict ion. <5> It depicts an advanced country 
faced with the dilemma between, accepting millions upon millions 
of wretched Asian refugees and witnessing the end ?f their own 
ci vi lisat ion or refusing such immigration thereby condemning 
mil Horn of human beings to death on the high seas. 

The next century need not be dismal i f we adequately plan 
for the changes that are forthcoming. We are "a nation of immi- 
grants." It follows that we are constantly in flux, ever changing 
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our definition of M WHaS is America"*" Previous immigration streams 
have contributed significantly to th« aevelopm*nt of the nation, 
whether culturally, scientifically, or economically. We have all 
benefitted from immigrant inputs, whether from a Fermi or a 
Rockne. Subsequent benefits will come from our newest immigrants, 
Hispanic or Asian. 

Los Angeles in 2019 could be the harbinger of a new multi- 
racial society with no majority to determine the appropriate 
cultural standards; with no language be* no in predominant use, 
but with most citizens multilingual. Considerable intermarriage 
could in the long run lead to the emergence of what Philip Wylie 
once referred to as a tea-colored society. Eventually, racial 
discrimination would disappear as all groups participated in the 
political as well *s the economic structure of the city. 

Yet, we can be too optimistic about the future. Adjusting to 
radical change in both age and racial composition will place 
severe stress on the society. Growing concern is expressed about 
the failure on the part of many Hispanics to complete their 
education thereby retarding their progress. On the other hand, 
Asian success stories are noted everywhere. Indeed, this may 
explain the growing anti-Asian feelings among some Americans. But 
these successes art not found among all Asian groups and 
evidence is mounting that the most recent Southeast Asian 
refugees may lack the training and tools needed to fit into 
American society. 



Little has been said about black Americans in this report. 
Yet, their status will be severely affected by the demographic 
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changes of the future. Among the earliest immigrant groups, 
blacks have yet to recover from 300 years of bondag*. With the 
advent of the civil rights legislation of the 1960s, social 
acc*ptance seemed to be around the corner. Today, there is some 
question as to whether such progress will continue, particularly 
for those not prepared for the economic changes that will take 
piece in future years. 

American blacks are facing their own immigration challenge 
as the number of black newest immigrants from Nigeria, Ethiopia, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Dominican Republic and elsewhere grows every year 
and heterogeneity within the black population increases. 

The challenge facing the nation as it prepares to enter the 
21st century is serious, but that challenge can be met. A diffi- 
cult question is being asked, and like it or not, it must be 
answeredi "What kind of nation do we w*nt in 20, 50, 100 years?" 

A somewhat similar challenge was extended to the nation as 
it entertd the 20th century. What had been a predominantly white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant society, with a small proportion of 
recently freed slaves and a minute group of Chinese and Japanese 
on the west coast, was facing the immigration of millions upon 
millions of eastern and southorn Europeans, many Catholic or 
Jewish and speaking foreign languages. 

What kind of society were we becoming? The debate was fierc* 
and violence occasionally flared* Much of the rhetoric was fla- 
grantly racist and membership in the Ku Klux KUn and otner like 
minded organizations rose. The result was the imposition of 
restrictions on immigration but not until after some 15 million 
people had arrived, mostly from eastern and southern Europe. 
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The American scene was premanently changed , and as most 
would agree, for the better* All Americans have benefitted from 
the incursion of new peoples ..nd the resulting heterogeneity, at 
least of the white population* 

There are more differences than similarities between that 
immigration stream and the one presently in progress* The numbers 
are about the same, between 600,000 and 800.000 annually* The 
sources are drastically different! from Latin America and Asia 
rather than from Europe. Any future heterogeneity will not be 
limited to European whites? it will be interracial in nature. 

At no time during the earlier immigration stream was the 
fertility of the resident population below replacement! though it 
was falling as the nation industrialized* Today, fertility is 
well below the level needed to replace the population without the 
assistance of immigration* Within the next few decades, the long 
dominant non-Hispanic white population will no longer be a 
majority in California or Texas* Within a century, the nation too 
may well consist of many minorities but no majority* This is the 
supreme challenge-* 

In the past, the problem was how best assimilate, or at 
least integrate, the newest immigrants into the majority culture* 
How strong will that "majority" culture be when it itself becomes 
but another minority? Will interracial harmony prevail cr will 
intergroup hostility increase as the many minor ities strive io be 
"numer o uno. " 

Clashes ar*e occurring in some cities: betwee-i whites and 
Vi*tnam*se along the Gulf Coast; between Trench-Canadians and 
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Hispanic* m Lawrence, Massachusetts; and *isewher». The debate 
on limiting future levels cf immigration and attempting to end 
illegal entries continues. Today the debate is far more sophis- 
ticated than it was a century ago. With a few exceptions, racism 
is not raising its ugly head. Rather, the protagonists are 
addressing the question posed above, whether or not they realize 
it. "What kind of society do we want to become in the 21st 
century^ More specifically, what will be the future patterns of 
cultural adaptation? 

Some prefer a "status quo". That is, a continuation of the 
present situation, despite changing racial and ethnic 
proportions, under an Anglo-conformity umbrella? that is to say, 
a "salad bowl" though not a "melting pot." Integration if not 
assimilation would be encouraged. In such a society, the newest 
immigrants would be required to learn English #arly on to ease 
communication with the majority 1 eadersMp. . 

Taking issue with th;s concept, advocates of cultural 
pluralism point out that immigrants do net always "melt" into 
American society. Some groups ^ntfitr their own ethnic identities. 
Then there are the so-called "unmeltable ethnics" - blacks, Chi- 
canos, and Native-Americans. W 1 they become integrated into 
American society and will some f the newest immigrants join 
them? 

Still another mode of adaptation has resulted in the 
voluntary development of "ethnic enclaves". Certain groups are 
economically successful despite any evidence of acculturation. 
T-.y preserve their identity and internal solidarity. In such a 
milieu, immigrants ruove ahead economically despite little know- 
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ledge of the host culture and language. Cur*~nt examples are 
Cuban and Korean enclaves in certain metropolitan areas. <6> 

Ethnic enclaves may be a par^ of the social firmament of the 
2lst century. Perhaps the future will see entirely new patterns 
of integration and/or assimilation* Whatever direction is taken, , 
the ability to communicate must be given the highest priority* 
The residents of a nation must . interact comfortably if the socie- 
ty is to persist. The nation's identity is at a crossroad* 
Decisions made now regarding immigration policy on the part of 
the American people through their government, and decisions made 
by the immigrants themselves as to their choice of adaptation 
will have tremendous effect on the nature of the American society 
in the year 2000, 2030, 2050. 
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TABLE 1. U. S. POPULATION BY RACE, 1950 - 1980. 



POPULATION 
IN MILLIONS 



TOTAL WHITE BLACK HISPANIC ASIAN 



1950 


151.3 


131.7 


15.0 


4.0 


0.6 


1960 


179.3 


152.7 


18.8 


6.9 


0.9 


1970 


203.2 


168.7 


22.6 


10.5 




1980 


226.5 


181.9 


26.5 


14.6 


3.5 



PERCENTA6E DISTRIBUTION 



YEAR 


TOTAL 


WHITE 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


ASIAN 


1950 


100.0'/. 


87.0% 


9. 97. 


2. 67. 


0 . 47. 


1960 


100.07. 


85. 1% 


10.57. 


3.87. 


0.37. 


1970 


100.07. 


83.07. 


11. 17. 


5.27. 


0.77. 


1980 


100.07. 


80.37. 


1 1 . 77. 


6.47. 


1.57. 


PERCENTS 


MAY NOT ADD TO 


100 DUE TO 


ROUNDING 
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TABLE 2. NEWEST IMMIGRANTS TO U.S. BY STATE OF SETTLEMENT, 1980. 



STATE 



Li. S. 



HISPANICS 
14608673 100.07. 



ASIANS 



3333625 



100. 0% 



CALIFORNIA 
NEW MEXICO 
WASHINGTON 
TEXAS 
ILLINOIS 
FLORIDA 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
HAWAl I 



4544237 
476859 
U9B32 
2988130 
639885 
857676 
493443 
1668016 
71387 



31. IV. 

3.3V. 

0.87. 
20.57. 

4.47. 

5.97. 

3.47. 
1 1 . 47. 

0.57. 



1230732 
6608 
144053 
i 18095 
148587 
55362 
103216 
284236 
467752 



36.97. 
0.251 
4.37. 
3.5% 
4.57. 
1.7% 
3.1% 
" 3% 

14.07. 



SELECT STATES 



118^9465 



81.27. 



25fS641 



76.8% 



hTspanius-'OF sp grigu: 
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N^frr i n 7 Suhcn a P0PUl - ATI0N »**>-2030, BV RACE. 





1980 




2000 




2030 






No. 


Prop. 


Nc. 


Prop. 


No. 


Prop. 


Non-Hi apanic 














Whit* 


181. S 


80.3% 


198. 9 


74. 4% 


201.8 


63.7% 


Black 


26.3 


11.7% 


33.2 


13.1% 


37.4 


12.7% 


Hispanic 


14.3 


6.4% 


23.8 


8.9% 


33.7 


12.2% 


Asian 


3.3 


1.37. 


9.0 


3.4% 


17.3 


3.9% 


Oth*r 


0.1 


.0% 


0.3 


0.2% 


1.3 


0.3% 


Tot a) 


226.3 


100.0/. 


267.4 


100.0% 


293.7 


100.0% 



* L*v*l of N«t Immigration is 300,000 p.r y«»r. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Dr. McAdoo. 

STATEMENT OP HARRIETTE PIPES McADOO, PH.D, PROFESSOR, 

SCHOOL OP SOCIAL WORK, HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Dr. McAdoo. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the select committee, I am very 
honored to have this opportunity to share with you this informa- 
tion about black families. 

Blacks compose the largest ethnic group of o 'ir in the United 
States. The most important characteristic of Mac. families is their 
great diversity. Afro-Americans have been here on this continent 
longer than most immigrant groups. Yet, they have been unable to 
realize the benefits experienced by other groups. 

One of the characteristics of an oppressed ethnic group is that 
members of a group are denied the acknowledgement of their own 
diversity. This is shown by the continuous use of the phrase "the" 
black family, as if all families of Afro-American descent are a mon- 
olithic group. To do so indicates an ignorance of economic, cultural, 
and historical differences within black groups. 

The black population grew twice as fast as the nonblack popula- 
tion from 1980 to 1984. Blacks are younger, and they are more fer- 
tile than nonblacks. Elack children now constitute 15.4 percent of 
all American children. Black women outnumber black men by 1.4 
million, or 15 million women to 13.6 million men. This unbalanced 
sex ratio has made it more difficult for black women to find 
spouses and to remarry once a divorce occurs, thus perpetuating 
single parent formations. 

Frazier, in reference to the black family structure over 45 years 
ago, noted the formation of several distinct family structural ar- 
rangements that were the result of social conditions that have his- 
torically confronted blacks. Social conditions led to the formation 
of different famiiy structures, gome with two parents and some 
that were op^parent in structure. 

Three maj *- events have disrupted family structural formations: 
the first was enslavement, followed by the northern industrializa- 
tion, and then increases in poverty. 

Historically, free men and freed men in the North and the South 
had family structures that had two parents and were puritanical 
and patriarchal in structure. Enslaved Africans who lived on plan- 
tations that allowed long-term monogamous unions, or who were 
bought by persons with smaller farms, also tended to have tradi- 
tional husband-wife units. 

In contrast, those Africans who were enslaved within the large 
southern plantations devoted to specific crops, such as cotton or to- 
bacco, were unable to form traditional stable units. They were 
forced to live a form of polygamous arrangement, with the white 
owner as head of the mother-child domestic units of both races. 
When the importation of slaves was legally ended, the breeding of 
slaves for America's internal distribution further eroded the hus- 
band-wife units. At this point in time, and immediately following 
emancipation during Reconstruction, the emergence of a matri- 
archy was one of the strong functional survival techniques that 
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grew out of these bleak social conditiors. At the same time there 
was a continuation of the two-parent structure in other families. 

The next disruption to the families occurred with the industriali- 
zation of the northern cities and the migration of adult family 
members in search of jobs. Families were temporarily disrupted 
and removed from some of their family and community supports. 

The families that consisted of women and children accounted for 
no more than 26 percent of the black families from the point of 
Emancipation until the early 1970's. At that time, the increasing 
stress upon the families led to an increase of families headed by 
females. This is related to the high unemployment of black males. 

Several explanations, other than economic ones, have been given 
for the variation of the black family. One view is that the tradition- 
al family was destroyed by slavery. However, the data show that 
immediately after enslavement, over 75 percent of black families 
had both family members present Gutman's work clearly docu- 
mented the strong family patterns that existed even on planta- 
tions. Others have felt that African family forms have been re- 
tained in the form of single mother units. Anthropologists refute 
this contention in favor of an economic stress cause. 

An unmarried mother-child unit is alien to almost all traditioo&l 
African cultures. Such a family unit would not be allowed to 
exist— in fact, probably could not exist— independently of the 
f am ily. 

Poverty has led to further structural changes in families. There 
has been a decline, yet the povertv rate for all families is still the 
highest that his has been since ldi!6: Children, regardless of race, 
now compose the largest group of impoverished persons in the 
United States. Forty-six point 5 percent of all black and 39 percent 
of Hispanic children now live in poverty, compared to only 16.5 
percent of white children. The actual number of black families in 
poverty showed a slight decrease, while Hispanics showed no 
change. But 1.2 million white families now are above poverty. 

Families move in and out of poverty. Periods of poverty are ap- 

Eroximately 3 years for white families but extend much longer for 
lack famines. The much heralded strengthening of the American 
economy is not trickling down to families of color. 

Poverty is related to the changes in family structure. If divorce 
occurs, two-thirds of the family's income leaves with the fathers, 
who seldom have custody of the children. 

The concept of the feminization of poverty has different mean- 
ings in blade and white families. In all groups, regardless of race, 
women who are raising their children without a spouse are the 
most economical vulnerable units. In white single mother units, 
this is due to the increase in divorce and the refusal or inability of 
fathers to support their children. However, poverty attacks blacks 
regal-dless of gender. Black families were impoverished before di- 
vorce occurs, an event that occurs twice as frequently than in other 
families. When a divorce occurs and the family unit loses the 
income of the father, the black mother could not add income by 
going to work, for she is already working. , ^ 

This drastic increase of single-mother homes is related to the fi- 
nancial situations of too many black fathers. Marriages tend to 
break up as financial stresses increase. 
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Poverty levels were also reflected in the fact that pregnancies of 
blacks, in or out of wedlock, often found the fathe* unable to pro- 
vide sufficient support to the family. 

The race and marital status of a single mother is highly predic- 
tive of poverty. The age and the number of children within the 
household is another important contributing factor. The larger the 
family and the younger the children, the greater the poverty. 

In looking at education and employment, the primary and sec- 
ondary education of blacks is inferior to that of whites. One nuyor 
problem that poor and black children face is the teachers' expecta- 
tions of poor achievement. Teachers have been shown to give more 
positive reinforcement to white, middle-class, and female students. 
These expectations are often internalized by the black students, 
who then fulfill the prophecy of failure. The high achievement of 
blacks from the Carribeans is often attributed to their higher self 
esteems that result from an early environment of high expectations 
in a nonracist atmosphere. These immigrants are often genetically 
and culturally closer to Africans, so genetics must be ruled out as a 
causative factor. My own research has found higher self esteems in 
black children in supportive environments with strong black role 
models. Parents who are poor and not well educated are often in- 
timidated by the school system. They do not have the knowledge to 
guarantee that the educational systems work to the advantage of 
their children. 

One theory on poor achievement is that black students have a 
sense of malaise and helplessness, or an external locus of control. 
They feel that the events of their lives act upon them and they do 
pot have the individual power and control to overcome barriers to 
then: education. Another theory is that black children are not so- 
cialized within their homes to be as competitive in academics as 
they are in athletics. This competitive edge is what would enable 
black students to overcome earlier deprivations. 

The vast majority of blacks are not educated within an integrat- 
ed environment. It has been found that 75 percent of all black stu- 
dents in public schools are concentrated within approximately 2 
percent or the Nation's school districted There are only 202 school 
su]>erintendents in the United States who are responsible for edu- 
cating more than 50 percent of all black children between kinder- 
garten and the 12th grade. Any significant changes in black educa- 
tion will have to occur within these fchoolb. 

One earlier proposed solution to lower achievement was racial 
integration of students, in order to expose black children to the re- 
sources that are available to nonblacks. However, the increases in 
segregated housing patterns prevent neighborhood school integra- 
tion. The realization has arrived that qrality education can, and 
must, be provide a regardless of the racial mix of the classroom and 
the neighborhood. 

If the school systems with the largest poor and black enrollments 
could be targeted with resources, with strong expectations of 
achievement, and close cooperation with the xamilies, many of the 
educational deficiencies could be removed. 

Despite the increase in the number of black high school gradu- 
ates from 1975 to 1980, the percentage of high school graduates 
who have enrolled in college has declined. Enrollments for blacks 
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are concentrated in the junior colleges and in the first 2 years of 
universities. 

Blacks, along with other ethnic groups of color, except Asians, 
are underrepresented in higher education. Blacks represent 9.2 per- 
cent of all postsecondary enrollments; Hispanics, 3.9 percent; 
Asians, 2.4 percent; and native Americans 0.7 percent. There has 
been a general leveling off in participation of persons of color in 
education since 1975. Blacks have shown enrollment decreases in 
both 2- and 4-year colleges, while Hispanics and Asians have in- 
creased. 

There has been a decline in the number of doctorates earned by 
blacks. Blocks are only 8 percent of full-time professional employ- 
ees in higher education. The American Council on Education found 
that blacks are concentrated in the lower positions and few are 
granted tenure. Blacks are being hired ana granted tenure at a 
rate that is below the retirement and extinction rate. In addition, 
fewer blacks are now enrolled in madical, dental, and other profes- 
sional schools, a fact that will accelerate the decline in the number 
of middle-class black families. 

Male unemployment and underemployment are the most serious 

Jroblems of blacks. The rate of participation in the labor market in 
983 for black and Hispanic young males was at the lowest in his- 
tory. Race is still a powerful determinant of who does and who does 
not get employed. 

Life expectancy differences between blacks and whites continue, 
with whites having an advantage of living half a decade longer. 
Health problems are more serious among blacks due to the unde- 
sirable living conditions, diets, and work conditions that expose 
them to more carcinogens. The frustrations, stresses, and anger re- 
lated wO their employment situations, living conditions, and less- 
ened ability to support their families, are acted out through violent 
attacks on others. Because most violent crimes are directed at 
those in one's immediate environment, and since most blacks live 
in racially segregated environments, the victims of this violence 
are usually other blacks and not wlites. 

The decline in the educational achievements, health, and employ- 
ment of blacks is an issue that has importance beyond the black 
community. The lack of educational attainment will increasingly 
become a greater concern to all Americans. It is predicted that by 
the year 2020, th \ American population will be composed of 35 per- 
cent ethnic groups of color. Increases of younger blacks and His- 
panics means that a mcgonty of the labor force may be composed of 
these uneducated groups and also women. Their lack of education 
and occupational prospects will result in low incomes that will 
cause the national productivity to decline. The aging white popula- 
tion will be forced to increasingly depend upon this group to pro- 
vide the taxes for Social Security and other governmental services 
that will be needed by the aged nonethnic population. The in- 
creases of children and people of color who are poorly educated and 
in poverty will eventually lead to "diminished futures" for all of 
us. 

These ate serious policy issues that need to be addressed in order 
to avoid serious threats to the quality of life in the entire Nation. 
[Prepared statement of Harriette Pipes McAdoo follows:] 
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Prxparkd Statzmint op Harrioti Pipes McAdoo, Ph.D., Professor, School or 
Social Work, Howard UNrvKRsnr 

TESTIMONY PRESENTED TO THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN , YOUTH. AND FAMILIES 

Dear Sirs: 

I am honored to be able to share this information with 
you about Black families* 

Blacks compose tbe largest ethnic group of color in 
the United States. This is an ethnic-racial group that has 
existed in a lower caste-like status in our country. 

The most important characteristic of Black i^nilies is 
that there is a great deal of diversity within Black commu- 
nities. Afro-Americans have been on this continentrlonger 
than most immigrant groups. Yet because of the continuing 
discrimination experienced by this ethnic-racial group, 
Blacks have not been able to move totally to realize the 
"enefits experienced by ether groups. 

One of the characteristics of an .ethnic group's oppres- 
sion is that members of a group are denied the acknowledge- 
ment of their own diversity. This is evidenced by the con- 
tinuous use of the phrase " the Black family," as if all fami- 
lies of Afro-American descent are a monolithic group. To do 
so indicates an ignorance of economic, cultural, and histori- 
cal differences within the Black groups. Social programs and 
policies continue to be designed without an apparent aware-^ 
ness of the many intra&Toup differences that have formed 
over the generations, 

A stereotypical view of Blacks, and other groups of 
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color, is found in the customary approach of making only 
racial comparisons in describing problem areas. Social 
scientists repeatedly fail to make the appropriate cross 
tabulations for both race and economic differences, in order 
to make more accurate group comparisons. Therefore, what 
are often described as being racial differences are in 
reality social class differences. For example, adolescent 
pregnancy rates are much higher for Blacks than whites. 
However, when th~ data are controlled by economic leyels of 
tEe families, racial differences fade away. Too early 
pregnancies in all races result in poverty and poor health 
care. The closer the Black groups are to middle class 
status, the more similar are the teen pregnancy rates across 
races. 

Demographic Characteristi cs 

The tiack population grew tvice as fast -is the non- 
black population from 1980 to 1984, and was at a high of 
28.6 million on July 1, 1984. Blacks have a younger age 
group and higher fertility than non-blacks. They increased 
by 5.7 percent from 1980 to 1984, in contrast to the 3.2 
percent population increase o£ whites. 

Blacks were 11.8 percent of the population in 1980 and 
had increased to 12.1 by 1985, The average age of Blacks 
was 26.3 years and 32.2 years for whites. Black children 
now constitute 15.4 percent of all American children (U.S. 
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Census-Series P-25, 1984). The Hispanic population is com- 
posed of Blacks and non-blacks and thus is not counted as 
a separate racial group. Hispanics totaled about 15.4 
million people. 

Black women outnumber Black men by 1.4 million, or 15 
million women to 13.6 million men. This imbalanced sex ra- 
tio 'has made it more difficult for Black women to find 
spouses and to remarry, oaee a divorce occurs, thus perpet- 
uating single parent formations. 

Black Family Structures 

Frazier Q939), o\er forty-five years ago, noted the 
formation of several distinct family structural arrange- 
ments that were the result of social conditions that had 
historically confronted Blacks. Three distinct social con- 
ditions lead to the forration of different family structures, 
so»ie that rere two-parent and son«e that were on<" -parent n 
structure. Three major disruptions have disrupted family 
structural formations: (1) the first was enslavement; (2) 
followed by the northern industrialization; and then (3) in- 
creases in poverty. 

Freemen and freedmen in the North and South had family 
structures that had two parents and were puritanical and 
patriarchal in structure. Enslaved Africans who lived on 
plantations that allowed long-term monogamous unions, or who 
were brought by persons with smaller farms, also tended to 
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have traditional husband-wife unions, often with additional 
non-married kin in residence. These patriarchal families 
who were craftsmen, fanners, and small businessmen, had a 
heaa start on the. larger group of southern plantation Blacks. 
Though Jiving often just above poverty themselves. They were 
in a position to obtain education from missionaries and in 
colleges, before the new Jim Crow laws segregated all schools. 
They often became upwardly mobile into middle class status. 
These families that are now just four or five generations from 
enslavement have histories of college education that often go 
back three or four generations. This group has produced many 
of the educational, civil rights, and business leaders of the 
Black communities. 

In contrast, those Africans who were enslaved within the 
'arge Southern plantations devoted to specific crops, such as 
cotton or tobacco, were unable to form stable traditional 
families They were fcrced to live a foj.a of polygamous a: ■ 
rangement. The plantation owner was head of the families and 
often controlled more than one mother- child unit on the plan- 
tation, one who was white and others who were enslaved (McAdoo, 
1981). When the importation of slaves were legally ended, the 
breeding of slaves for America* s internal distribution further 
eroded the husband-wife units CGutman, 1976). At this poinlt 
in time, and immediately following Emancipation during Recon- 
struction, the emergence of a matriarchy was one of the strong 
functional survival techniques that grew out of these bleak 
social conditions (Frazier, 1939). 
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The next disruption to the families occurred with the 
industrialization of the northern cities and the migration 
of aduxt family members in search of jobs. Families were 
temporarily disrupted and removed from some of their family 
and community supports. Many Black families did benefit 
from the industrial jobs in the north. Their children were 
able" to benefit from the northern school and went on to form 
a core of Blacks who were able to enter professional jobs. 

The families that consisted of women and children ac- 
counted for no more than 25 percent of the Black families 
from Emancipation until the early 1970s. At that time, the 
increasing stress upon the families led to an increase of 
families headed by females. The high unemployment of Black 
males has meant that the fathers were unable to assume the 
traditional role of provider of the family when a child is 
born. T ndividua 1 .s in these families have had r»any obstacles 
that have prevented them from becoming self-sufficient. 

Several explanations, other than economic ones, have 
been given the variation of Black family structures. One 
ifiew is that the traditional family was destroyed in slavery, 
despite the data thz immediately after enslavement over 
75 percent of the families had both parents present. Gut- 
man* s work clearly documented the strong family patterns 
even on plantations. Others have posited that African family 
forms have been retained in the forms of single mothers. 
Anthropologists refute this contention, in favor of an 
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economic stress cause* Sudarkasa (1981) pointed out that 
an unmarried mother-child unit is alien to almost all tra- 
ditional African cultures. Such a family unit would not be 
allowed to exist, in fact probably could not exist, inde- 
pendent of the family. Children are born into intense family 
networks and would be the responsibility of the entire ex- 
tended family groups, and would not be allowed to fall into 
lower economic status as has occurred in America. Widows 
traditionally were married to appropriate males relatives; 
errant fathers felt the severe pressure of the elders, who 
functioned to ensure the stability of the entire family. 
Some of these same cultural patterns have continued to the 
present, modified by the American experiences. Afro-American 
cultural norms tend to prevent children from being giver 
Away unless there are absolutely no family alternatives, re- 
sulting in many forms of informal adoption. 

Poverty 

The latest disruption that the families have faced, the 
increased impovertization of families, has led to further 
economic and structural changes in families, as they have 

i 

adapted to the deteriorating social conditions. 

Poverty within the United States has been steadily in«j 
creasing for the five years between 1979 through 1983. In 
1984 the poverty rate for white families decreased from 12.2 
percent to 11.5 percent, while the Black rate decline from 
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35*7 percent to the high level of 33.8 percent. Yet, the 
poverty rate for all families is still the highest that it 
has been since 1966, CU.S. Census-P-60, No. 149, 1980]. 

As an economic unit the family has lost ground* Chil- 
dren regardless of race, now compose the largest group of 
impoverished persons in the U.S. CElderly people are no 
longer the poorest comparatively better off, because of the 
indexing of Social Security payments. The elderly poverty 
rate lias declined in 1984 to 12.4 percent, the lowest that 
it ever has been*) Children are disproportionately poor, 
for 46 ♦ 5 percent of all Black and 39 percent of Hispanic 
children now live in poverty, but only 16.5 percent of whito 
children are in poverty* 

In 1984 the poverty lev^l for a family of four was set 
at $10,609; and $8,277 for a three person family. However, 
tho rerl income of Black families had no significant change 
between 1983 and 1984, whiie Hispanic and white family in- 
comes improved. The actual number of Black families in 
poverty showed only a trace of a decrease, while Hispanics 
showed no change, but 1.2 million white families are now no 
longer in poverty. The much heralded strengthening of the 
American economy is not trickling down to families of color. 

Families move in and out of poverty. Periods of poverty 
are three years for white families but extend much longer for 
Black families. 
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Feminization of Poverty in Families of Color 

Poverty is no longer only an issue of families being 
poor, but particularly are issues related to the changes in 
family structure that have caused more women to have to 
raise their children alone. Women who are married and em- 
ployed earn only one-third of the family income. If divorce 
occurs, two-thirds of the* family's income leaves with the 
fathers, who seldom have custody of the children. 

The concept of the feminization of poverty has differ- 
ent meanings in Black and in white families. In all groups, 
regardless of race, women who are raising their cM-ldren 
without a spouse are the most economically vulnerable 
(Pearce and McAdoo, 1983). However, in white single mother 
families this is a concept that portrays the increases in 
divorces and the refusal or inability of fathers to support 
their children. l\is has forced many women a:.d cheir chil- 
dren to move from stable financial levels into J* /els of 
poverty. Mothers who had not worked outside of the home 
were forced to seek employment without the previous training 
and experience in the labor market, and faced gender biases. 
Some were unprepared to support themselves and sank in*o 
poverty. 

Poverty attacks Blacks regardless of gender. Black 
families were impoverished before divorce occurred, an event 
that occurs twice as frequently than in other families. 
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1fhen a divorce occurs and the family unit loses the income 
of the father, the mother could not add income hy going to 
work, for she was already working. 

The percentage of children who lived in single mother 
homes was 50,6 percent in 1984, a marked increase from the 
33.7 percent in 1970 and 23.6 percent in 1960. The Black 
rate did double over these 24 years, while the white race 
more than doubled in the same time. This drastic increase 
is related to the financial situations of too many Black 
fathers. Marriages tend to break up as financial stresses 
increase. 

Poverty levels were also reflected in the fact that 
pregnancios of Blacks, in or out of wedlock, often found 
the father unable to provide sufficient support to the 
family. This was in turn made worse by welfare policies 
that did not reinforce the maintenance of the. family unit 
when support was provided. Single parenting by teens is a 
serious problem, but this age group bears just 40 percent 
of babies outside of marriage. The majority of these babies 
are born to women in their twenties (Children's Defense 
Pund, 1984). Most adolescent mothers are supported by their 
extended families and are not reflected as separate units 
in the poverty statistics. However, when a young mother ' 
does maintain a separate household, poverty is alarmingly 
high. 100 percent of Black and 98 percent of white teen 
mothers are in poverty (Kamerman, 198S). Over 90 percent 
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of all AFDC families are headed by single mothers, accord- 
ing to the Congressional Budget Office. Nearly two-thirds 
of women receiving AFDC had their first child when they 
were teenagers (American Public Welfare Association, 1S85). 

The race and marital status of a single mother is 
highly predictive of poverty. In addition, the age of the 
children within the household is another important contri- 
buting factor. 64* of Black single mothers are in poverty. 
But when the children are under the ages of six, over 72 
percent find themselves in poverty. This should be com- 
pared with the non-black overall poverty rate of 40" percent 
and 57 percent when the children are under six (6) years. 
The number of children in the household is another factor 
that is predictive of poverty for single mothers. If there 
is only one child in the family, the poverty rate is SO 
percent; it is 66 percent for two children, 71 percent for 
three children; and 86 percent for families with four chil- 
dren (Kamerman, 1985). These increasingly higher poverty 
rates for the larger families reflect the greater strains 
related to parenting alone, and the advancing ages of the 
mothers with associated health problems. 

j 

Education and Employment j 
The primary and secondary education of Blacks is in- 
ferior to that of whites. The high proportion of children 
of color in poverty, learning problems that are related to 
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poor prenatal medical care, and stressed parents, all con- 
tribute to the lessened ability of children to profit from 
the education that is provided. A problem that poor and 
Black children face, is the teachers 1 expectations of poor 
achievement. Teachers have been shown to give more posi- 
tive reinforcement to white, middle class, and female stu- 
dents. These expectations are often internalized by the 
Black students, who then fulfill the prophecy of failure. 
The high achievement of Blacks from the Carribeans is often 
attributed to their higher self esteems, that result from 
an early environment of high expectations in a non-racist 
atmosphere. These immigrants are often genetically closer 
to Africans, so genetics must be ruled out as a causative 
factor. My own research has found higher self esteems in 
Black children in supportive environments, with strong 
Black role models. Parents who are poor aid not well edu- 
cated &re often intimidated by the school systems. They 
do not have the knowledge to guarantee that the educational 
systems work to the advantage of their children. 

Genetic inferiority explanations of poor achievement 
have been rejected^ One theory on poor achievement theory 
is that Black students have a sense of malaise and helpless- 
ness, an external loci of control. They feel that the I 
events of their life act upon them and they do not have 
the individual power and control to overcome barriers to 
their education. Another theory is that BlacI* children are 
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not socialized within their homes to be as competitive in 
academics as they are in athletics. This competitive edge 
is what would enable Black students to overcome earlier 
deprivations . 

The vast majority of Blacks are not educated within 
an integrated environment. It has been found that 75 per- 
cent of all Black students in public schools are concen- 
trated within approximately two percent of the nation f s 
school districts, or in 350 out of 16,000 districts in the 
nation (Moody, 1985). There are only 202 school superin- 
tendents, 120 Black and 82 non-black, who are responsible 
for educating more than 50 percent of all Black children 
between the kindergarten and twelfth grade. Any signifi- 
cant changes in Black education will have to occur in 
these schools. 

One earlier proposed solution to lower achievement 
was racial integiawion of students, in order to e^ose 
Black children to the resources that were available to non- 
blacks. However the increases in segregated housing pat- 
terns prevent neighborhood school integration* The reali- 
zation has finally arrived that quality education can, and 
must, be provided regardless of the racial mix of the 
classroom or neighborhood. Resources must be made avail-* 
able in order to meet the educational needs of the children, 
wherever they may be found. 
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Unfortunately, resources that could now. be used to 
provide remediation, enrichment, and intensive instruction, 
have become more limited, as government policies have 
shifted away from the goal of eliminating racial and eco- 
nomic differences in education. If the school systems with 
the largest poor and Black enrollments could be targeted 
with resources, strong expectations of achievement, and 
close cooperation with the families, many of the educational 
deficiencies could be removed. Community-wide pressure will 
need to continue to be placed on schools and support will 
need to be given to families to reinforce achievement. 
Governmental support must be increased for families and lo- 
cal community groups in the private sector do not have the 
needed resources. 

Despite the increase in the number of Black ligh school 
graduates from <97.> to 19*0, the percentage of hi^h school 
graduates who enrolled in college has declined, in 1982, 
only 36 percent of Black seniors entered colleges, a decline 
from 45 percent in 1981. Enrollment for Blacks tend to con- 
centrate in junior colleges and in the first two years of 
universities. Enrollment in two year colleges is three 
times greater than in four year colleges, and there is a 
strong dropout pattern prior to graduation CACE, 1984). 

Blacks, along with other ethnic groups of color, except 
Asians, are underrepresented in higher education. Blacks 
represented 9.2 percent of alJ post -secondary enrollments; 
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Hispanics, 3.9 percent; Asians, 2.4 percent; and Native 
Americans, Q.7 percent. There has been a general leveling 
off in participation of persons of color in education since 
1978. Not only are Blacks underrepresented, Blacks have 
shown enrollment decreases in both two and four year insti- 
tutions, while Hispanics and Asians have increased. There 
had been a decline in both the absolute number and the per- 
centage of degrees earned by Blacks between 1976 and 1981, 
while all other ethnic groups of color have registered in- 
creases. 

Another theory on poor achievement is that Blacks en- 
ter white schools and universities to find that in reality 
they are in hostile environments CPeters, 1985). Empirical 
support to the last theory has been found in Allen's (1983) 
examination of the experiences of Black collegians. Allen , 
in a sample of Blacks enrolled in predomin. ntly white state 
supported schools across the nation found that the students 
were highly motivated to achieve; they had positive self 
concepts; they reported that they felt that they were well 
prepared for college; were mostly from middle-class back- 
grounds; and were from stable intact families. In spite of 
these positive factors, they were ambivalent about their 
experiences at white schools and with white faculty. They 
felt isolated and reported that they did not really feel a 
part of the campus life. Sixty-five percent had experienced 
racial discrimination, often subtle seldom openly hostile. 
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They wanted more Black role models and peers on the campus. 

Black college students will have even greater diffi- 
culty in the future to find role models for there has been 
a decline in the number of doctorates earned by Blacks when 
all ethnic groups of color are combined. They count for 
only 8 percent of full-time professional employees in higher 
education. The American Council on Education found that 
Blacks are concentrated in the lower status positions that 
would not allow upper mobility into higher status university 
positions. Blacks are less likely to be hired on tenure 
tracks or to be granted tenure CWilson, 1984). Blacks are 
being hired and granted tenure at a rate that is below the 
retirement and extention rate. The future does not bode 
well for college students being able to have professors who 
i\ill act as role models or give the security of emotional 
i-ipport, and be able to help interpret th ei'vironm< nts of 
higher education. In addition, fewer Blacks are now en- 
rolled in medical, dental, and other professional schools, 
a fact that will accelerate the decline in the number of 
middle-class Black families. ; 

Employment j 
Male unemployment and underemployment are one of the j 
most serious problems of Blacks. The unemployment rate of 
Black male teenagers was 44 percent at the end of 1984, al- 
most three times as high as white male teens Cl6 percent). 
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Only 23 percent of alack, and 35 percent of Hispanic teens 
are employed, compared to 48 percent of white teens. The 
rate of participation in the labor market in 1983 for these 
two ethnic male gr6ups was the lowest in history. Education 
achievement does not appear to pay off for Blacks. The un- 
employment rate of Black youth who complete their high 
school diploma (38 percent} is higher than that of white 
high school dropouts C24 percent) . 

Race is still a powerful determinant of who does and 
who does not get employed. Blacks are underrepresented in 
well-paying or status jobs. They tend to be employed in 
low-skilled and the most insecure positions. 

The youth employment and training programs that were 
implemented during the 1962 and 1970s have been found to 
produce positive results Those who completed the programs, 
when compared to those without benefit of these programs, 
hcd higher earnings and „.ob placements (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1984). Unfortunately, two of these programs, Job 
Corps and the Work Incentive (WIN) program are among those 
being reduced because of policies of the federal government 
tc not be responsible for youth training and placement pro- 
grams . 

Health 

The death rate among poor Blacks is still significantly 
higher than for whites. Living conditions were found to be 
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the major factor in deaths of minors, more so than the 
availability of health services. Race was the major pre- 
dictor in infant deaths in a New Engluid urban setting. 
If the deaths involved premature births, low birth weight, 
or poor prenatal care, 90 percent were Black' 0*ise, 1985). 
The death rate for older youth and children was clearly 
liriked to environment, rather than race. The leading cause 
of death for inner city youth, regardless of race, was due 
to injury' or violence. 

Life expectancy differences between Blacks and whites 
continues, with whites having an advantage of living half 
a decade longer. In 1979, Blacks lived an average of 68.5 
years and whites 74.6 years, a difference of 6.10 years. 
By 1983, both groups had added an average of one year to 
their lives, with Blacks living to 69.6 yearj and whites to 
75.2 years, still a difference of 5.60 years to the whites* 
advantage (DHHS, 1985). 

Health problems are more serious among Blacks, due to 
the undesirable living condition, diets, and work conditions 
that expose them to more carcinogens and stress related 
diseases. Stress, anger, depression, and low self-esteem 
are particular problems of those in Black communities. All 
of these are the consequences of poverty, discrimination, 
and occupational isolation CGary, 1984). The inability to 
pay the related expenses results in poor Blacks not having 
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access to preventative medical care, and the overuse of 
emergency facilities for primary care. 

The frustrations, stresses, and anger related to their 
employment situations, living conditions and lessened 
ability to support their families, are acted out through 
violent attacks on others. Because most violent crimes 
are directed at those in one's immediate environment, and 
since Dost Blacks have ghettozied lives, the victims of 
the release of violence are usually other Blacks. 

The decline in the educational achievements, health 
and employment of Blacks is an issue that has importance 
beyond just Black communities. Attempts to increase the 
educational opportunities and attainments of Blacks is no 
longer an issue of concern only within Black enclaves. 
The lack of educational attainment will increasii gly become 
a greater concern to all Americans, for it is predicted that 
by the year 2020 A.D. the American population will be com- 
posed of 35 percent ethnic groups of color (ACE, 1984). 
This increase in population of the comparatively younger 
age of Blacks and Hispanics, means that a majority of the 
labor force may be composed of these under-educated groups 
and also women. Their lack of education, and occupational 
prospects, will result in low incomes that will cause th*j 
national productivity to decline. The aging white popula- 
tion will be forced to increasingly depend upon this group 
to provide the taxes for Social Security and other governmental 
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services that will be needed by the largely aged non- ethnic 
population. There are serious governmental policy issues 
that need to be addressed immediately in order to avoid 
serious threats td the quality of life of the entire nation. 
The increases of children and people of colour who are poorly 
educated and in poverty, will eventually lead to "diminished 
futures" for all of us (Hodgkinson, 1985). 
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Response to Question Submitted by Congressman Lehman 



Question. I have seen data showing that after 12 years the median income among 
Jamaican black families in South Florida is equal to the median income for all fam- 
ilies, while median income for native black families is substantially lower? Why? 

Answer. The difference between American blacks and Caribbean-African immi- 
grants or the European immigrants are threefold: (1) Despite severe hardships in 
their native lands, they were enabled to keep strong intact family patterns and 
were able to cling to their religious beliefs and cultural practices, before and after 
immigration. These provided strength and social supports for them. In contrasts, 
enslaved Africans had their religion, cultural practices, and often the basic integrity 
of their families systematically destroyed. This had a destructive influence on indi- 
viduals and families that are passed from one generation to another. 

(2) The migration for Jamaicans, and other ethnic groups, was done by choice in 
hopes of greater opportunities for education and jobs. There was an expectation of 
success and the motivation to strive. Upward mobility was felt to be possible if one 
worked hard enough and had appropriate opportunities. 

In contrast, the dehumanusation of Afro-American's entry into our country and 
their life experiences beat into them an expectation that they would not succeed, 
that the odds were against them, and that delaying gratification would not be re- 
warded for them, as it was for whites. For example, white high school drop-outs 
earn more than Afro-American high school graduates, and even some black college 
graduates. 

(3) Probably the most crucial difference between the success of Jamaican black 
families and American black families can be attributed to the different "mind set" 
that develops with the children of the two different cultural family groups. 

The Jamaican children grow up within a predominantly Afro^Caribbean environ* 
roent in which possible row models are provided for them. The real leaders of their 
country look like them. They grow up hearing about persons who have succeeded in 
the past or who have gone to America and have done very well. They have not had 
to face the experiences of being looked down upon, overtly or covertly, because of 
their racial proup. Their teachers have not conveyed to them expectations of intel- 
lectual inferiority. * 

In other words, they often have positive experiences, even when poor, that are 
similar to those of American or European whites in their own environment They 
come to America primed to achieve, with the firm belief that they will achieve and 
succeed to the extent of their abilities and/or personal efforts* This crucial psycho- 
logical factor will explain why Jamaican and many Asian immigrants perform and 
earn as well, and sometimes even better, than the native born white or black ind* 
vidual. 

Native born blacks, on the other hand, are not given these feelings of efficacy, of 
being in control of the important events or institutions in their fives. The black 
churches may be the only arena in which poor blacks have a sense of power. 

Role models are often not present for poor blacks that would provide energizing 
examples of upward mobility. Instead, models of failures or deviant lifestyles may 
be the more prevalent Children with the ability to achieve do not often receive the 
reinforcement to remain in school, to achieve, to work hard, in hopes of realizing a 
possible dream. The viable black role models are often far removed from their lives. 
Children unfortunately often experience racial rejection and attacks on their self 
esteem. 

The psychological damage that can occur in such environments, has been passed 
on in the three short generations since slavery into the present, where the feminiza- 
tion of poverty has kept many within the cycles of poverty* In each generation some 
have achieved and have earned incomes sufficient to equal any groups, but the bar- 
riers have been many. There is a need for a milieu that will duplicate the positive, 
self-generating Jamaican environments for our own Afro-American children ana 
families. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 

The committee will now recess to record our votes on the House 
floor. When we return, we will continue with the panel. 

[Whereupon, the committee was in recess.] 

Mr. Wheat [presiding]. I would like to mention to members of 
the audience who were not here before we took our momentary 
break that at the same time we conduct this hearing the House of 
Representatives is in session and is debating very important farm 
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legislation. Chairman Miller, as a result, has been momentarily de- 
tained. He will be back shortly. But we will continue with the hear- 
ing. 

The next witness is Dr. Ray Hammond. Dr. Hammond, would 
you please give your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF RAY HAMMOND, M.D., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
EFFICACY COMMITTEE, INC. 

Dr. Hammond. Like my colleagues here, I would like to express 
my thanks also for this invitation to share some of the ideas and 
thoughts that the members of the Efficacy Committee have been 
developing over the past 5 to 10 years. 

Since Israel Zangwill first proclaimed in 1908 that "America is 
God's crucible, the great melting pot where all the races of Europe 
are melting and reforming," the melting pot metaphor has seized 
the American imagination as a grand and noble ideal. Nonetheless, 
the need for these hearings is ample testimony to the fact that 
there yet remains a significant gap between the ideal and the reali- 
ty. Moreover, there is probably no group for whom this gap has 
been more intractable than black Americans. 

Why has this been so? Why is the black community as a whole 
still so clearly lagging— whether one looks at such parameters as 
poverty indices, or rates of unemployment, dropping out, incarcer- 
ation or teenage pregnancy? To many people who are themselves 
the descendants of immigrants, this is a burning question, as they 
are familiar with the obstacles they and/or their ancestors had to 
overcome and the sacrifices that had to be made. 

Of course, there is an obvious answer to these questions, and that 
is that the experience of black Americans ' as been radically differ- 
ent from that of other gvoupe. Black Americans were enslaved and 
brought here forcibly for the sole purpose of malting America a 
land of opportunity for others. In the course of that enslavement, 
they suffered not only the loss of their freedom, but the weakening 
and even destruction of critical internal institutions such as the 
family. Within 15 years after the Great Emancipation, they were 
once again relegated to the backwaters of American society and 
systematically denied the opportunities for educational, economic, 
or political development that are crucial to the progress of any 
group. This is an obvious answer to the question of the lagging de- 
velopment of black America, but like many an obvious answer, it is 
woefully inadequate in helping us to fully understand the origins of 
and potential solutions to the problems of the black community. 

One area in which this answer does little to help us is in under- 
standing why there continues to be a substantial gap in the per- 
formance of blacks on standardized tests, grades, professional ex- 
aminations, and job performance ratings. Certainly, there is a com- 
ponent of this gap which can be laid at the doorstep of poverty or 
cultural bias. But if one controls for family income or looks at ex- 
aminations which are relatively culture-free, the differences per- 
sist. 

Let me share with you a few statistics taken from an article 
which was published recently (by Dr. Jeffrey Howard and myself). 
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In 1982, the college board, for the first time in its history, pub- 
lished data on the performance of various groups on the SAT, the 
scholastic aptitude test. The difference between the combined 
median scores of blacks and whites on tho verbal and math portion 
of the SAT was slightly more than 200 points. Differences in family 
income did not completely explain the gap. Even with incomes over 
$50,000, there remained a 120-point difference. These differences 
have persisted in the 2 years that followed. 

In 1983, the NCAA proposed a requirement that all college ath- 
letic recruits have a high school grade point average of at least 2.0 
out of a maximum of 4.0, and a minimum combined SAT score of 
700. This rule, intended to prevent the exploitation of young ath- 
letes, was strongly opposed by black college presidents and civil 
rights leaders. They were painfully aware that in recent years less 
than half of all black students had achieved a combined score of 
700 on the SAT. Over a range of family incomes from $5,000 to 
$50,000, Asian-Americans consistently produce a median math SAT 
score 140 to 150 points higher than blacks, with the same family 
income. 

The pass rate for black police officers on the New York City ser- 
geant's exam is 1.6 percent. For Hispanics, it is 4.4 percent, and for 
whites, 10.6. These are the results after half-a-million dollars was 
spent by court order to produce a test that was job related and non- 
discriminatory. No one, even those alleging discrimination, could 
explain how the revised test was biased. 

Florida gives a test to all candidates for teaching positions. The 
pass rates for whites was more than 80 percent; for blacks, it is 35 
to 40 percent. This is just a sampling of the data that is available. 

This is a problem of more than academic interest A significant 
component of individual or group status in a society such as ours is 
dete* mined by intellectual achievement. Moreover, intellectual per- 
formance playB a key role in the process of intellectual develop- 
ment — that is, the process of expanding the skillb, capabilities, and 
powers of observation and analysis of an individual or group. 
Anyone who consistently underperformp is likely to suffer real 
losses in societal esteem— to say nothing of self-esteem. More im- 
portantly, they are likely to find themselves unable to take advan- 
tage of opportunities to advance their status. 

It was precisely this understanding of the critical role of intellec- 
tual development that led generations of civil rights activists to 
make great sacrifices in the name of educational opportunity. The 
cruel irony is that 30 years after the landmark decision of Brown v. 
Board of Education, most major metropolitan areas are watching 
large numbers of minority youth turn their bacls on a free educa- 
tion by dropping out. Equally as tragic is the fact that many of 
those who persist fail to achieve at levels commensurate with their 
ability. 

In observing and seeking to explain these facts, we reject the 
notion that inferior performance is a reflection of the lack of abili- 
ty or intelligence. Rather, we posit that much of this performance 
gap is behavioral in origin and that it is the result of a remediable 
tendency on the part of many blacks to avoid intellectual competi- 
tion. This avoidance originates in the centuries-old projection of an 
image of black intellectual inferiority, an image which frequently 
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haa been internalized by blacks and which raises significant doubts 
and fears whenever they are faced with the prospect of intellectual 
competition. 

More recently, that image has been given the patina of scientific 
respectability tiy those who argue for the genetic origin of the intel- 
lectual performance differences. Faced with vhe prospect of con- 
firming this awful rumor of inferiority, we believe that many black 
children and adults choose to take the less anxiety-provoking path 
of avoiding and even disparaging intellectual competition and 
achievement For example, striving to set and meet high intellectu- 
al standards is often spoken of as "trying to be white", while no 
such opprobrium is attached to high standards in the realms of 
sports or entertainment v 

What can be done about this situation? How are we to best ad- 
dress this issue of intellectual development as it affects black 
Americans, and especially black youth? This is obviously a complex 
and multifaceted problem, but we would like to offer the following 
observations and opinions: 

First, the Government should continues to play a role as the pro- 
tector of access to the opportunities, both a c ad em ic and in the job 
market, that are crucial to the process of development 

Second, it is time- to mount a national movement to set new ex- 
pectations of greatly improved academic achievement for black 
children. In addition, they must be taught the efficacy of such per- 
formance behaviors as disciplined effort, moderate risk-taking, and 
goal-setting in the arena of intellectual endeavor. 

Third, it will fall to minorities, and especially blacks, to silence 
the rumors of inferiority by taking full advantage of every opportu- 
nity for intellectual performance and development 

Our project in Detroit is an example of what can h i when 
people choose to focus on their responsibility in addirrong a 
vexing problem. The Detroit public schools, the Detroit business 
community, apd most importantly, a growing number of black pro- 
fessionals, are saying 'These are our children. We must be respon- 
sible for ensuring that they have every opportunity to fully develop 
their gifts and talents." Though the job of meeting this challenge 
has just begun, we are convinced that this task can and must be 
accomplished. It is not just a matter of making the ideal of inclu- 
sion a reality; it is also a question of whether this and succeeding 
generations will continue to bear the awful weight of the rumors of 
inferiority. We have committed ourselves fully to the task of ensur- 
ing that this will not be so. 

\tery briefly, let me add a very quick outline of the program that 
we are doing in Detroit It involves the deployment of primarily 
black professionals, who are trained in a seminar setting, in the 
issues and concerns we have expressed here— intellectual develop- 
ment and performance psychology. They then submit to a fairlv 
rigorous process of preparing to go into the schools and over an 8- 
week period train high school students at the ninth grade level in 
those very same issues. ^ 4 , \ % _ 

We take them through a series of six modules that look at these 
issues, that address the concerns that many students have about 
their own intellectual performance and development and then 
challenge them by giving them more effective tools, teaching them 
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how to take risks, teaching them how to set goals, teaching them 
how to look at their successes and failures. We also challenge tkam 
to go out and begin to actually deliver on the potential that we 
know they have. 

Very quickly, I would say that what we have found is that you 
can get very dramatic results fairly early. We are now finding, as 
we had suspected from the very beginning, that in order to contin- 
ue those results, a mayor follow-up component will have to be 
added That is one of the things we are going to be doing this year. 
So the final results are not in, but we are very encouraged about it, 
excited, and we are looking forward to the future years. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you, Dr. Hammond. 

[Prepared statement of Ray Hammond follows:] 
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PuK JUED Statement op Ray Hammond, Executive Director of the Efficacy 

Committee 

Since Israel Zangwill frit procUiaed in 1908 that "America it God s crucible, 
ths great melting poc where all the ran of Europe lire melting and 
reforming," the melting pot metaphor has seized the American imagination 
as a grand and c3>le Me*L Nonetheless, the need for these hearing*, is 
anpie testiarary to *he fact that there yet remains a significant ftp between 
the ideal and the reality. Moreover, there is probably no roup for whom 
this gap has been sure intractable than blade Americans. 

Why has this been so? Why is the blade community as a whole still so 
dearly laggfc* * whether one looks ai such parameters as poverty indices, or 
rates of unemployment, dropping out, in carce rat ion, or teenage pregnancy? 
To many people who ace theassetves the d es c en dan t s of immigrants, this is a 
burnh* question as they are familiar with the obstacles they and/or their 
a*»etorshadtooveroos»andlheaaaif^ Of course, 

thsre is an obvious answer to these questions and that is that the experience 
of black Americans has been radically different from that of other groups. 
Black Americans were enslaved and brought here forcibly for the eole 
purpoee of autu* AsMrfca a land of opportunity for others. In the course 
of that enstavesMnt, they suffered not only the loss of their freedom, but the 
weakening and even destruction of critical internal institutions such a* the 
family. Within 15 years after the Great Emancipation, they were onos again 
rtlsgated to the backwaters of American society and systematically denied 
the opportunities for educational, econoabc, or political development that are 
crucial to the progress of any group. This is an obvious answer to the 
question of the l*ging devetopannt of black America, but like many an 
obvious answer, it is woefully inadequate in helping us to fully understand 
the origins of and potential solutions to the problems of the black 
community. 

One area in which this answer does little to help us is in understanding why 
there continues to be a substantial gap in the performance of blacks on 
standardized tests, grades, professional examinations, and Job performance 
ratings. Certainly, there is a component of this gap which can be laid at the 
doorstep of poverty or cultural bias. But if one controls for family income or 
looks at examinations which are relatively culture-free, the differences 
persist 
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This lit problem of sort thin academic interest. A significant component 
of individual or group status in a society such as ours is determined by 
intellectual achievement. Moreover, intellectual performance plays a key 
rote in the process of intellectual development - that is, the process of 
expending the skills, capabilities, and powers of observation and analysis of 
an individual or group. Anyone who consistently underperforms is likely to 
suffer real losses in societal esteem (to say nothing of self-esteem). More 
importantly, they are likely tr find themselves unable to take advantage of 
opportunities to tdvance their status. 

It was precisely this understanding of the critical role of intellectual 
developsMnt that led generations of civil rights activists to make great 
sacrifices in the name of educational opportunity. The cruel irony is that 
thirty years after the land mark decision of Brown v. Board of Education most 
major metropolitan areas are watching large nu mbers of minority youth turn 
their hacks on a free education by dropping out Equally as tragic is the fact 
that many of thoee who persist fail to achieve at levels commensurate with 
their ability. 

In observing and seeking to explain these facts, we reject the notion that 
inferior performance is a reflection of the lack of ability or intelligence. 
Rather, we posit that much of this perforata* gap is behavioral in origin 
and that it is the result of a remediable tendency on the part of many blacks 
to avoid intelhctual competition. This avoidance originates in the centuries- 
old projection of an image of black intellectual inferiority - an image which 
frequently has been internalised by blacks and which raises significant 
doubts and fears whenever they are faced with the proepect of intellectual 
competition. More recently that image has been given the patina of 
scientific respectability by thoee who argue for the genetic origin of the 
intellectual performance differences. Faeed with the prospect of confirming 
this awful rumor of inferiority, we believe that many btak children and 
adults choose to take the less anxiety-provoking path of avoiding and even 
disparaging intellectual competition and achievement For example, striving 
to set and meet high intellectual standard Soften spoken of as trying to be 
white," while no such opprobrium is attached to high standards in the realms 
of sports or entertainment 

What can be done about this situation? How are we to best address tiii» 
issue of intellectual development as it affects black Americans and especially 
black youth? This is obviously a complex and multifaceted problem, but we 
would like to offer the following observations and opinions: 
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• The governiMat should continue to play a role as the protector of 
access to the opportunh^- both acadesaic and in tte 

that art crucial to the pram of development 

• It is UaM to saount a national movement to let new expectations of 
treatly improved acadtrt achifctoMatfor Macfc children . In 
addition, they mutt bt taught the efficacy ot tuch performance 
behaviors aa il ls r i pu ne J effort, ssodertte risk-tako*. and aoel-settint 
in the arena cf hrtofleciual endeavor. • 

• ItvUfailtoianvv^ 

iafcriorttjr by taking full advaots* of every ooportu^ty for 
intellectual pertorsaaace aad dw tt o p aw n t " 

Our|*o)ectieaneiah^of^^ 

oo their responsibility iaadd r i s a iat a veiiiir problem JTbs > Dsiroit Public 
School* u» Detroit busineaec^ 
nuaber of black profetatamf^ 

amst bt reeponsftssYor insorihalhat they 1^ every opporuini^ to fully 
develop their ejfta.and taJeats. " ^ 
baa juet begun; vb are convinced that tbi* task can and aiiif »C 
accomplished. It it not joet a natter oTaukint the ideal of i&dusson a 
reality: itisaisbaoueatioa^^ 

continue to bear the awful weight of the rumors of inferiority. Wa have 
comatitted ourselves fully to the task of insuring that this villnotbeso. 
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EFFICACY HIGH SCHOOL PROJECT IN THE DETROIT PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 



INTRODUCTION 

Education is a central factor In preparing minority youngsters to lead 
responsible, meaningful, and fulfilling lives. It Is also essential to the 
solution of many of the problems we face In Inner city communities 
throughout the nation Yet, there are serious difficulties with the 
educational process, particularly for-many minority youth. High dropout 
rates, poor academic achievement, and mediocre performance on 
standardized tests suggest that; as a community, we are not succeeding In 
educating large numbers of our children For too long the assumption has 
been that the fault 1 les In the educational system alone. Our survey of the 
available data and research on psychological aspects of performance, our 
discussions with students, parents, and teachers, and our own observations 
suggest that the following additional factors are also of great importance: 

( 1 ) Low expectations held by the society at large about the academic 
capability and potential of minority students. 

(2) Lack of support for the Intellectual development of minority youth 
within the general culture, their own peer groups, and,ln some cases, 
within their homes and communities. 

(3) Inadequate preparation In basic skill areas— a factor which can 
create large gaps between a student's real potential and his or her 
actual performance. 

(4) Lack of understanding of the requirements for success in the real 
world. Students from minority backgrounds may simply not be aware 
of operating procedures and norms which underlie success in the 
larger society. 

(5) Lack of an overriding sense of the Importance of academic excellence 
In the advancement of minority people. Without a broader 
perspective on the social meaning of Intellectual development, many 
students are not sufficiently motivated to engage in the rigors of the 
academic process 
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in short, we view the academic performance deficiencies of minority 
student? a? a combination of both external ana correctable internal prot'-mc 
it i$ the ouroose of this program to give the student.and particularly tne 
student defined as a low-achiever, the encouragement to make the necessary 
commitment to their ov/n intellectual development and to the support of their 
fellow-students" growth 

Our approach emphasizes the following points 

• Performance Is a complex phenomenon determined as much Dy social 
interaction variables as by ability. Sirn variables include self- 
confidence, the expectations of others, fear of failure, and the presence 
or lack of support for development in the home, the peer croup, and the 
community 

• Performance-related behaviors, such as moderate nsf.-tal mg, coai- 
setting, and network «nq can be taught and Earned 

• inoiviauals wno are w;il;r.c to assume oersorai r esPons:o:!ity f;»r tne»r 
outcomes are »n a more effective oositicn to affect trose ourc nr»es 

• way we think about our sorcesses and failures has irnporrant efN*T* 
on our confiaenc- in facing futjre :hal.enges Specifically, sjccess 
shoula be attributed to ability and failure should be viewed as 2 form 
feedback . indicating the need for more intense ef?o r t or 'or 2 different 
approach to the tas* 

Our experience in tne high scnool ana college setnv r convinces us t*«3t ni: 
approach, particularly when <t is delivered by people who genuinely care for 
:r students, can have substantive effects on the thw mo and oehavior of 
tnc?e students Furthermore we have seen demonstraoieana statistically 
sign'Ocant evidence of those effects within a snort oenod of time (notal.y • 
a pilot project at Northwestern High School) 

The attached oocument will outline our oroposal 'or addressing these ar.a 
ether problems in the high schools of the Detroit public school system Ou r 
target population will be those students who have been most explicitly defined 
as "be low-grade-achievers," ;e Chapter 1 students It is our goal to help 
tr,ose students redefine themselves as capable of academic excellence We 
also want them to understand and adopt the commitments and behaviors they 
wfl! need if they are transiare their abilities into academic achievements 
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OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

Our goals for this project are as follows: 

( 1 ) Training of all ninth grade Chapter I students In the psychology of performance as a 
means of enhancing their performance. 

( 2) Developing a corps of volunteer , from the metropolitan Detroit community, who ere 
willing to Invest their time, serve as role models, end communicate useful educational 
material to the students. 



PROJECT EVALUATION 

We would like to sac fx our students statistically demonstrable effects on 

( 1 ) Dropout rates 

(2) Grade-point averages 

(3) Standardized test scores 

(4) Rates of postsecondery training 
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PERSONNEL 



VOLUNTEERS (F ACILITATORS) 

On the basis of our experience el Northwestern High School, we project the need fx 20 
volunteers, working 3-4 days per semester, to trein ell ninth-grade Chepter I students e! most 
high schools. This means that a corps of at least 240 volunteers will be require! 

Volunteer training will consist of a 4-day seminar delivered In two 2-day sessions. The 
sessions will be separated by approximately one moith's time. During these sessions volunteers 
will be trained In the fundamentals of the psychology of performance (see enclosed brochure). We 
expect that out of each seminar group of 20, approximately 1 5 persons will ba suitable 
facilitators. We would like to include 1 or 2 staff persons from prospective high schools In the 
seminar in which volunteers ere trained Ideally, one of these staff persons would act as e half- or 
full-tlmeiWsonwimtheprograminthelrhighschooL ■ 

After satisfactory completion of the seminar , volunteers will be trained, over the next 6-8 
weeks, in the delivery of one of tne six instruct tone! modules which comprise the high school 
program. Training will included) aformal Introduction to the module topic, (2) at least 3 
practice sessions with other volunteers, end ( 3) e dress rehearsal. After satisfactory completion of 
training, eeph volunteer will be certified as a facilitator by an Efficacy Boston trainer. 

Once certified, volunteer facilitators will be responsible fx the delivery, on one or more days 
each semester, of one or more modules (see list below under Program Delivery ). They will 
either deliver the presentation or act as e support person for another facilitator. Their 
presentations will be monitored by e local area coordinator end/or a member of the Efficacy 
Boston group. Local area coordinators will be responsible for scheduling volunteers, acting as a 
liaison with the particular school , overseeing the follow-up process, end otherwise ensuring the 
smooth operation of the project 
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STUDENT TRAINING 

H|gH SCHOOL STAFF PRESENTATION. 

Prior to the delivery of the first module, a 2-4 hour presentation will be mede to the entire 
start of theMgft school. This presentation will cctline^persp^ive, goals. ^.f^fW* 
the Efficacy ar«r«n In «tftton to informing the teachers about the program, it will serve as 
vi opportunity to enlist their assistance In following the students arJ reinforcing the concepts 
from the program. 

Module wn 1 be delivered by feci Htetors, in grouns of 2 or 3 , over en 8-week period The 
intent is to communicate to the students, in an engaging and thoutft-piwfcing way, much of the 
sane information which the facilitators have learned about the psydwlopy of peKa^ena. 
Soecif teelly, we went students to appreciate the Importance of expectancies ( whether hew by 
themselves or others), effective perform a nce behaviors, and correct attribution of successes and 
failures, rtodulescombine lecture material , smell group discuwionsjan^^ 
end interactive dielogue between the students andthevolimteers(s«bookW t distribuWtoall 
students at the closing assembly, for copies of the handouts). Modules are entitled as follows: 

( 1) WHO AMI? 

(2) BRINGING LOW 

(3) MODERATE RISK (2 SESSIONS) 

(4) VISION 

( 5) GQAL-SETTINQ ( 2 SESSIONS) 

(6) WIN-WIN 

At the completion of t^modules.aclosingessembly will be held for all ^uo^ wtopartici^ 
In the prop/am during that semester. This assembly wil I Include the following; ( 1 ) efrjlt and 
student speakers; (2) dramatic presentations by students illustrating the concepts they have 
!«rned;(3)arafewcfthethe^ 

con be") end the goals we hope each student will adopt (eg. staying in school, «ttingand meeting 
high academic standards, golng'on to further postsecondery training); and ( 4) enlisting the 
support of the parents who hove come to the assembly* 

FOLLOW-UP 

Present plans call for formal followup through a newsletter distributed to the stuoems, the 
efforts of the staff liaison in the school . and periodic assemblies. Occasions of particular interest 
forfollowupeffortswouldbe: * 

( 1 ) The beginning of each semester 

(2) Periods Immediately prior to standardized tests 

( 3) The letter part of the junior year and early pert of the senior year 

At these times we would be making special efforts to encourag* end support students 

NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION _^ lk _ , 

I n addition to the training the volunteers offer students, they will continue to conduct themselves 
In a way that nonverbal ly communicates the following messages to students: 

( 1 ) "You are important and special enough to us, as members of the Detroit community, that 
M wearewijling to leave bur Jobs and share this time with you." 
02) -we ereerttngyou to accomplish things which we know you can do, because we have 

accomplished them." 
(3) *we believe in you." 

These meaagesare as important as the specific material that the students learn In the mooules. 
They pro^Sethe kind of emotional and psychological support that the students will need to act on the 
treinfng they have received. 
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STATEMENT OP DAVID H. SWINTON, PH.D., DIRECTOR, SOUTH- 
ERN CENTER FOR STUDIES IN PUBLIC POLICY, CLARK COL- 
LEGE 

Dr. Swinton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am David Swinton, director of the Southern Center for Studies in 
Public Policy at Clark College. I am pleased to be here to share 
some of our own findings about what we consider an extremely im- 
portant issue with this committee. 

This topic is very complex and the shortness of time obviously 
will not permit us to discuss this topic in all of its complexities. I 
have submitted written testimony and I am pleased to hear the 
record will remain open so that that testimony can be extended. I 
would also like to take the opportunity to provide the committee 
with several other papers, prepared both at our center dealing with 
these general matters, as well as some other references that I 
think would be useful for the committee's deliberation. 

What I want to talk about brieflv is the current economic diffi- 
culties of the black population, ana why this population is having 
those difficulties. 

At the present time, more than 30 years after Brown, and 20 
years after the civil rights revolution of the 1960s, a distressingly 
large proportion of the black population continues to experience se- 
rious economic difficulties. The economic distress for these blacks is 
serious, whether we measure it in absolute terms in comparison to 1 
some standard of poverty, or whether we measure it in comparison 
to the economic status of nonblack Americans. More alarming, 
however, in my view, is the fact that the progressive trend that 
was so widely heralded in the late 1960's and early 1970's ended in 
the mid-1970s. In fact, the proportion of thel)lack population expe- 
riencing serious economic distress has been increasing in both an 
absolute and a relative sense for the past decade. 

A few facte on recent trends in income and poverty will make 
this clear. First, in constant dollar terms, income received by the 
black population has been declining for about the last 10 years. By 
the way, whenever I use dollar numbers, I am talking about con- 
stant 1983 dollars, dollars actiusted for inflation. 

In 1983, the median black family income was $14,506, and in 
1970, that figure was $16,111. So the black population has lost more 
than $1.5 thousand in median family income since 1970. The pro- 
portion of the black population with incomes below the poverty 
level has increased since the early 1970s, and was at a significantly 
higher level in 1983 at 35.7 percent than it was in 1970 when it was 
33.5 percent. That increase is more dramatic when measured from 
the mid-70s. 

The proportion of black families receiving very low incomes— say 
incomes less than $10,000— jumped to 38 percent from 31 percent 
in 1970, a 22-percent increase. Even the oft-cited increase in the 
proportion of blacks in the higher income class did not continue 
uninterrupted throughout the last decade. This percentage in- 
creased until 1979, but then declined rather dramatically until, 
1982, and even though there was a healthy rebound in 1983, the 
proportion of blacks receiving incomes greater than $35,000 in 1983 
was still lower vhan it was 5 years earlier. 
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This situation reflects, in part, the deterioration in the economic 
position of all working-class Americans which has occurred since 
the early 1970s. However, the facts also clearly reveal that the 
impact of this deterioration has been much greater for black Amer- 
icans. As a result, all of the indicators of relative economic position 
continue to show that there are large, glaring racial disparities in 
this country. 

Moreover, most of the racial gaps have widened during the last 
10 years. For example, whereas in 1970 the typical black family 
had about 61 cents to spend for every dollar that the typical white 
family had, in 1&83 the typical black family had only 56 cents to 
spend for every dollar that the typical white family had. While 
black poverty rates were almost 36 percent in 1983, white poverty 
rates were only about 12 percent. By the way, that rate comparison 
is somewhat misleading because a much larger proportion of the 
white poor are people beyond the working age, retired people on 
fixed pension incomes, et cetera, A much larger proportion of the 
black poor are families in the middle of the process of trying to 
raise cnildren. 

The recent erosion in the economic position of blacks reflects an 
erosion in all regions of.the country. However, it is particularly dis- 
tressing to note that the^ sharpest erosion in both absolute and rela- 
tive terms has occurred in those regions where blacks had made 
the most progress up until tbe early 1970's. Poverty rate* m the 
Midwest region more than doubled since 197,0, and poverty rates 
increased by over two-thirds in the Northeast. The near doubling of 
black poverty rates in the Midwest corresponded to an increase of 
a few percentage points foV whites "in that region. In fact, condi- 
tions for blacks in the Midwest have fallen to below the conditions 
in the South, and the conditions in the Northeast are almost as bad 
as they are in the South. The Midwest is now the region in which 
blacks have the lowest incomes, highest poverty rates, and overall 
highest degree of racial inequality. This situation is due almost en- 
tirely to faster deterioration in the non-South since the actual posi- 
tion of blacks in the South has not improved much relative to their 
1970 position. e , . . 

In my view, the low and deteriorating, economic situation ot 
blacks has serious consequences for black families and children. 
One of the most distressing features of this problem is that it most 
heavily impacts young blacks at the stage who ^ initiating their 
adult lives. The increase in the numbers of blacks with incomes 
below or near the poverty level implies that increasing numbers of 
blacks lack the resources to form and adequately maintain stable 
families in the urban environments in which most blacks currently 
live. We believe that the severe economic problems of blacks is a 
mey'or cause of the increasing incidence of single parent families, 
declines in the marriage rates, and increases in the family disrup- 
tion rates. Moreover, the long duration of. this distress may give 
rise to an alteration in basic black community norms and expecta- 
tions about individual life roles and responsibilities. This possibility 
portends even more distressing conditions for the long term. 

The record of the past decade is cause for alarm, I believe, for 
most Americans of good will, especially since this follows two dec- 
ades during which social policies were explicitly designed to allevi- 
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ate the problems of black poverty and inequality. The dismal re- 
sults of this period gives rise to several questions. Why have the 
policies and programs of the past two decades been so ineffective in 
reducing black poverty and inequality. What is the likely future 
course of racial inequality if current policies or Reagan administra- 
tion policies are continued? What must be done to alleviate the 
problem of black poverty and racial inequality? 

Unfortunately* I won't have time to address all three of those 
questions in any kind o f detail. What I would like to do is focus 
most of my attention on the first question— Why have the policies 
and programs of the past two decades been so ineffective in reduc- 
ing black poverty and inequality? 

Based on our studying of this problem for more than 4 years at the 
policy center we have concluded that the primary reason why the 
efforts of the last two decades have been so ineffective in solving the 
problems of racial inequality is that they were based on an erroneous 
understanding of the problem. Thus the solutions implemented 
either incompletely or ineffectively, addressed the true forces gener- 
ating and perpetuating the problem. 

Xet me just briefly describe that erroneous understanding. The 
imden^oing that guided the efforts of the recent past correctly 
identified the mqjo; source of low income and inequality among 
blacks as insufficient earnings. A large part of thejower arid un- 
equal income reflected black problems in the labor market. The 
principal thrust of earlier efforts, therefore, was aimed at address- 
ing the labor market problems of blacks. Although this meant that 
as much as 80 percent of overall income inequality was being ig- 
nored—because it v derives from property income and other 
sources— this omission would have been tolerable if the efforts to 
address the labor market difficulties had been successful. 

The basic understanding which guided efforts to improve things 
in the labor market assumed erroneously that labor markets, by 
and large, were like what we call perfectly competitive markets, 
except for the irrational phenomenon of discrimination. In other 
words, it assumed that we somehow have almost a perfect merito- 
cratic system operating in this country, where people get what they 
deserve when they are prepared to contribute. Tms view is errone- 
ous. 

However, the acceptance of this assumption essentially meant 
that policy formulators misjudged the ease with which racial in- 
equality and lower earnings could be corrected. The model supports 
the assumption that each worker will receive the earnings and em- 
ployment that are warranted by their productivity and their will- 
ingness to work. Thus, according to this understanding: if labor 
markets function well, all racial inequality can be attributed to two 
factors lower* black contributions to output— due either to lower 
willingness to supply labor and/or lower potential productivitv— 
and irrational racial discrimination. Moreover, it was also widely 
believed that the personal deficiencies of blacks in terms of ability 
to contribute were the more important constraints on black 
progress. This belief followed from the general conclusion of the 
conventional wisdom that market forces ought to eliminate dis- 
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crimination once it had been made illegal and was no longer on- 
forced by Government action. 

This understanding led to two basic policy thrusts. The first 
effort focused on improving the potential contribution of blacks to 
output It was assumed that because of the longstanding discrimi- 
nation in education and the workplace, blacks had less human cap- 
ital and were, therefore, less productive than whites. A variety of 
employment training and education programs were introduced to 
eliminate the human capital disadvantages of blacks. , 

Second; a program was established to prevent white discrimina- 
tion against blacks who were already^adequately prepared. Al- 
though there were a variety of enforcement mechanisms mcorpo- 
rated inttFof equal opportunity programs; the major thrust of the 
EEO effort was eduationaTwith ar iiigh degree of reliance on vol- 
untary compliance and protracted aegotwtions. This approach was 
undoubtedly a result of the general belief that discrmunation is ir- 
rational and will tend to be eliminated by market forces juiyway. 

There was a . widespread' expectation that over tune these two 
poUcy thrusts would bring abouta dramatic reduction in racial in- 
equality. However, as we have seen, this hcs not occurred. Infect, 
the proportion of blacks, experiencing serious labor marketdifficiil- 
ties increased after thtfim^ementetion of the human capital and 
autidiscriminatton pohcies In„the main, this detenoration was 
caused by a reduced relative rate, of employment for blacks smce 

1970 - ' . »• • 

The reduction has been particularly seveie for young blanks, that 
is, those under 25 years old. However- it has also. affected -Mack 
males of all ages and, in a relative sense, the employment rate tor 
black women has also declined. Moreover, the strong progressive 
trend in relative wages and occupation distribution observed until 
the mid-1970's has not been maintained since. In fact, in the last 
few years there has been- deterioration in the relative wages of 

The lack of progress in the last; decade cannot be attributed to 
failure to implement the human capital strategy. In fact, there can 
be little doubt of the fact that^we. have probably succeeded in in- 
creasing the human capital of blacks. The dramatic reduction in 
the quantitative gaps in years of school completed are -well known. 
Moreover, literally hundrectaiof thousands pf- blacks expenenceo 
the employment and training programs each year of the period in 
question. Yet, despite these improvements in human capital, there 
has been a deteribratloavin the labor market position of blacte at 
least relative to whites; Indeed, there seems little doubt that the 
black population of the past*decade is the most highly prepared 
black population in the history of this country. ►•.< > * 

Although it is not endear cut, it is also the case that we -cannot 
attribute the lack of success to> failure to implement the types of 
antidismmination activities suggested by the conventional wisdom 
of the last decade. Discriminatioifcnot only was officially outlawed, 
but the Government went evenlifurther in s ome instances by re- 
quiring affirmative action.' Surely; under the cirp^ances. free 
market forces should have had free rein to ehmmate discrimina- 
tion. Yet, evidence suggests that disparate treatment continues. 
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In order to understand why the policies of the past did not end 
black poverty and inequality, or why black poverty and inequality 
exist at all, it is first necessary to understand that the conventional 
wisdom about how the labor market works is wrong in most of its 
particulars. The economy does not work like a perfectly competi- 
tive model. This is not a perfect or near-perfect meritocratic 
system. Specifically, the economy does not automatically guarantee 
full employment or equal employment, regardless of the racial 
composition of the population. 

Under the normal workings of a market economy, the amount of 
employment is determined primarily by factors which are inde- 
pendent of the availability of labor. Moreover, the distribution of 
employment, by type of job are determined primarily by the produc- 
tion technology which is also largely independent of the distribu- 
tion of productive ability among the work force. The rcwrids asso- 
ciated with each type of job is also largely a product of a complex 
social process of wage determination which is also largely inde- 
pendent of the productivity of individual workers. 

The implication of these considerations is that there can and 
usually is a large amount of unwarranted inequality in a laissez 
faire market economy. By unwarranted inequality I mean inequal- 
ity that is not required by the distribution of productive ability 
among the work force. Under these tircustances, many individuals 
will experience unemployment, even though they are as willing 
and as capable of Work as other fully employed individuals. More- 
over, many individuals will experience poverty level wages, even 
though they ~have sufficient productive ability of work on jobs 
which pay others nonpoverty wages. Indeed, the aggreate level of 
poverty and unemployment is a fundamental characteristic of Che 
economic system which is independent of the characteristics of the 
population. 

The primary function of the labor market is merely to match the 
available jobs to the available work force. Labor market processes 
thus determine who is employed on which jobs, but not how many 
of each type of job is available. They determine who is employed 
and who is unemployed, but not how many are employed and un- 
employed. They determine who receives fow wages' and who re- 
ceives high wages, but not how many receive low wages and how 
many receive high wages. 

Once one fully appreciates the above facts about how our eco- 
nomic system works, then one is in a position to better understand 
the economic problems of blacks. Since the aggregate level of em- 
ployment and the overall distribution of earnngs is a characteristic 
of the economic system, these characteristics are not generally af- 
fected very much by expansions in human capital or the extent of 
discrimination. The economic system will not automatically absorb 
all available labor and jobs commensurate with their productive 
ability. If more labor capable of performing highly remunerative or 
highly skilled work is available than is required, the excess will 
simply be unemployed or underemployed. If 40 percent of the jobs 
pay low wages, then 40 percent of employed workers will have low 
wage jobs, irrespective of their skills and abilities. 

The belief in the competitive model blind analysts and policy- 
makers to the fact that the primary reason for the historic black 
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disadvantages has been a shortage of good opportunities rather 
than a shortage of ability among blacks to make a contribution to 
this society. Indeed, the limited training and education of blacks is 
itself more an effect of limited economic opportunities than a 
cause. 

Past policies failed because they failed to expand opportunities in 
general, or expand .opportunities for blacks in particular. Indeed, it 
was the worse stroke of historical luck that the equal opportunity 
movement was implemented during a period in which there has 
been a general increase in the scarcity of good opportunities. 
Throughout the seventies, and into the eighties, there nas been a 
secular increase in unemployment, so much so that economists 
have taken to revising what is considered full employment on a 
regular basis. Moreover* structural shifts brought on by a variety 
of factors and these factors are all external to the labor market- 
has resulted in an increase in low-wage jobs and a relative decrease 
in high-wage jobs. The situation has been further exasperated by 
the rapid growth of the white female and the white youth labor 
force during this period, which are themselves partly a reflection of 
this increase in economic difficulties that male workers are facing 
in this country. In short, we have been attempting to increase op* 
portunitiee for blacks during a period when opportunities in gener- 
al were declining' relative to the size of the working age population 
desiring opportunities. 

Under the circumstances that have existed in our economy 
during the past decade or so, poverty rates* unemployment and un- 
deremployment had to increase. There are simply more willing and 
capable workers than there are good jobs. Under such circum- 
stances, the increase in poverty, unemployment and underemploy- 
ment is clearly a result of our economic system's failure to gener- 
ate the level and structure of labor market demand which is re- 
quired to have full and complete employment 

Thus over the past, decade, the competition between black and 
white workers has intensified. The increased scarcity of good oppor- 
tunities did not necessarily have to be disproportionately borne by 
blacks. In principle, fair labor markets would allocate the burden 
equitable. However, labor market processes are not inherently fair. 
They rely on a variety of practices and traditions that are disad- 
vantageous to blacks. The standard use of contacts, credentialism, 
nepotism, racism and so forth 'are all a part of the normal function- 
ing of the labor market in this country, and under the circum- 
stances all of these kinds of practices will inevitably result in black 
disadvantages. 

In principle, antidiscrimination policies effectively implemented 
could have enabled blacks to Laprove their situation even during 
this period of increasing job security EEO enforcement However, 
in the type of labor market we have been discussing, one could not 
expect to be helped by automatic market forces. Given the in- 
creased relative scarcity of good job opportunities, discrimination 
was not economically irrational for white employers or workers if 
they have gi*eater concern for white well-being or for the well-being 
of some whites, or even if they are merely concerned about pursing 
their own selfish best interests. And since one Is to be presumed to 
care more for one's own self, family, and friends, than for complete 
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^ strangers, it was economically rational for whites to attempt to in- 
crease dircrimination under the circumstances that we have been 
describing. Moreover, in a situation where the benefits of discrimi- 
nation are increasing, as they were during this period, it seems un- 
~ likely that effective enforcement of EEO policies could be easily im- 
r plemented to improve the situation of blacks since the society is 
r\ economically, politically, and socially dominated by the very same 
whites who stand to lose most by such a policy. The current rever- 
sals of effective affirmative action strategies were predictable 
i under the circumstances. 

?. These considerations suggest that improvement for blacks will 

1' likely only be attained under the circumstances in which there is a 
; general improvement in economic conditions. In particular, unwar- 
1 ranted Inequality must be reduced. The number of low-wage jobs 
t must be reduced, and the number of high- and middle-wage jobs 
must be increased. Prospects for attaining greater racial equality 
in the face of the current level of economic difficulties are, indeed, 
bleak. 

Greater progress for blacks can be pursued through more effec- 
tive equal opportunity policies even without a general economic im- 
provement provided that more, effective EEO policies can be imple- 
mented However, as we noted above, the implementation of more 
effective EEO policies under the current economic circumstances 
will be difficult An alternative to traditional civil rights policies 
would be to stress black economic development. This strategy 
would obviate the need to change the social practices of whites in 
the labor market in order to create equal opportunity for blacks. 

In the absence of significant economic improvement, more effec- 
tive equal opportunity policies, or black economic development, 
future prospects for the black population are, indeed, bleak. Cur- 
rent economic trends— the persisting high level of unemployment; 
the shift to low wage service jobs; the decline in major industries 
due to foreign competition, the increasing international weakness 
of the economy, the increasing attack on affirmative action poli- 
cies, and the assault on income support programs— all suggest that 
the economic difficulties of blacks will persist and most likely in- 
tensify in the near-term future. 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of David Swinton follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or David H. Swinton, Director, Southern Center For 
Studies in Pubuc Policy, Clark College, Atlanta, GA 

At tht currant t Imt mort thtn 3C ytars aftar Broun , and 26 
ytars **tar tht Civil Rights revolution of tht 1960s, d Is t r t u ins 1 y 
largt proportions of tht BlacK population continut to txptrltnct 
strlous tconomic d if f icu 1 1 it* . Tht tconomic dlttrtts for thttt 
BlacKt U sir iout tither Mtsurid in Absolut* ttrms relative to tht 
povtrty Itvtl or in relative terrts when cowered to tht tconomic 
status of non-BlacK Americans. Mort alarrUng, houtvtr , it tht fact 
that tht progressive trend that u*i to widely htrtldtd in tht late 
I960* and early 1970s ended in tht mid 1970s. Indttd tht proportion 
of tht BlacK POpulttion experiencing str ious tconomic dittrttt htt 
bttn inert** ing in both tn absolute tnd * rtlatlvt ttntt for tt 
ltttt tht past decade. 

A ftu facta on rtctnt trtndt in incomt tnd poverty ulH tWKi 
this cltar. First in constant dolltr ttrms Income rtctivtd by tht 
BltcK population has bttn dtcllnlnfl for tbout tht last ttn yttrs. 
^n 1982 tht mtditn BltcK ftmily incomt was at Its loutst point for 
tht last ttn yttrs. In 10B3 mtditn 61 acK family incomt was $14506 in 
S983 dollars uhtrtas tht 1970 f igurt was 916111. Tht proportion of 
BlacX parsons with incomts belou tht povtrty Itvtl has incrttstd 
sinct the tarly 1970s tnd was at a significantly hightr Itvtl in 
1983 At 33. 7 Percent than it uts in 1070 at 33. S Ptrcant. 

Tht proportion of BlacK families rtctlvlng vtry low incomts 

< incomts ltss than *10,f>00> has bttn growing sinct 1870 and in 1932 

uas 38 Ptrcant vs 31 ptrctnt in 1970. Even tht oft c ittd incrtast 

in tht proportion of BlacKs in tht hightr incomt class ( incomts 
grtattr than 33,000 ) did not continue un inttrrupttd throughout tht 

last dtcadt. This ptrcantagt inert* id until 1979 but dtclintd 

tfttr that ytar until 1982 and tvtn a 'tar t httlthy rebound in 1983/ 

tht proportion of BltcKs rtctlvlng hljh incomts is louir in 1983 
than it uas five yttrs aarllar. 

This situation rafltct* In part a dtttr lorat ion in tht tconomic 
position of all louar uorKing class Americana uhich has occurrtd 
sinct tht tarly 1970s. Houtvtr, tha facts also cltarly rtvtal that 
tht impact of this dtttr lorat :on has bttn much grtattr for BlacK 
Americans. As a rtsult all ov tht Indicators of rtlatlvt tconomic 
position continut to show glaring racial disparitlts. Moraovtr most 
of tht gaps htva uldtntd during tht last ttn yttrs. For txampla 
uhtras In 1970 tho median BlacK family rtctivtd about 61 cants for 
tvtry dollar tht median uhltt family rtctivtd In 1983 tht typical 
BlacK family only had 36 cants for tvtry dollar a typical ttiitt 
family had. Uhllt BlacK povtrty rttts were tlmost 36 ptrctnt in 
1983 White povtrty ratts wire only about 12 ptrctnt. Tht doubling 
ofBlacK Povtrty ratts in tht Mid West corresponded to an Incrtse of 
a ftu percentage Points for Whites In that region, 

Tht rtctnt trolslon in tht tconomic position of BlacKs rtfltcts 
an trot ion In all regions of tht country. Houtvtr, It Is 
particularly distressing to note that tht sharpest erosion in both 
absolutt an rtlatlvo ttrms has occurrtd in thost regions uhtrt 
BlacKs had madt tht most progrts up until tht early 1970s. Povtrty 
ratts In tht Mid West rtglon more than doublad slr.ee 1970 and 
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increased by oyer two third* in the Northeast, in feet condition* 
for BlacKs in the Mid West have feller* to below the condition* in 
the South end the condition* in the Northee*t ere almost e* bed e* 
they are in the South. The Mid Uest U nou th* res ion in which 
BlecK* have the lowest income*, highest Poverty rates, end overall 
hiflhest degree of reciel inequal i*.y. This *ituetion is due 
entirely to faster deterioration in the nort-Sojth since the ectuel 
position of BlecK* in the South he* el*o deter ioreted slightly 
relative to their 1970 Position. 

In my view the low and deter ioret ing economic situation o x 
BlacK* ha* serious consequence* for BlecK families and children. 
One of the most distressing feature* of thi* Problem is thet It he* 
mo*t heavily impacted young BlacK* at the stage of initiation of 
their adult life*. The increase in number* of lou income BiecK* end 
BlacKs with incomes below or neer the Poverty level implies thet 
increasing numbers of BlacK* lacK the resources to -form end 
Adequately maintain stable families in the urban env iorenmant* In 
which mo*t BlacK* currently live. Wm believe thet the severe 
economic Problems of BlacK* is a major cause of tha increasing 
incidence of single Parent fanmil ies declines in the marriage rates 
end increeses in the family disruption rates. Moreover, the long 
duration of this distress may give rise to an alteration in basic 
BlacK community norms and expectations about individual life roles 
end responsibilities. 

Every American of good will or who is concerned about the 
future of the union must be alarmed by these dismal statistics. 
Especially since this » cord follow* two decades during which *ocial 
Policy was explicitly designed to alleviate the Problems of BlacK 
Poverty and inequality. The • ecord of the Past decade gives rise to 
several Key question*! Im20irrr65 

1. Why have the Policies *nd Programs of the Past two decades been 
so ineffective in reducing BlacK poverty and inequality? 

2. What is the 1 iKely future course of racial inequality if current 
Policies or Reagan adminstr at ion policies are continued? 

3. What must be done to alleviate the Problem of BlacK Poverty and 
racial inequality? 

each of these questions will be briefly addressed in what follows. 

Why have the policies and Program* of the Past two decades been so 
ineffective in reducing BlacK Poverty and inequality? 

The primary reason why the effort* of the la*t two decade* have 
been so ineffective in solving the Problems of racial inequality and 
excessive BlacK Poverty is that they „. r e based on an erroneous 
understanding of the Problem. Thus the solutions implemented either 
incompletely or ineffectively addressed the forces generating and 
perpetuating the problem. 
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The understanding that guided the efforts of the rtctnt past 
correctly Identified the major source of lou income an inequality 
*rr*ng BUcKs as being caused by insufficient earnings. A large pert 
of the lou and unequal earnings reflected BlacK problems in the 
labor marKot. The principal thrust of earlier efforts therefore 
have been earned at addressing the labor marKet problems of BlacKs. 
Although this meant that as much as thirty percent of overall 
inequality uas being ignored this ommission uould have been 
tolerable If the efforts to addross the labor marKet difficulties 
had been successful. 

The basic understanding uhich guided efforts to improve things 
in the labor marKet assumed erroneously that labor warKets by and 
large uorK 1 iKe perfectly competitive marKets except for the 
irrational phenomenon of discrimination. H*at this assumption 
essentially meant is that Policy formulators misjudged the ease uith 
uhich racial inequality and lou earnings could be corrected. The 
Perfectly competitive l*bor marKet model supports the assumption 
that each uorKer uill receive the earnings and employment that are 
uarranted by their productivity and uillingness to uorK. Thus if 
labor marKets function 1 iKe the perfectly competitive model all 
racial inequality could be attributed to tuo factors — louer BlacK 
contributions to output <due to louer uillingness to supply labor 
and/or louer potential product iv ity > and irrational racial 
discrimination. Moreover, it uas also uidely believed th,at the 
personal deficiencies of BlacKs in terms of ability to contribute 
uas the more important constraint on BlacK progress. This belief 
followed from the general conclusion of the competitive analysis 
that marKet forces ought to eliminate discrimination once it had 
been made illegal and uas no longer enforced by government action. 

This understanding led to tuo basic policy thrusts. The first 
effort focused on improving the potential contribution of BlacKs to 
output. It uas assumed that because of the longstanding 
discrimination in education and the uorKplace 81acKS had less human 
capital and uere therefore less productive than Unites. A variety 
of employment training and education programs uere introduced to 
eliminate the human capital disadvantages of BlacKs. Second a 
Program uas established to prevent White discrimination against 
SlacKs uhen they uere equally productive. Although there uere a 
variety of enforcement mechanisms incorporated into enforcement the 
major thrust of the effort uas educational uith a high degree of 
reliance on voluntary compliance and protracted negotiations. This 
approacn uas undoubtedly a result of the general belief that 
discrimination is irrational and uill tend to be eliminated by 
marKet forces any uay . 

There uas a uidespread expectation that overtime these tuo 
thrusts uould bring about a dramatic reduction in racial inequality. 
Houever, as ue have seen this did not occur. In fact the proportion 
of BlacKs experiencing serious labor marKet difficulties increased 
after the implementation of the human capital and 
ant i-discr imination policies. In the main this deterioration uas 
caused by a reduced relative rate of employment for Blacrfs since 
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1970. The reduction has been particularly tnueri for young BlacKS 
1 e. those under 35 yetrt old. Houtytr, It has also effected BlecK 
males of all ages end In e relative sense hes elso effected BlacK 
females. Moreover, the progressive trend In relative ueges end 
types of employment observed strongly until the mid 1970s hes not 
been maintained since. In feet In the lest feu years there hes been 
deter ioret Ion . 

The lacK of progress In the last decede cennot be attributed to 
failure to implement the human capital strategy. In feet there can 
be I it-tie of the fact that U e have Probably succeeded in increasing 
the human capital of OlacKs. The dremat ic reduction In the 
quantitative gaps in yeers of school completed ere well Known. 
Moreover iltereiiy hundreds of thousands of 81 acKs experienced the 
employment and training Programs each yeer of period. Yet despite 
these improvements in human capital there hes been e deterioration 
in the labor marKet Position of BlacKS. Indeed there seems little 
doubt that the BiacK PoPultion of the past decede is- the most highly 
prepared BlacK population in our history. 

Although it is not as clear cut, it is also the case that ue 
can no* attribute the lacK of success to the failure to implement 
the types of ant 1 -d iscr imlnat ion activities suggested by the 
conventional H lsdomof the last decade. Discrimination not only uas 
officially outlaued but the government went even futher In some 
Instances by * requiring affirmative action. Surely under the 
circumstances free marKet forces should have had free reign to 
el iminate discrimination. Yet evidence suggests that disparate 
treatment continues. 

In order to understand uhy the policies of the Past did not end 
BlacK poverty and inequality or uhy BlacK poverty and inequality 
exist at all* it is first necessary to understand that the 
conventional wisdom about how the labor marKet uorKS Is wrong in 
most of its particulars. The economy does not uorK 1 iKe a perfectly 
competitive model. Specifically the economy does not automatically 
guarantee Vuil employment or equal employment lrregardless of the 
racial composition of the population. 

Under the normal uorKings of a marKet economy/ the amount of 
employment is determined Primarily by factors that are independent 
of the availability of labor. Moreover the distribution of 
employment by type of job is determined Primarily by the Production 
technology which is largely independent of the distribution of 
productive potential among the uorK force. The rewards associated 
with each type of Job is also largely a product of a complex social 
Process of wage determination which is also largely Independent of 
the productivity of individual uorKers. 

The 'triplication of these considerations is that there can and 
usually a large amount of unwarranted inequality in a laisse* 
faire marKot economy. Many Individuals will experience unemployment 
even though they are as Milling and as capable of uorK as other 
fully employed individuals. Moreover many individuals will 
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•xperienca poverty level wages »ven though they have sufficient 
productive ability to uorK on job* uhich pay others non povtrty 
uages* Indeed the aggregate leval of poverty and uniwloywnt 1ft a 
fundamental character l*t lc of tht economic system indepandent of the 
characteristic* of tht population. 

Tht primary function of tht labor marxet 1ft to match tht 
available jobft to tht availablt uorX force. Labor marKet proceftfteft 
thuft determine uho ift employed on uhich Jobft but not hou many of 
each type of Job ift available. They determine uho i* employed and 
uho ift unemployed but not hou meny are employed and unemployment. 
They determine uho receive* lou uages and uho receive* hi*h uagea 
but not hou many receive low wage* and hou many receive high wageft. 

Once one fully appreciate* the above factft about hou our 
economic ftystem -orKs then one ift in a P o*ition to better underfttend 
the economic problems of BlacK*. Since the aggregate level or 
employment and the overall difttribution of earning* 1* e 
characterifttic of the *y*tero the*e char acter i*t ic* are not aenerally 
affected very much by expanftlonft in human capital or the extent of 
dUcrimination. The economic ftyfttamwill not automatically abaorb 
all available labor In Job* comenaurate with their P roduct>ve 
ability. If more labor capable of performing highly remunerative or 
highly ftKilled uor* ift available than 1* required the exce*» ulll be 
unemployed or underemployed. If forty percent of the Job* pay lou 
uagea th*n forty percent of employed worKers ulll have lou uage Johs 
irrespective of their *Kill* and ab 11 it lee. 

The belief in the competitive model blinded analyst and 
PolicymaKera to the fact that the primary reason for the historic 
BlacK disadvantages uas a shortage of good opportunties rather than 
a shortage of ability to contribute. Indeed the limited training 
and education of BlacKS uas more ov an effect of the limited 
economic opportunities rather than a cause. 

Past policies failed becaus* they failed to expand 
opportunities In general or for BlacKS in particular. Indeed it uas 
the worse stroKe of lucK that the equal opportunity movement uas 
implemented during a per lod of a general increase in the scoriclty 
of good opportunities. Throughout the seventies and into the 
eighties there has been a secular increase in unemployment. 
Moreover/ structural shifts brought on by * variety of factors has 
resulted In an increase in lou uage Jobs and a relative decrease in 
lou uage Jobs. The situation has been further exasperated by the 
rapid growth of the Wiite female and the l*ite youth labor forca 
during this Ptriod. In *hort ue attempted to increase opportunities 
for BlacK* during a period uhen >P.>ortun it le* In general uhere 
declining relative to the size of the uorKing ege popuietion 
desirlnfl good opportun it le* . 



Under the circumstance* that have exiated in our economy during 
the pa*t decade or *o poverty rate* , unemployment, and 
underemployment had to increase. There are simply more uilling end 
capable uorKerft than there are 'jood Jobft. Under ftuch c ircuostances 
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the increase in Poverty, untwlo/mtnt, and underemployment Is 
cl«arlx * result of the failure of our economic system to generate 
the level end structure of demand required to have full end complete 
•wl oymtnt . / 



Ui.der the c ircumstences the competition between BlecK end Ufiite 
workers intensified during the lest decade. The increesed scercity 
of 9ood opportunities does not necessarily have to be 
disproportionately borne by BlacKs. In Principel feir lebor merKets 
uould allocate the burden equitably. However, lebor marKet 
Processes ere not inherently feir. They rely on e variety of 
practices end traditions that are disadvantageous to BlecKs. The 
standard use of contacts , credent iel ism, nepotism, racism end so 
forth ere all a pert of the normal functioning of the labor marKet 
and under the c ircumstences all would result in BlecK disadvantages 

In principal ant i -d iscr iminat ion Policy effectively implemented 
could heve enabled BlecKs to Improve their situation. However, in 
the type of labor marKet wt heve been discussing one could not 
expect effective implementation to be helped by automatic forces. 
Indeed discrimination is not irrational for Unites employers or 
worKers if they heve greater concern for toite well being or some 
Whites uell being than they do for BLacK well being or even if they 
selfishly pursue their own best interest. And since one is to be 
Presumed to care more for ones oun self, family and friends than for 
complete strangers it is rational for WUtes to discriminate. 
Moreover in a situation where the benefits of discrimination are 
increasing it seems unliKely that effective enforcement can be 
easily implemented to improve the situation of BlecKs in a Uhite 
dominated society. The current reversals of effective affirmative 
action policies are predictable under the circumstances. 

These considerations suggest that improvement for BlacKs can be 
obtained if there is a general improvement in economic conditions. 
In Particular unwarranted inequality must be reduced. The number of 
low uage Jobs must be reduced and the number of high and middle wage 
Jobs must be increased. Prospects of attaining greater racial 
equality in the face of the current level of unwarranted inequality 
are indeed b leaK • 



Alternatively greater Progress for BlacKs can be Pursued 
through more effective equal opportunity policies. However as we 
noted above the implementation of such a set of policies under the 
current c ircumstances will be difficult. An alternative to 
traditional civil rights Policies uould be to ^trm%% BlacK economic 
development. This strategy uould obviate the need to change the 
social practlcis of the labor marKet in order to create equal 
opportun Ity • 

In the absence of significant economic improvement, more 
effective equal opportunity Policies, or BlacK economic development 
future Prospects for the BlacK Population tooK bleaK. Current 
economic trendst the Persisting high level of unemployment, the 
shift to low uage service Jobs, the decline in major industries, the 
increasing international weakness of the economy, the increasing 
attacK on affirmative action Policies, and the assault on income 
support Programs all suggest that the economic difficulties of 
Blacks will Persist in the near term future. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
I would have to say that the testimony presented by this panel, 
when combined with the demographic information received from 
£ Mr. Bouvier paints a bleak picture in terms of the concerns of this 
& committee. r All of the problems you have outlined are greater in 
i the poor community to begin with, and then in the poor minority 

*f t community than they are in the white community. 

*k Dr. Swinton, there were two statements in your testimony that I 
think are really very, very important ones to consider. 

First, that there are an increasing number of black families and 
black individuals who are unable, because of unavailable resources 
to begin or mountain a family. That* in an of itself, is a very, very 
serious statement- When you combine that with Dr. McAdoo's dis- 
cussion of the environment of that family, should they make that 
decision, and the opportunities for family disruption that can occur 
within that family unit, you are really talking about a community 
under very, very severe stress. You are talking about a situation 
and an environment that leads you to ask the question of whether 
or not you can have what we consider normal development among 
those children and within those family units given that kind of 
stress. 

It leads one to conclude, as Dr. Hammond did, that the communi- 
ty has to look at this situation and recognize it for what it is. 

Second, I am concerned by your remark, or suggestion, that the 
rewards of discrimination are going to -be greater in the future 
than they have been in the past, because there will be a larger 
better trained minority population competing for a decreasing 
number of high wage, middle-income jobs. The jobs out there may 
be increasing, if the predictions are correct, but the future wafees 
received may, in fact, return to that family inadequate resour ces to 
remove some of the stress, or to participate in the American society 
as we know it 

Having said all of .that* I just wonder, when you listen to this 
combined testimony, where you think we might be headed. I think 
we acknowledge that there has been a lightening-up of enforce- 
ment oflcivil rights laws. Are the rewards of discrimination greater 
r now than they were in the past? Are minority families going to be 

squeezed further ; even in a growing economy? 

I just throw that out to each and every member of the panel. 
That is a rather frightening picture if, in fact, it is accurate. My 
interpretation of your testimony may be wrong, and please feel free 
to tell me so. 



Dr. Swinton. I think you have accurately interpreted my testi- 
mony, and I think all of the evidence shows that you are not mis- 
taken about saying that there is severe stress on this particular 
population group. Just looking at the dramatic increase in family 
disruption rates, and the number of kids living with one parent 
that has occurred in the last ten years, it shows that there is some- 
thing dramatic and serious going on with blacks. 

Now, I think the direction for solving the problem is also implied 
in what I said and, in particular, we have to understand that we 
cannot solve, this problem without making our economic system 
work better. We cannot solve the problem unless we start thinking 
about stimulating our economy to create jobs with the types of 
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income that is required to support families. We must create enough 
jobs to support the entire number of families that we will have in 
the future given our population growth rate and immigration. We 
must think about where the jobs will come from. They will not be 
there automatically. I think we have to start specifically doing 
things to make sure that enough jobs with adequate wages exist in 
our economy. . > ^ 

We have gotten pn a treadmill, we're trying to adjust to a lot of 
these problems by letting the market do what it jvifl, but the only 
thing the market can do, and what it is doing, is to lower wages or 

Xrjfc jobs. In-order to deal .with international competition and 
r things. This process will?4ncrease the difficulties of families 
who ; eern weir^ving in: the affected segments of the market Thus 
the natural riiarket reaction will certainly exacerbate the problems 
that we are currently experiencing. This will continue to create a 
two-tier kind of economy, which will contain a scarcer set of higher 
paying opportunities. ~ ~ < 

I was a little^ surprised myself when I was looking at some data 
the other night, about the fact there was a fairly dramatic increase 
in the proportion of not only black but white families with high in- 
comes between 1970 and 1982. At the same time, the proportion of 
black and white families with low incomes also increased more in 
absolute terms. So we.get the middle falling into the bottom, we 
get a few in the middle moving to the top, but we're getting a large 
increase at the bottom and a little increase at the top. 

I don't think we're going to solve the problem by picking at the 
poor, by.trainigg them, or by doing any of these kindsof things. 
We are only going to solve the problem if we make our economic 
system work better, to produce more good-paving jobs, et cetera. I 
don t believe that the market will do that. We will need explictly 
well-designed Government policies,, not. aimed at the people, not 
aimed at discrimination, not aimed at changing practices, but 
aimed at changing the workings and operation of our economic 
system. We need policies to change the growth rate, the types of 
jobs that are being created, the numbers of jobs that we are losing, 
tiie number of high wage jobs that are going away, and so forth. 
We have got to stop the current economic deterioration. We have 
to turn this around in order to keep the economic problems of 
blacks from getting more serious. 

Dr. Hammond. I would like' to add to the solution Dr. Swinton 
brings up because, as I think I suggested in our testimony here, one 
of our concerns is that, as things are developing now, it may well 
be that a very large number of black children who are going 
through the educational system are not going to be in a position to 
take advantage of a number of those jobs if and when they become 
available. 

Our thrust and concerns, I think, are two, one of which is that 
certainly I think there has to be a sense on the part of all citi- 
zens—and certainly for black citizens—that they are considered im- 
portant to society as a. whole, that their contribution is valued. In 
addition to that, there has to be a major thrust within the black 
community itself, I suspect largely led by the black middle class, to 
berin to make that kind of expectation and communication to our 
kids. 
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So we see a very important sort of partnership that needs to go 
on between the Government, both as a protector of access to the 
jobs we hope for, and perhaps the generator of additional opportu- 
nities, and second, a community rising up and in a sense taking 
very strongly the responsibility for its Kids and making it clear to 
those kids that they are important, that they do, indeed, have a 
future, that our history bespeaks the fact that we have had to deal 
with adversity but it can be .overcome. So I think that both thrusts 
have to be pursued at.the same time. 

Dr. Swinton. I would like to comment on that point, because I 
think that is a general point that is getting much more play than 
it deserves— not that I disagree with it It's a complementary strat- 
egy. However, I think it fa a little bit misleading to say that such 
efforts have not been going on because they have been going on. 
There have been dramatic increases in black school enrollment, 
dramatic reductions in the high school dropout rate, dramatic in- 
creases in college enrollment rates. All these improvements, in 
fact, occurred from the late sixties through the midseventies. 

The erosion in some of the educational gains which we are seeing 
now is a result of the fact that despite following the advice to seek 
more education many kids found nothing when they got out of high 
school. They found less than they expected when they got out of 
college. 

Now, I don't think the black community is internally in the posi- 
tion to compete head-to-head with whites in the land of labor 
market situation which currently exists. They can't do it. If we are 
going to have to fall back on that kind of strategy, when whites 
control access to most jobs, make most of the hiring decisions, the 
colleges, the scholarship funds, so forth, it is not going to work. I 
don't think we should give too much emphasis to what can be done 
internally. Blacks have to do things internally, and they are doing 
them, in order to survive and cope with this problem. But society 
also has to understand that, unless some external .factors change, 
these internal actions taken by blacks are not "going to be produc- 
tive and are going to create more frustration. They are going to 
find failure even after such actions. The reality of the matter is 
that a black child who sticks it out through all the hardships, the 
inferior schools, the teachers. who don't believe in Mm, the commu- 
nities that don't believe in him, will find when he leaves high 
school still that he or she has a very low probability, of finding a 
good job at any point in time during the last 15 years. 

Dr. McAdoo. Mr. Chairman, your assessment of the picture we 
are drawing is very accurate. It is bleak and it is very depressing. 
There would be no one simple resolution of the problems. I think 
the main area that we need to try to work in is the area of unem- 
ployment of the black male. If any one aspect could help improve 
the condition of black families, this one could. Efforts would need 
to be made in job training, and employment, in order for black fa- 
thers and matters to provide economic security for their families. 

I think the problems are too vast for any one segment to handle 
alone. We need the cooperation of the private land public sector. 
Many of the black community organizations have been very active. 
For instance, the Congress of National Black Churches, that is 
composed of all of the historically black churches, has a massive 
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program going that will go into every Sunday school, every black 
church in the United States, with emphasis on educational and eco- 
nomic development and child rearing practices within black com- 
munities. 

I think the important point is that we have to realize this is not 
a problem that can be bottled up in the black community, but it 
has an impact on the whole society. 

Dr ; Bouvikr. I have one comment. My comments are not directed 
in this direction because I concentrated on immigration, but clearly 
there is a very strong relationship here as well. The economists— 
and I hasten to add I am not an economist— the economists often 
disagree on whether immigration is a plus or minus factor in the 
American economy, but most of them agree that, at least in the 
short run, there is a definite negative factor, especially illegal im- 
migration, on youngblacks. I think there is general agreement on 
that point. 

Chairman Miller. Excuse me, if I might. This is a different, 
question than whether or not it's a plus or a minus for the Ameri- 
can economic system, isn't it? 
Dr. Bouvikr. That's right, different from the overall system. 
Chairman Miller. Some will argue that it's a plus because it has 
held down wages in manufacturing and other sectors of the econo- 
my. 

Dr. Bouvier. Yes; I'm not disagreeing with that point. They all 
disagree on that point on both sides. On this one, they don't dis- 
agree. 

Chairman Miller. I think that is an issue, what the impact has 
been on the black community in America. 

Dr. Bouvikr. I'm talking about especially the teenage black, the 
incredible unemployment and so forth, and the impact of illeg" 1 
immigration in these areas. 

Another area to consider also is the growing tendency— I re- 
ferred to ethnic conclaves earlier— and these are economic en- 
claves, where over a period of a few years the American eventually 
drops out of the low-paying jobs and you have an entire economy 
which is totally consistent of mostly illegals. In other words, there 
are people in Los Angeles who say that it. has been 5 or 10 years 
since they have hired an Anglo or a black in, say, the garment in- 
dustry. As a result, even if there are iob openings there, they are 
literally dosed to many of the poor blacks and whites as well. So 
this is another factor that I think contributes to the problems we 
were discussing this morning. 
Chairman Miller. Mr. Coats. 

Mr. Coats. I think there is no disagreement over the depressing 
picture that we are looking at here. I think the panelists have all 
defined that very well. 

But the question, I guess, that arises—and there seems to be 
some differences in opinion among the panel— is how best do we 
move forward? We have come through a couple of decades of mas- 
sive Government intervention, and we still are looking at a picture 
that maybe is at least as depressing, if not more depressing, than it 
was when we started. 

Dr. Hammond, if I understand your approach correctly, you are 
putting more emphasis on internal change within the black com- 
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munity in terms of attitude and expectations — I think you used the 
phrase "the creation of an intellectual work ethic" — which leads 
me to interpret your statements as saying that "ethic" has to be 
generated from within, on an internal basis within the community. 

We just had an address in our community of Fort Wayne, IN, by 
a Dr. A.F. Poussaint, who is a professor of psychiatry and associate 
dean for student affairs at Harvard, who pretty much said the 
same thing. He said that the dissolution of the black family is a 
meyor problem within our society, but the solution really has to 
come from within the family. Again, it's an attitude and expecta- 
tions type of thing. 

I think this is in stark contrast to Dr. Swinton's approach, which 
he just addressed, and I guess it raises some question** in my mind 
as to which direction we should stress. 

Dr. Haminond, specifically I would like to ask you to elaborate a 
little bit about your program in Detroit and what you have accom- 
plished there, and whether or not your results support your theo- 
ries. Can you elaborate on that a little bit? 

Dr. Hammond. Let me add that I think there may br les3 differ- 
ence than there appears to be, in the sense that I absolutely agree 
that children coming through the high school system have to see 
something at the end of that process. There has got to be an incen- 
tive to commit one's self to that kind of rigorous academic process. 
So that to the extent there is the reality of poor opportunity or 
very little opportunity, it would be very difficult to get any chil- 
dren, particularly black children, to commit to that process. So 
again, I would stress as I did in my testimony that I think there is 
a critical role for the Government in the sense of, in fact, making \ 
sure those opportunities are present and that there is aa economy 
that is going to meet the needs of our people— by that I mean the 
American people as a whole. 

I still, want to stress, however, that I think there is on important 
way in which we have to understand better and facilitate better 
the process of internal development, strengthening the kind of in- 
ternal institutions that are critical. 

I was just holding a conversation with Dr. McAdoo and I was 
saying one of the things I have just been trying to understand is 
why is it there are some families that face the adversity, face the 
difficulties, and yet persist, and yet others give up in the face of 
the same set of circumstances. I have been intrigued bv the work 
of, for example, of a gentleman named Reginald Clark, who has 
done some ethnographic work and looked at families that are 
single headed and yet the children in those families: are able to 
achieve well in school, as opposed to other families which have two 
parents present and children don't achieve well. 

Now, clearly, the demographic correlation is important. There is 
a clear relationship. But I am not sure it is always causative. What 
we are striving to do in efficacy is to understand letter how you 
can strengthen the internal resources that a family brings to bear 
when there is adversity to be faced. That certainly doesn't let any 
of us off the hook, including myself, a person who has benefited 
greatly from a number of governmental policies that were institut- 
ed. I can trace that very directly. I know myself to be, in a very 
real way, a child of the civil rights movement. I came into Harvard 
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in 1967 when 2 years prior there had been five blacks in the entire 
class. The year I came in there were 50, and the year after that 
there were 120. 

A combination of governmental movement and what I think are 
very powerful internal forces, generated by the black community 
and other people, who saw the need for a change in the way busi- 
ness was done in this country, produced a situation where now 
some 20 years later I can sit here and talk about these kind of 
issues. That process, I am suggesting, has to continue to go on. 
There has got to be a partnership in which people within the black 
community like myself, who have been beneficiaries of that process 
of governmental and community contribution and work, reach back 
and begin to reach kids in the public high schools in Detroit. That 
is what we strive for. 

As I said before, we train, by and large, black professionals who 
go into those schools and communicate very clearly that we have 
very high expectations for them. We know there are problems; we 
know there are difficulties. We are not asking them to deny, the re- 
ality of what has to be faced out there. But we also suggest there 
may be another way to look at it and to consider themselves as 
people with a future. We combined that with what we think are 
some important, what we call performance behaviors. We want 
kids to come to understand the importance of risk and rbk taking 
in the growth process; we also want them to be able to identify the 
right kind of risks to take. We try to understand and help them 
understand the importance of setting goals, the importance of a 
vision, a long-term sense of what you can be and where you can go. 

We talk about behaviors, for example, called win-win. How do 
you develop cooperative networks within your family, within your 
community, that allow you to support each other and encourage 
each other in the process of development? So again, this is not to 
deny the importance of what Dr. Swinton has said. I think that is 
critical, But we also want to stress that we think that has to go 
hand in hand with the process of internal development that can be 
supported and encouraged by local governments, but that we feel 
also in a real way that you have to be led by members of that com- 
munity, and in our case particularly, the black middle class. 

Mr. Coats. In this effort, is it necessary that the change in atti- 
tude and the internalization of some of these things be communi- 
cated by blacks to blacks? Is it possible for nonblacks to communi- 
cate that? In other words, there are a lot of efforts going on around 
the country, where whites from the suburbs are going into black 
communities attempting to achieve that change in attitude. Are we 
wasting our time? Is that possible? Is that counterproductive? 
What's your opinion on that? 

Dr. Hammond. I think in a very real way our experience has 
been, again, that it has a particular impact— for example, in sever- 
al schools that we go into, we have had the good success to have 
alumni of that high school come back as volunteers. Again, our ex- 
perience has been that that has had a very profound effect on the 
kids, that they look at that person who, in fact, in many cases gone 
on vO a very successful career, and begin to see a different set of 
possibilities for themselves. . 
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So in a very real way, I uunk that— and this is why I think the 
lead in much of this has to be taken by members of the black com- 
munity, although it can dearly be supported. One of the things we 
are working on this year is beginning to involve the teachers, the 
guidance counselling staff, in the more effective process of reinforc- 
ing what we hope is the process we are beginning with the stu- 
dents. 

Dr. McAdoo. I would also like to respond to that There is less of 
a disagreement than may be apparent. I think we need a very close 
cooperation- within* the black community, both middle class and 
working class, and I think the program he is talking about is very 
excellent, particularly if it can help erase the sense of helplessness 
that many blacks feel, and this sense of helplessness is passed from 
parent to child. The important thing is that once the black commu- 
nity leaders work with the children and help them become more 
competitive and help increase expectations, it is important that 
there are governmental programs that will allow them to be able 
to realize their potential. Otherwise, they will become even mom 
depressed if they are prepared to move out into nonexisting jobs. 

I have done research-— 

Mr. Coats. Let me just interrupt you for a second. 

Is it critical that .there are governmental programs for this? 
Woulin't it be preferable to have private sector programs? Doesn't 
thai, in a sense, say that here you are teaching intellectual creativ- 
ity, the promotion of a "we can do it attitude," the promotion of 
self-esteem and so forth, and as soon as you finish that process, 
you're saving, "But we have made a place for you over here. You 
can't fit in anywhere else, so we have had to create and force a 
place for you through the Government" Doesn't that undermine 
what you're trying to do? Wouldn't we be better off expanding op- 
portunities in the private sector rather than the Government 
sector? It seems to me that undermines the very thing you're 
trying to do. 

Dr. McAdoo. Preferably these jobs probably shouM come from 
the private sector. However, they are not there. That is why Fm 
really- 1 — 

Mr. Coats. But if they're not there, shouldn't our efforts be di- 
rected toward getting them there, rather than saying, "Well, we'll 
just have to go the Government route " I think that tends to under- 
miiie the very thing you're trying to accomplish. 

Dr. McAdoo. I iust finished this last year codirecting a Ford 
Foundation, funded project that was looking at what are the bar- 
riers to self-sufficiency in young families. There were four areas 
identified, and job training and job placement were the top criteria. 
We did an extensive assessment on all the State programs that we 
felt were successful in moving people through dependency into in- 
dependency, both in the private sector and in the public sector. It 
became very obvious thatyou do need cooperation and integration 
between both. No one area is able at this point to meet the needs of 
all of the children and young families. The important thing is that 
we have cooperation between the black community, the white com- 
munity, the private sector and the Federal and State governmental 
level programs. 
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Mi*. Coats. I agree with that. I am just trying to pinpoint where 
we should end up, what our ultimate goal should be, and where we 
should place our emphasis. 

Dr. McApoo. I don't think there should be an either/or deci- 
sion 

Mr. Coats. No; I am not suggesting either/or. I am just suggest- 
ing an area of primary emphasis. 
Dr. Swinton. May I comment on that point? 
Mr. Coats. Surely. 

Dr. Swinton. To clarify the areas of disagreement — because I 
think there are some areas of disagreement—the disagreement is 
primarily in stress and emphasis rather than in kind. I think there 
is a very grave danger in this kind of analysis— and I think you 
are, in fact, faU ng into it— I think tHe danger is that people will 
attribute the problems in the black community to these things. 

Now, I don t deny that the phenomena that you are trying to ad- 
dress are there and need to he addressed. However, they are not 
the cause of the economic difficulties blacks are having, or of the 
decline in the situation that blacks have confronted. But I think 
that is a very important point to keep in mind. 

My testimony suggested that almost the entire effort needed to 
be in the private sector. The problem is a iailure of the private 
sector, not a failure of the public sector. The private sector, the pri- 
vate economy, has not generated the right amount of economic 
growth, the appropriate amount, the needed amount, the necessary 
amount of good jobs, et cetera. 

Mr. Coats. For the economy as a whole, or for blacks, or are you 
referring to 

Dr. Swinton. For the economy as a whole, which as a conse- 
quence produces a concentration of problems in the black popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Coats. Do you feel we're on the right track right now? 
Dr. Swinton. No; I don't. 

Mr. Coats. Well, we have added 8 million jobs in 1% years. 

Dr. Swinton. If you x>unt it from the low-employment base we 
were at, sure. But-— — 

Mr. Coats. That's my question. Are we on the right track now? 

Dr. Swinton. No; we re not on the right track now. 

Mr. Coats. But we've added 8 million jobs. 

Dr. Swinton. I just finished answering your question. I said if 
you count it from that base— the economy always fluctuates up and 
aown. What we are doing is moving toward a steady level of accept- 
ing 7 percent unemployment as the acceptable rate of unemploy- 
ment in this country. We are also losing continuously thousands of 
high-paying jobs, replacing them with low-paying jobs, and I think 
we're in much more danger down the road. We are sort of lucking 
out right now, for a whole variety of complex reasons. But I think 
if we continue to respond to the economic problems, to the in- 
creased difficulty of competing with lower-wage based foreign coun- 
tries, if we continue to rely only on private incentives and so on, 
we will be in for much more serious problems than we are now in 
the not too distant future. 

So no; I don't think we're on the right path. I think philosophi- 
cally we're on the wrong path. Plulosophically, we no longer under- 
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stand that the Government has an important role to play in seeing 
that the economy functions well. The economy will not function 
well, will not do the right things, by itself. 

I, by the way, am chairman of the committees in three schools cn 
academic excellence. I am not saying that kind of thing doesn't 
need to happen. That stuff needs to happen. But that is not going 
to make any difference to the overall standards ox living of most of 
the black population. 

By the way, just one other comment on this issue. People always 
ask the question why do some people make it and other people 
don't That question has a very obvious answer. Since the begin- 
ning of history there has been a normal curve. Some people are 
stronger, some are more capable, some are more intelligent, et 
cetera. So' that is always going to be the case, no matter what you 
do. There is going to be a distribution of outcomes. The real issue is 
where does that distribution sit, what determines wLere that distri- 
bution sits, and I am suggesting to you that we have allowed the 
distribution to drift to the point where people who are less capable, 
lees motivated, et cei **% can't survive, even though they have suf- 
ficient capabilities, siaricient motivation to survive, if our economy 
would perform well. I'm saying we're letting these people go by the 
side. No matter what we do, we are always going to have some 
people who make it 

Irs like musical chairs, if I may give an illus ation. If we take 
10 of the people in this room and use those five chairs, and let's say 
lef 8 run around, then maybe those who play musical chairs a little 
better and who are stronger will find a chair and sit in it. Then we 
come up with these great* theories that it is their increased dexteri- 
ty and intelligence tnat enabled them to get the chairs and that's 
why the other people don't have chairs. But if we start off with five 
chairs and 10 people, no matter what we do, we're going to end up 
with five people sitting and five people standing. 

I'm saying that's the situation we re drifting into in this country. 
We are starting off with five chairs and we have 10 people. We 
can't fit them all into five chairs. I am suggesting that we should 
create 10 chairs to go along with 10 people. 

Mr. Coats. I dont think anybody disagrees with that. I think we 
are all trying to create enough job opportunities for everybody who 
needs ana wants to have a job. We may approach that with differ- 
ent philosophies. Economists obviously disagree as to how we 
should best go about that. I'm not an economist, and I don't have 
all the answers. But I think the goal is the same, and that is to 
provide the opportunities for everybody. 

I think the question that remains unanswered is about the oppor- 
tunities that might be available in the future. In our changing soci- 
ety and our changing workplace, whether we like that change or 
not, the question is whether people whose positions have changed, 
when they reach new opportunities, will be qualified and have the 
skills to fulfill them. I think that brings us to the question of what 
kind of thingB we need to do within those areas of not only blacks, 
but poor whites, Hippanics, or whatever ethnic group it is. If they 
do not receive the proper training, if they haven't within their 
communities internalized the proper attitudes, then regardless of 
the number of opportunities that are available, we may not have 
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the attitudes and the skills necessary to qualify. I think that is 
part of the question we are trying to answer here. 
In that regard, I do believe strongly that our committee should 
■ look to models of success. There are obviously people that have 
I made it, families that have made it— black families, Asian families, 
i white families* There are white families that haven't made it. 

There are single-parent families that have succeeded and failed, 
? and traditional parent families that have failed and succeeded. I 
i really think we do need to spend some time on the opposite side of 
r. the coin to see if we can find some common denominators and find 
|? some models which we could look at 

Apparently 'my timeiust expired. 
> . Chainnan'MiuxR. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Lkvin; I think this back and forth exchange has been very, 
very illuminating, Mr. Chairman. I think as the discussion evolves, 
the question becomes in substantial measure whether there is a na- 
tional problem here or not. 

Dr. Hammond, I missed your testimony but I caught your com- 
ments later on. I want to look further into the developments^within 
the Detroit school system. I think the question I would ask of you 
is this. 

You say there is no disagreement basically among you, but I 
think you are sometimes heard as saying there isnt a national 
problem here but it is basically a problem within the black commu- 
nity, and the answer is for the black community to take hold of 
this issue, to work on issues of motivation end aspiration, and that, 
really more than anything else, is it. By the way, nonblacks in 
America, by and large, will love that message, for obvious reasons, 
right, because that places essentially none of the onus on non- 
blacks. 

So it would be helpful to me, and I think to lots of others, if you 
could just carry this dialog during my 5 minutes one step further 
and clarify— I think Dr. Swinton has tried to elaborate what he 
thinks are differences between you. It would be helpftd if you could 
reply as to what you see those differences to be, if any. 

is it a national problem, or basically one within the b'ack com- 
munities of America? 

Dr. Hammond. It has been very interesting to us, for me, at 
least, during the 5 years I have been discussing this, that almost no 
matter what you say, people tend to get the impression of the sum- 
mary you just made. For example, in my own testimony I went to 
great lengths to talk about what I thought were the important con- 
temporary and historical effects of slavery. In the article we talked 
about persisting problem of discrimination. But our concern is, that 
even as you take those factors into account, there are some clear 
instances where such factors do not explain all of the differences. 
Unless we are willing to address issues that, in many instances are 
internal, we are not going to abolish the differences completely. 

That is my concern. There is no question that we have got to con- 
tinue a thrust that addresses issues of discrimination, that address- 
es issues of opportunity, no question at all about that. But if we 
simply look at those factors and are unwilling, because we are 
afraid it will be interpreted as another form of blaming the victim, 
if we are afraid to look at what may be important internal issues, 
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then I think we are really going to sell out the long-term interests 
of a large number of black youth and even black adults. 

Again, that has been our focus, not to the exclusion of looking 
carefully and importantly at the issues of opportunity and discrimi- 
nation, but rather, simply saying that that is not the whole story. 

Mr. Lkvin. No one is saying it is the whole story, are they? 

Dr. Hammond. No; Fm not We're not saying that the internal 
issues are the whole story at all. We are simply saying they are 
important factors that have to be looked at, must be dealt with, 
and our feeling is. that a large part of the leadership there must 
come from the "black community. 

Mr. Levin. On the other hand, is anyone saying that the exter- 
nal factors are everything? Dir. Swinton said 

Dr. Hammond. No; I don't think so. 

Mr. Lkvin. hi theory or in practice, since in practice he is work- 
ing on internal factors. 

Dr. Hammond. Agreed. That's one reason why I'm saying that 
some of the differences may be less important than they are made 
out to be. Certainly, because most of my work is directed toward 
addressing those internal issues, those are much more salient for 
me. That is not to say the othets aren't important, or that I'm dis- 
counting these other factors. I think they are very significant 

All I am saying is I think we cannot back away from a careful 
look at dealing with these internal issues because of fears that all 
of the onus will then be placed on internal' issues. We just have to 
be careful that that doesn't happen. We cannot, however, just 
ignore them. 

Dr. Swinton. Mr. Levin, I really appreciate your formulation of 
that issue because it really clarifies in my mind what I have been 
trying to point out is a difference. I think what I am trying to do is 
point out that the issues I address are national problems and that 
these other issues are not national problems. Furthermore, I am 
trying to point out that, in my opinion, their internal problems are 
not something that we need to oe that worried about if we solve 
the national problems. In other words, I don't think we need to 
worry, Mr. Coats, that we will get down the road generating a lot 
of jobs and people won't prepare themselves to do those jobs. 

I think if we have learned anything at all in our social-economic 
history, it is that the population is very adaptable, very responsive 
to even the appearance of opportunities, and go to great lengths in 
moving and retraining and reeducating themselves, and I think it 
is quite clear that this is no exception with the black population. 

We have had one of the greatest migrations in the history of the 
world to take place in the last 30 or 40 decades, with literally mil- 
lions of blacks moving from what they thought were less opportune 
regions in the South to what they thought were more opportune re- 
gions in the North, with no Government programs, with no finan- 
cial aid to move there, simply from the feeling that there was some 
opportunity there. We have even had evidence in this last period of 
attempts to change things that people are very responsi -«* to oppor- 
tunities. 

A lot of people look at the experience, for example, in education 
the wrong way. When opportunities were opened up, rather dra- 
matically and suddenly, from about 1964 to 1968, and especially 
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after Martin Luther King was shot, literally hundreds of thousands 
of black kids, who had not necessarily been doing so great in high 
school, took the opportunity to subject themselves to the strain and 
torture of going to higher educational institutions without great 
preparation, and so on, withstood the racial environments they 
I found there, et cetera. Every indication that we have tells us that 
if the opportunities are there, if the jobs are perceived, people go 
into it 

By the way, if you look at areas where blacks have sort of been 
most successful in penetrating over this period of time, you will 
find that it is really the so-called high tech areas. It is the word 
processors, the computer operators, blacks do much better in get- 
ting themselves trained and into those "high tech" jobs than they 
have done with receptionist jobs and the traditional kinds of 
things. 

So I believe that the horse is the economy, and the opportunities 
that are created by the economy shape how people plan and con- 
duct their lives. When the opportunities are there, when they see 
their neighbors get jobs, we won't have to worry about this trans- 
formation. It will take place for blacks as it has taken place for 
every other group when opportunities open up. All the problems 
we heard about in the early 20th century with other ethnic groups 
suddenly have vanished. It vanished because these people have 
found economic status. They have found economic opportunity, not 
because we ran in and worked on their motivation, et cetera. 
Also 

Mr. Weiss. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if my friend from Michigan 
would yield just on exactly that point. 

In New York, we seem to have exactly the opposite experience, 
though. In New York, there is a tremendous dropout rate, both in 
the Hispanic and black student community. There are jobs going 
begging. What's happening is that New York's financial communi- 
ty, for example, is either engaged in moving out of the city of New 
York or importing workers from out of the city of New York. I 
don't know how that squares with the description you just gave us, 
that people rise to opportunities. 

Dr. Swinton. In the first place, I would say that if you look at 
the employment statistics in New York, you will find that a good 
proportion of the clerical jobs in New York over the last two dec- 
ades have been c-uverted to minority occupancy. So literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of minority kids have penetrated that occupa- 
tional category. 

In the second place, I think your statement is over-exaggerated. 
Certainly, I am not saying that every kid is prepared, nor will 
every kid ever be prepared. So that you will always find some pro- 
portion of the population who may not be suitable or adaptable for 
clerical work. On the other hand, there are still other types of 
work that need to be done in this society that is not being done 
here anymore, iobs that are being exported overseas, et cetera, and 

so on, that don t 

Mr. Weiss. Eighty percent of Hispanic kids in New York are 
dropouts. I don't have the figures here, but in excess of 60 percent 
of the black kids drop out 
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Dr. Sw*nton. Yes. This problem is worse in New York, partly in 
response, *s I said, to these kids not finding economic success, even 
when they stayed in school. So this has penetrated back down to 
the community, because despite the economic success and opportu- 
nities that you say are there, they don't find jobs there when they 
go looking for jobs. Somehow they aren't able to get all of these 
jobs that you are saying exist there. I don't believe they exist there, 
and I don't believe people are willing to hire many of these kids 
who graduate from the high school system in New York. 

People are moving in many places for lots of reasons, not all 
having io do with the inabilities of those people there to work 
those jobs. Those people aren't getting a chance to prove that they 
can work those jobs, to prove that they can learn those jobs, et 
cetera and so on. 

Chairman Miller. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Wheat 

Mr. Wheat. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

One of the things that I find remarkable about the testimony is 
that, despite your assertions to the contrary, Mr. Swinton, I hear a 
remarkable degree of similarity and complementary testimony 
among all the members of the panel. That is why in particular I 
would like to question you about your assertion that there is a 
major difference in the focus here. 

I understand your emphasis on the external system, that is, that 
changing the economic structure of this country is more important, 
in your view, than changing many of the internal features of the 
black community* I am not sure, however, that I would agree with 
the argument that changing this country's economic structure is a 
national problem but changing many of the internal features of 
black communities is not a national problem. I am curious as to 
whether you believe so stxongly in your position that you would 
have resources pulled away from the human capital formula 
within black communities, that is, change what's been described as 
the intellectual development potential in black communities and 
put more money into the overall economic structure of the coun- 
try? 

Dr. Swinton. I'm not sure what you mean by pulling resources 
away. 

Mr. Wheat. Well, are you suggesting that there is a need to pit 
the two against each other? 

Dr. Swinton. Yes, I am. I am precisely suggesting that the prob- 
lems and economic difficulties of the black population are not 
human capital problems, are not motivational problems. By the 
way, there are literally scores and perhaps even hundreds of stud- 
ies that have been done, using scientific methods, that don't find 
these differences in motivation and work ethic that everybody 
keeps talking about. We did an exhaustive analysis of this litera- 
ture and couldn't come up with one study that has produced col- 
laboration of that hypothesis— except for hearsay stuff. 

But, yes, I am suggesting exactly what you think I'm suggesting. 
I am suggesting that the path we are going down now, we are tend- 
ing to lay the blame and responsibility at levels of the society 
where the problem cannot be solved. 
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Mr. Wheat. Do you believe that we can, in fact, improve the 
human capital condition of black Americans— there are clearly 
studies, and we have heard some today that indicate that the 
achievement level for black Americans is not on par with the 
achievement level of nonblack Americans. 

Dr. Swinton. I know that What Fm saying is that's not a signifi- 
cant explanation or a significant cause of black economic distress. 
It is more of a consequence than a cause. 

Mr. Wheat. You are not then suggesting that we should not con* 
tinue to devote resources to 1 — 

Dr. Swinton. I am suggesting that I am suggesting that we 
should not focus much national energy on that issue, that our na- 
tional energy should be focused where the problem is, that we are 
failing as » society to create sufficiently remunerative jobs in the 
numbers that can absorb all Americans. 

By the way, I make it a national problem because the problem is 
not a black problem. The problem is that 

Mr. Wheat. I don't; disagree with your attempt to suggest that 
the change in the economic structure is a national problem. I 
would tend to disagree that the problems that exist within the 
black community, especially in terms of noncompetitive or noncom- 
parable achievement on test scores is not also a national problem. 
But I did want to get a clarification as to what you thought the 
resource development should be<, 

I can understand your view that focusing time, attention, and re- 
sources on the internal problems of the black community, as we 
have railed them here today, could draw attention away from what 
you consider to be a greater problem. I can also see how there 
might be a characterization of the problems you talk about as 
being problems that don't require much Government action. Fur- 
ther, I appreciate the feet that when we talk about the necessity 
for the economic structure to change you stress that is necessary 
for the private sector to play an important role. You point out -that 
our economic structure will not and cannot change unless there is 
strong governmental action and motivation to encourage the pri- 
vate sector to change the economic conditions that fail to create op- 
portunities for .black Americans. I appreciate also the need to in- 
crease overall opportunity, which is what you're suggesting. 

Do you also tmnk that there should be some enforcement efforts 
to guarantee that opportunity throughout the entire economic 
structure available to black Americans and other minority Ameri- 
cans on a proportional basis to white Americans? 

Dr. Swinton. Well, I don't know about a proportional basis, but I 
do think there should be equal opportunity policies and that they 
should be enforced. However, as I nave emphasized, I think the dif- 
ficulty of doing that in a society like ours, when we have these 
larger problems, is much more immense than we realize. This is at- 
tributable to not having enough, mainly political support, to have 
the wherewithal to implement aggressive equal opportunity poli- 
cies in the kind of circumstances that we have. 

My feeling about— I guess what Fm saying about the human cap- 
ital thing is, if the concern is primarily with the economic prob- 
lems of the black community, the Lreakdown in the family struc- 
ture, the deterioration in the capacity of this community to sur- 
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vive, that working on those human capital motivational things will 
do practically nothing further. That's why I am trying to argue 
against giving that a very high profile in policy considerations. 
Moreover, the other type of strategies will also have the side bene- 
fit of solving the motivational and human capital problems that we 
are looking at 

So that & why my stress is where it is in that response. 

Dr. Hammond. I wish that I could be quite as sanguine as Dr. 
Swinton about that . I still agree, of course, that the opportunity 
has to be addressed, that the jobs have to be there, and people have 
to know they are preparing for something. 

However, let me add very quickly that one of the reasons that I 
think these distinctions tend to be drawn more strongly than they 
need to be is because this issue is often visualized in terms of the 
placing of blame. When we get into discussions about blame, there 
is always a tendency to start pointing in another direction. 

I would like to suggest that, rather than the issue of blame, the 
question becomes one of responsibility. What are the various re- 
sponsibilities that all those who can have an impact on this situa- 
tion have? I think there is a responsibility within the black com- 
munity to address some of these issues. There is clearly a responsi- 
bility for the Government, for 4he private sector, to address a 
number of the issues that Dr. Swinton has carefully outlined here. 
But I still want to stress that there is a responsibility within the 
community also to loqk?at a number of these issues and begin to 
ask ways in which we can address them. 

I also have to disagree that dealing with these issues has no 
effect whatsoever. Within the purview of the work that we have 
done, which has been limited to colleges and now high schools, you 
can get real differences in the academic, performance and even ex- 
tracurricular involvement of students who begin to understand 
what some of the motivational and psychological issues underlying 
achievement problems are. Similar results, I think, have been 
achieved in some dropout programs. 

I do want to stress that a number of studies, one of which is a 
very exhaustive one that just came out of the University of Michi- 
gan, are beginning to show, that there probably are important cor- 
relates, for example, between the high academic achievement of 
Asian children and a number of things that are done around moti- 
vational, and attitudinal approaches and strategies within those 
families. So I don't think we can dismiss motivation or dismiss the 
psychological issues as being unimportant. I think they are very 
significant. Obviously, they are not significant in a vacuum. There 
has got to be an overlying sense that there are opportunities out 
there for them. I would not at all disagree with that. 

I also wouldn't suggest that motivational issues are insignificant. 
I think they are very important. 

Mr. Wheat. Dr. Hammond, I would agree with Dr. Swinton, that 
there is a vital need to have intense Government action to create 
more economic opportunities.. But I also agree with your assertion 
that the internal problen^ do need to be examined and hopefully 
solved at some point in time. . 

You pointed to a particular study, on SAT scores. I wanted to get 
a little bit more information on that study. You stated that the 
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tests show that even when family income differential is taken into 
account, black scores tend to be about 120 points less than scores 
achieved by white students. 

Is there any study that you have done, or are aware of, that 
shows the difference over a longer period of time than just 3 years? 
Has there been significant improvement over the last year, for in* 
stance? 

Dr. Hammond. As far as I know, this data was first publicly re- 
leased by the college board in 1982. 1 can add that in a few colleges 
we have looked at, there is a related phenomenon of what is called 
overpredictionL*That is, if you look at toe SAT scores and grade point 
averages of minority students, they will tend to overpredict college 
performance of those students. Furthermore, in the instances where 
we have been able to look at it, this phenomenon has been in place 
for quite some time. It has not just developed in the past 3 or 4 years, 
but it has perhaps been there for 10 to lo years. 

Mr. Wheat. You and Dr. McAdoo— Dr. McAdoo, please feel free 
to join in at any point in time— pointed to similar sets of problems 
and circumstances which have created motivational problems 
within the black community. The enslavement of Mack Americans 
was one of the primary problems that both of you identified. Hon- 
estly, when you go out and talk about slavery as a major factor in 
black motivation, it is not something that tends to get the attention 
or the sympathy of a great deal of the rest of America. Quite frank- 
ly, it was* just too long ago. The people who you are addressing 
were not the people responsible. Furthermore, they don't feel as if 
they ought to be held accountable for the sins of past generations. 

Given people's reluctance to deal with this issue what lingering 
effects of slavery and of the tremendous northern migration of 
blacks are in effect today and how can they be attacked either by 
Government directly, by the Government assisting family struc- 
tures or in any other way? . 

Dr. McAdoo. I can understand the lack of interest in the slavery 
situation because this is an area of great embarrassment that 
America would really like to forget about. J think the main 

Mr. Wheat. That America has forgotten about 

Dr. McAdoo. Well, for all practical purposes, yes. 

Again, I don't think it is either/or. You are going to have to 
work with motivational aspects, but you also are going to have to 
work with expectations. The example was given of the Asian child 
who was highly motivated in the home, but when he goes to school, 
the teacher looks at him and expects him to do well in math. He 
treats him as if he is good in math and, therefore, he will perform 
well. 

The black child, however, when he goes to school is not met with 
that same expectation of success but, rather, of failure. This is 
something that has perpetuated. If you ask what was perpetuated 
from slavery, I think this expectation of a lack of achievement, the 
expectation that blacks will be inferior, is something that I think is 
very serious. It has to be worked on within the family, but also 
within the community, because parents are unable to overcome the 
negative stereotypes that many people in the employment sector 
and also in the schools have against blacks. 
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Dr. Hammond. I was going to add, a study that was very interest- 
ing and done at WellesFey College. They took a number of student 
teachers, all of whom were white, and assigned them four pupils. 
The students were all matched for IQ and a number of other pa- 
rameters. The teacher was told that one black student was average, 
and one black -student :was superior, was told one white student 
was average and one white student was superior. They then looked 
at the ratio of poeitive-to-negative reinforcement for those students. 
In other words, how many times did a teacher say, "Johnny, you 
did that wrong, but it was a good idea. Let's try it again this way." 
As opposed to "How many times have I told you, don't do it that 

There was a very interesting result in looking at the white stu- 
dent who was thought by tho teacher to be superior. The ratio of 
positive-to-negative reinforcement, positive was about 1.5 for every 
I negative. For the average white student, it was about one to one. 
For the black student who was thought to be average, it was about 
1.5 negative to one positive. For the black student who was thought 
to be superior, it was three negative for every one positive. 

Now, what that suggests is that there is firmly entrenched 
within the larger white society, and to an extent even within the 
black community itself, a sense in which black and excellent often 
are not thought to go together, and that it is something that has to 
be dealt with. It has to be addressed because these expectations are 
communicated both verbally and nonverbally very efficiently and 
very effectively. 

It continues, not only the experience of slavery but in the . media, 
with the sort of images one sees in the media. Our experience has 
been that if you ask kids what is out there for them, they will tell 
you very clearly that it's basketball and it's football, with the ex- 
ception of the quarterback position because quarterbacks lead and 
think. It is any of a number of different things. But it is not 

Dr. Swinton. That's the reality of what is expected. 

Dr. Hammond. But that's not entirelv true. 

Mr. Coats. I would just interject that that was true until the 
Eagles decimated the Redskins Sunday with a black quarterback. 
[Laughter.] 

Dr. Hammond. One of the interesting things that Harry Edwards 
has pointed out, for example, is that in fact the possibilities for 
some black students in fields like neurosurgery are not as remote 
as they think, where they could be favorably compared to their 
chances of being an NBA superstar. But, in fact, what they see is 
the image or role model that is there, which tends, in addition to 
the reality to project and to propel a large number of our kids to- 
wards sports and entertainment. We think that has to be turned 
around. 

Part of that, yes, has to be made clear that those opportunities 
are available; but it also has to be a message that we give, and that 
those who are in the schools and in a position to have authority 
and an effect on those kids give consistently. 

Dr. Swinton. I would just like to make one short comment about 
blame and responsibility. I am not really assigning blame to any- 
body. The reason for the strategy that we have favored has nothing 
really to do with attempting to avoid blame. It has to do with an 
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assessment of what would be the most effective method of dealing 
with the problems that we are addressing. 

The other point about responsibility, responsibility both entails 
trying to do things internally and trying to make governments 
work more effectively. So people who are trying to make public 
policy more effective are no less responsible or acting in a less re- 
sponsible manner than those people who are saving that we need 
to concentrate on on j\ local school systems. So I don^ think the dis- 
tinction is drawn fairly at all I think it has really been misrepre- 
sented in much of the published press that has favored this kind of 
thinking in the last few years, 

Mr. Wheat. Dr. Bouvier, I would like to ask a couple of questions 
of you and : change the focus of this discussion just for a moment. 

We started off talking about the melting pot, whether it was fact 
or fiction. Perhaps it, has been unstated, Hut the message has been 
from the other panelists that there is at least the appearance that 
black Americans might be an exception to the American notion 
that eventually the melting pot will work for all of our society. One 
of the things that you pointed' to in particular was the need for 
new immigrants to be able to communicate in English. 



cation. I don't need a long statement about it, but I am just curi- 
ous. ' 

Dr. Bouvier. It's interesting, that very question you are asking. I 
turned on the TV this morning to find out more about Gloria and 
learned that the Secretary of Education is going to make a speech 
today sort of giving up on bilingual education. That's all I heard, 
about it this morning. I am not sure if that's right or wrong, but I 
find it difficult to agree with the Secretary of Education on any- 
thing. 

Anyway, I think what we have heard this morning just makes 
the points I was getting across in my paper even more complex. 
Traditionally, the melting pot, was a white phenomenon. Blacks 
were not considered even remotely, as candidates for the melting 
pot to start with. The concept itself has been sort of— I won't say 
discredited, I don't see anything wrong with it— but it hasn t 
worked that well, and that is why the expression "salad bowl" has 
come around, which is not quite as mixed up as a melting pot. 

Asl was listening to the very interesting discussion this morn- 
ing, I think what we are seeing emerging some new areas. I men- 
tioned in my testimony that it won't be very many more years 
before— certainlv in California, and also Texas— before there will 
be no numerical majority. That is a new phenomenon and it may 
well be that way for the United States further down the road. I'm 
saying numerical majorities now, not necessarily power. 

This may be a whole new phenomenon. Instead of the whole 
white and black dichotomy melting somewhat we may see a new 
situation emerging. That is one of the points that is very important 
to get across with the dual economy that Dr. Swinton and I men- 
tioned. What happens when we do not have a real majority? There 
are at least four major groups competing in a sense for the better 
jobs and so forth. I think what we are hearing this morning ad- 
dresses that point— where do blacks fit in this overall system as 
these other groups get larger and larger. 



Let me ask you first, your personal 




about bilingual edu- 
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Historically, within the white population, the last one in pushed 
up the one that came in before. You had this upward mobility 
within the white population. The blacks moved out of the South 
and filled in the bottom 

Mr. Wheat. That is part of the reason why we're here. 

Let me apologize but we are now facing a time problem. I want 
to move on and go back to my original question. When you pointed 
out that being able to communicate in English was . a key part of 
the success of new immigrants, I am wondering whether the inabil- 
ity to communicate in what is considered standard American Eng- 
lish is one of the mqjor societal or achievement problems for black 
Americans. If so, should this problem be addressed in the same way 
that is addressed with new immigrants that is, teach standard 
American English to black Americans. 

Dr. BouvmL I apologize for getting carried away and forgetting 
the original question. 

I feel very strongly that in any society there has to be the ability 
to communicate within the society. I am not advocating a constitu- 
tional amendment for English. I do think we are an English-speak- 
ing nation and we have emphasized the ability of younger people, 
wherever they are, to communicate comfortably with other Ameri- 
cans. Otherwise, the society itself is in trouble. 

Dr. Swinton. I would just like to comment on that. I think that a 
society will find ways of rationing scarce opportunities, no matter 
what you do. If there are some differences between the total experi- 
ences of blacks and whites, they will be seized upon as a reason for 
rationing scarce opportunities. So I think that is not a significant 

Eroblem. It is not really a fundamental cause of the difficulties 
lacks are having. Blacks are perfectly capable of working despite 
these characteristics. But the problem is again the competition and 
scarcity of opportunities and the traditional processes that lead to a 
concentration of the resulting problem in the black community. 

Dr. McAdoo. I think in reference to the language situation we 
should probably follow the model used in Africa and also Europe. 
Everybody speaks three or four languages. There is a national lan- 
guage so everybody can communicate, and then everybody has 
their native or their own ethnic group language. I think the impor- 
tant thing is handled that biculturalism and bilingualism should be 
in such a way that people from other ethnic groups do not feel that 
their language is inferior, that the Vietnamese can] maintain his 
language while at the same time learning English. 

Mr. Wheat. Are you then suggesting that we accept "ebonies" as 
a separate language and teach English as a second language to 

American blacks, or 

Dr. McAdoo. No. I would say that we have to have standard Eng- 
lish. That is the way the world operates in our country, in the busi- 
ness sector and in the schools. Everybody has to be able to commu- 
nicate in that standard language. But at the same time, we have to 
be able to allow parents and teachers to realize there is a black dia- 
lect that, in many ways, is very different and we have to be able to 
allow children to understand they have to be functional in both 
languages— the home language and also the school language. 
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Mr. Wheat. One more very quick question, Dr. McAdoo. You 
pointed out that there were a number of different black communi- 
ties within the United States. We see new immigrants coming to 
this country all the time who are black also. Are they becoming a 
big part of the larger black experience in this country? Are the cul- 
tural attitudes that they bring with them, which appear to be more 
achievement oriented than the attitudes of black Americans al- 
ready residing in this country? Are the attitudes of black immi- 
grants being felt within the black community? Are they going to 
change perceptions of native black Americans? 

Dr. McAdoo. I think we have the same experience in the black 
community that we have had in the white ethnic community Each 
group tends to prefer to maintain their own culture and their own 
religion, and also their own residential patterns. So we have many 
different communities— the African immigrants, the Caribbean im- 
migrants — so all of them are maintaining ethnic diversity. But at 
the same time they are functioning as Americans, again a bicultur- 
alism that many ethnic groups have experienced. 

Mr. Wheat. Thank you very much, Dr. McAdoo, and the entire 
panel. I appreciate your cooperativeness and your eloquence. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. I think this has been 
an outstanding discussion and debate for the committee and for the 
record. We thank you for your time and your effort to be with us. 

The next panel that the committee will hear from includes Dr. 
Sassen-Koob, who is an associate professor, School of Architecture 
and Planning, Columbia University; Mr. Vu, who is the father of 
Miss Trang Vu, who will be accompanied by Kim Cook, who is the 
executive director of the Mutual Assistance Association Consorti- 
um of Northern Virginia; and Suzan Haijo, executive director, Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians here in Washington, DC. 

I would tell the members of the panel that Mr. Vu does not 
speak English but Kim will translate for him. His daughter Trang 
does speak English. 

We will start with you, Dr. Sassen-Koob. 

STATEMENT OF SASKIA SASSEN-KOOB, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PLANNING, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Sassen-Koob. I am very glad that the issue of immigration, 
the new immigrants, was brought in this panel, together with the 
issue of blacks. I think there has been a tendency in the press and 
among scholars and policymakers to perhaps emphasize the com* 
petitive issues that are certainly present between the two as to any 
discussion on the labor market, but I think it is also very impor- 
tant to emphasize that there are tendencies in our economy and in 
the way people are organized within the communities within which 
they live, that emphasize noncompetitive aspects between the two. 

I was asked to emphasize particularly on the issue of women and 
the labor market absorption of immigrants, both Hispanics and 
Asians. Before that, I would like to emphasize some of the tenden- 
cies in the economy that I think one of the panelists already em- 
phasized as well, and I must say that from my own research I 
would support some of the statements made by Professor Swinton 
which suggests there is a problem out there in the economy. It 
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cannot only be found within the immigrant communities or within 
the black community. 

If you look at the census data and compare just 1970 and 1980, 
and you look at the kinds of occupations and jobs that our economy 
is generating, it is very evident that there is an expansion of high- 
income jobs and that there is an expansion of low-wage jobs, and 
that what is shrinking is the supply of middle-income jobs. There 
still are a lot of middle-income jobs in this economy, that is true, 
but the trend is a very alarming one. 

What this means is that it is quite possible that the mobility 
paths of immigrants and of the current generations of blacks will 
follow a different curve than was the case with earlier immigra- 
tions and also is the case I think with earlier generations of native 
Americans, of Anglos. 

That is to say, with education, for example, it is not enough just 
to have a BA. You either have a very high level of education to 
gain access to these very good lobs, or you might as well drop out 
because the jobs that are available don't even require a high school 
degree very often. So the fact that more and more blacks may be 
getting BA's or may be available for getting BAs may not mean 
they would gain access to the jobs that are available, because there 
is this polarization in the job supply which has immediate implica- 
tions for what kind of education counts. I repeat, a very good edu- 
cation, a very high level education, for an intermediate level of 
education doesn't count. 

I think that these kinds of tendencies present in the labor 
market and present in the economy need to be taken into account 
when we make any statement about what the occupational possi- 
bilities are for immigrants and I also think for native minorities. 

Now, having said that, I would like to mention a few facts about 
immigrant women. The first one is that most immigrants admitted 
legally in this country are women, a fact that has been overlooked 
by scholars, who talk about immigration as if it were one gender— I 
guess that is assumed then to be male. It has also been overlooked 
by policymakers. 

The tact that most immigrants are women, and the fact that 
most of these women who are coming over the last 10 or 15 years 
are women from Third World countries, has mcgor implications. In 
an economic situation where on the one hand you have certain bar- 
riers to educational and occupational attainment for women — and I 
think the evidence is there — again, we don't need to elaborate on 
that — and on the other hand, an economy that is generating this 
large supply of low wage jobs, a large share of which have been in 
the past stereotyped as female jobs, this means something that is 
both good and bad. On the one hand, a large share of the jobs that 
are being generated and that require low levels of education are, in 
fact, going to be jobs available to women, be it immigrant women, 
black women, or native women. 

On the other hand, what it also means is that the occupational 
careers of women are going to reflect that same polarization, a 
heavy concentration in the low wage jobs and a rising concentra- 
tion in the very high income jobs. For a lot of the immigrant 
women, I think there is going to be a bunching effect at the bottom 
or at the lower level clerical jobs. 
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Just to mention New York City, wherf I have done quite a bit cf 
work, it is interesting to see, for example, that from 1980 to 1984 
New York had one of its largest increases in jobs. Most of those 
jobs went to women, again divided amongst very high income jobs 
and a lot of low income jobs. 

Now, coming back to immigrant women legally admitted, while 
most of the immigrants legally admitted are women, they repre- 
sent only a third of those saying that they have an occupation at 
time of arrival. We know from subsequent studies taken at a later 
date that a lot of these immigrant women actually joined the labor 
force as a function of this step of migration. Two-thirds of the 
women coming do not declare an occupation. By the time they have 
been here several years, they have an occupation. So the fact of mi- 
gration for women really means also a way of entering the labor 
force. I think this is something to take into account when we just 
look at the data of what women are saying when' they are being 
legally admitted. A lot of these women never held a job and never 
expect to hold a job. In fact, the economy is such—and here again, 
this expansion in the supply of low wage jobs is a significant fact— 
that there is going to be a growing demand for women willing to 
take low wage jobs. 

Futhermore, immigrants are distributed very irregularly with 
very heavy concentrations in the mqjor cities — almost half of all 
immigrants counted by the 1980 census lived in the 10 largest cities 
in the United States. You compare the total population for the 
United States, those 10 cities account fcr only 11 percent of all U.S. 
citizens. So you can see that the degree of concentration of immi- 
grants in a few nunor cities is much higher than what it is for the 
native population. This means that all these labor market trends 
that I mentioned have acquired particular significance in particu- 
lar locations and that the impact of immigrants on the general 
labor market is much higher oecause of this concentration than 
what you would infer from their share in the total population. 

Now, coming back once again to legally admitted immigrant 
women, if you look at immigrants controlling for age, immigrants 
coming within the working age group, then you see that 40 percent 
of them are women and 33 percent of them are men. In other 
words, riven an economy which is going to demand low wage 
female xabor, you have, in fact, a higher share of working age 
women in the entering immigrant population than you have men 
of working age in the immigrant population. What we need to 
bring into the picture are the figures or the estimates on undocu- 
mented or illegal immigration. 

It was believed for a long time that most illegal immigrants were 
men. This was in part derived from the fact that most illegal immi- 

Sants apprehended were Mexican, where indeed there was a very 
rge share of males. Now we know that even within the Mexican 
illegal immigration women represent almost half; that is to say 
that even among the undocumented immigrants, women are going 
to be representing a fairly high share. 

Now, looking at the data we have from the census on occupation- 
al distribution of immigrant women, two trends emerge with great 
clarity. One is a disproportionate concentration of immigrant 
women in the manufacturing sector. The share of immigrant 
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women who hold jobs in manufacturing is much higher than what 
is the case for the share of native women. About 60 percent of im- 
migrant women are concentrated in a few occupations which in- 
clude service workers, low wage service occupations, laborers, and 
workers in manufacturing. 

Manufacturing is a declining sector in this economy. But if you 
just look at immigrant women, you would think that manufactur- 
ing wfl8 a growing sector in terms of jobs, because the incidence of 
manufacturing jobs among immigrant women has, in fact, been in- 
creasing. 

Now, while there are growth sectors in manufacturing in the 
economy, electronics being the classic example at this point, overall 
manufacturing is not a very strong sector in terms of employment, 
though it still accounts for the same share of GNP that it account- 
ed for over the last century. But in terms of employment, it is defi- 
nitely a declining sector of the economy. 

The fact that immigrant women are heavily concentrated in 
manufacturing 1 think has very important implications for what is 
going to happen with them in the future. There is a growing inci- 
dence among immigrant women of heads of households, which is 
just a tendency that is emerging — it is not very strong yet. Then 
their heavy concentration in manufacturing spells yet another po- 
tential tendency, let's say. that is not very encouraging. 

Chairman. Miller You re talking about key heads of households? 

Dr. Sassen-Koob. Yes. It is emerging among certain nationality 
groups. Still, the strongest tendency is for immigrant women to be 
iii complete households— in fact, multiple earner households. The 
fact that they are in multiple earner households also makes it pos- 
sible for them to take these very low wage jobs. But insofar as tney 
will lose thoee^ complete households at some point, then holding 
very low wage jobs is not going to be good. 

The final point— I don't know how much time I have left. 

Chairman Mnx2R There is unfortunately, only a little time left. 
We're juggling about three different things here. Mr. Wheat has 
gone to vote, and he will come back and hopefully we will keep 
going. I n now you have some time problems, also. 

If you could conclude in the next 3 or 4 minutes, I would appreci- 
ate it. 

Dr. Sassen-Koob. A significant fact in terms of the immigrant 
communities— and this is something that may only hold for the 
first or the second generation, and eventually that effect may de- 
crease—is that immigrant communities tend to have control over 
the resources tt \t are contained within the immigrant community. 
That is to sav, they come with very little, but the little they come 
with they will have control over. 

Comparing this with the case of, say, the black communities in 
the large northern cities, where control over the key resources is 
either held by other private sectors, or the Government in the form 
of various kinds of programs, I think there are some very interest- 
ingdifferences that emerge. 

The immigrant community may start poor, but the fact that it 
has a certain kind of control over its resources makes possible cer- 
tain occupational opportunities for the members of the community 
that I think blacks are less likely to have. The implication here is 
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that if the Government is going to allocate resources to black com- 
munities, or to immigrant communities for that matter, the com- 
munities should have a certain level of control over those re- 
sources. 

Just a very simple example that illustrates the point. Insofar as 
an immigrant family can own a restaurant, they can provide jobs 
to other members of the family, so there is a sense of building up a 
future for the children, et cetera* If the immigrant family does not 
own the restaurant but an outsider that owns the restaurant, the 
situation is a very different one. I just use this very simple exam- 
ple to illustrate the importance of control over resources, even if 
those resources are limited, in explaining some of the success sto- 
ries that we know about immigrants. I think, in fact, some of the 
people here at the table are a good illustration of that. 

Let me just finish with one final statement We all know that im- 
migrants are hard workers, their rates of employment fairly high, 
et cetera, and their rates of unemployment are very low. What we 
need to take into account is the shape of the labor market out 
there. There is a strong tendency towards polarization and I think 
that the present generation of immigrants is going to suffer the ef- 
fects of that polarization in the same way that blacks have and will 
continue to, and the fact that many of the immigrants are coming 
from third world countries can easily lead to some sort of interpre- 
tation that this generation of immigrants has not done as well as 
early European ones because they come from third world countries 
with other economic traditions. 

I think that would be a fundamental mistake and that is why I 
believe it is of central importance, whenever we discuss immi- 
grants and how they are doing, to look at what is happening out 
there in the economy. The paths for upward mobility in the cur- 
rent economic period look very different You either make it way 
at the top, with a good education, at a very high level of education, 
or you have the bunching effect at the bottom. At the bottom I am 
now including sort of lower clerical jobs which don't earn a lot of 
money and where there are not many career possibilities or promo- 
tion possibilities. 

Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Prof. Saskia Sassen-Koob follows:] 
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Prkpahed Statement of Professor Saskia Sassen-Koob, Graduate School of 
Planning, Columbia University, New York City 

immigration . 

Focus - Woacn and Faailics; how ehe econoay affects fanxly structure and job att.t 
- Differences anong various nationalities 

General trends in iaa juration ; 

1) large increase In absolute micbers; levels continue to rise. Entries stood 

at well over half a aillion per year in 1980s. (See attached Tahles 1 and 2). 

2) A reversal In the shares held by Europeans and Third World iasigrants. 
Europe accounted for over half of all laalgrants In 1960; by 1980 this share 
was down to one-seventh of all laalgrants adaitted. It would be lover still Jf 
undocumented entrants were recorded. (See Table 1). 

3) Over half of all isaigrants adoitted are woacn. This share Is .ilgher for 

soae nationalities. This Is fairly unique according to international aigration 
data (e.g. United Nations, 1978). It has received little attention by the 
U.S. Congress in Its debates on Icaigrat Ion, or by scholars, (^oc Tahle 3). 

4) Though the estimates for overall undocumented aigration vary widely, there Is 
increasing evidence that the sha"e of voacn aaorg undocumented laalgrants is 
rising and reaches over half In soao nationalities. The estiaatcs for the undoc 
Mexican laaigration — historically an alaost excusively sale aigration. put the 
the share of woacn at alaost 457 (warrrn ami Pa**sel % 1983). 

5) The geographic concentration of laalgrants ixikcs their iapact (economic , 
social, cultural) greater than their actual share in the overall population. 
Alaost half of all laalgrants reside In ten large cities. These In turr account 
for only 11 percent of the U.S. population. This high concentration of isaigran 
carries aajor policy implications. 

6) The fastest growing nationality group is Asian. 

Between 1970 and 1930, the Asian population in the U.S. according to the Census 
counts increased by over 100X. For those saac years and saae dat* base, the 
Hispanic population increased by 61X. 



Economic characteristics of Asian and Hispanic populat lons^ 1930. 

7) The 1980 Census counted 1.8 aillion Asians (includes Pacific Islander) in the 1 
labor force. Of these, 1.66 aillion were caployed and alaost 86,000 were 
unemployed. Alar at half of all Asians in the labor force (804,000) were woacn. 
Slightly over 5X of these woson were uncaployed. Median incoec aaong all 
Asians was 22,075. About 147. of all Asians were below the poverty level (aaount 
to alnost half a aillion). Sec Tahle 4. 

8> The 1980 Census counted over 6 aillion HIspanics in the lab->r force. Of these, 
5.4 nillion were caployed and half a Million were uneaployel. Alaost half of all 
Hisp?nlcs In the labor force were wcaen (2.4 aillion) . Over 82 of these were 
unemployed. Median incoae aaong all HIspanics was 14,711$. About 24 percent of a, 
HIspanics were below the poverty level. (See Table 4). 
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Sasscn-Koob f>.t (Scptcnbcr 2b. IWO). 



*t) According to the H79 Current Population Survey, the occupational disu _^ion 
of the foreign-lorn experienced signifcant changes over the lost several 
decades. Before 1950 and froa 1 9V) through! 964 . managers and professionals 
represented about 29Z; by 1975-79 this share had declined to 182. Slailar 
declines were experienced in clerical and sales crafts occupations. On the 
other hand, other blue-collar occupations doubled their share froc 172 to 
352. service occupations went froa 157 to 21 2 and fara workers froa 2*. to 72. 
(Sec Table 5). 

Woscn Iaalgrant* . 

10) Of all working age icaigrants adalttcd froa 1970 to 1979 (Age IC and over), 
33.72 were aen and 40 percent were vocen. (The regaining 26 percent were 
children). (Houston, Barrett and Kraaor, 1984). 

11) For aany woaen . isaigration hecoacs a vehicle for joining the labor force. 
Thus, although woaen arc cost of th<5 icaigrants in working age. they represent 
only about 352 of those reporting an occupation upon adcittancc over that saec 
decade. The 1980 Census, which counts also ianigrants who coy lave been re* id in 
for aany years, found a fceialc labor force participation rate of aro-ind 50 pcrc 
orsong Icaigrants for tlie period 1970-1980. (Bach ond Ticnda. 1984). 

12) The occupational com cnrr.il Ion of {migrant unacn ii higher than tliat of 
native woaen and tiun tliat of iaaigrant aen t- well as native sen. If vc 

If we consider the five states in which oost iaaigrants at c living (New York, 
California, Texas, lierida and Illinois) the sharpest difference in occupationa 
distribution is between antivo and Ian i grant woecn in oorativc Jobs: only 
about 8 percent of native compared to 20-25 percent of isaigrant woaen held 
operative jobs. Nowhere docs the occupational distribution of aen contain 
this large a divergence asong native and inai grant ncn. Prohahly the scc-md 
largest difference is In clerical Jobs: 37-402 of native woaen held such Jobs 
in 1980 coap.*- cd with 25 to 30 Percent of iaaigrant. About half of all iaaigra 
wozen arc concentrated in two occupations, operatives and services. 

13) There ^rc variations by nationality. Nearly 70 percent of all Hispanic woecn in 
the five stitcs cited above held operative, service or laborer Jobs in 1980. 
Aaong Asian worsen the figure was 402. The figure for all wcacn workers in the 
U.S. was only 292. (U.S. Department of Cosaorcc. 1983) (Sassen-Koob. 1984). 
The incidence of low-wage Jobs asxmg Asians »ay be growing, pointing to a 

new phase in Asian aigration: a labor aigration is beginning to replace 
the oiddlc-class aigration of the 1970s. (This pattern alsu was found aaong 
Colombians and Doninicans, for cxaaplc. be at an earlier period — these arc 
older nitrations). 

14) Ttw evidence by industry shows a siallarly high concentration in certain sector 
About a third of i =n i grant woncn were in transformative industries (garacnt, 
textiles, food), coaparcd to about one-sixth of native woaen. The second 
largest concentration was in sucial services where froa 22 to 27 percent of all 
irsigrant woaen in the five cajor states held Jobs. Finally 23 to 30 percent 

of Inn i grant woaen are in th*. distributive and producer services. (This latter 
fact points to a role for icaigrants in the so-called post- industrial cronoay, 
since these services are the core of such an cconosy. Sec Sassen-Koob, 1984b). 
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1V3LE 1 

Issi grant* Admitted 
by Sale- *d Origin, 
I960, 1979 



? 

5 



O 

c 



i 

Selected Origins 1?60_ 
(Europe 

Ui'a • 

i 

(Africa 

Latin Ai:.lca and 
the Caribbean 

Mexico 32,68U 

Caribbean U,0l*7 

Central America 6,66i 

South Aserica 13, 0*8 



138, U26 
2U.956 
2,319 
66,1*0 



Total Trrr.i grants fdsitted: 



265, 393 1 



1979 



6o,8U= 
189,293 

12,838 
179,061 



52,096 
7fc,07* 
17,5^7 



1?M 



72,121 
236,097 

13,981 
190,661 



56,680 
73,296 
20,968 
39,717. 



U60.3U8 1 512,860 



Source: Icsigratici and naturalization Service, "Tabulation of T— ri grants 
Admitted by Country of Borta," (Unpublished, 1981 ). 

immigration, and Naturalisation Service, 3980 Statistical 
YcarWc of the Imtarftlon and Naturali zation Service . 
"Tabulation of Iraraigrants Adnltted *>y Country or He ;ion of 
Birth", (U.S. D C partr*nt of Justice, 19*3) 



Also including orl&iqa mt liittd hart. 
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7A3LE 2 \ 



(™8^_p IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED BY AREA. CARIBBEAN , HISPANIC AND AS I All 







General America 


South 


Aserica 


Asia 


Total 


1955-1959 


78,557 


26,825 


42, 


278 


98,856 


246,516 


1960-1964 


120,337 


43.658 


100 


131 


117,140 


381,266 


1965-1969 


351,806 


51.344 


119 


219 


258,229 


780,698 


1970-1974 


318,680 


44,15? 


104 


676 


574,222 


1,041,737 


1975-1979 


413,715 


73.794 


155 


,745 


879,178 


1,522,432 


I960 


73,296 


20,968 


39 


,717 


236,097 


17O.07R 


Total 




560.748 




,766 


2.163.702 





♦Excludes Mexico 



Source: INS, Tabulstioft of Ienigrsnts Adaltted by Country of Birth, 1954-1979. 
(1981, Unpublished). 

I*iS # y 0 Stnt<«Mr*l Ygar'ioett of t '.» t>.t-rr.r.lM Qfljl NuMr^lrfUfln 1 t) l3 

Srrvirr . '* Tabulation of Irenir.rnnti: A&~,itted by Country or *er.ion of 
Jirth", VU # S # Depsrt-cnt of Juftlcc, 19 ? 3) 
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TABLE U 

ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS BY RACE AND SPANISH ORIGIN, 1980 

White Black Asian and Spanish 

Pacific Islander Origin 

Total Labor Force 90,507,346 10 ,838,021 1,788,369 6,075, 414 

Employed 84,134,204 9,300,661 1,665.706 5,421,433 

Unemployed 5,205,468 1,272,784 85,788 552^23 

Fetule Labor Force 37,558.407 5,243,841 804 ,083 2,374,838 

"aaployed 35,297,665 4,625,693 758,397 2 127 752 

Unemployed 2,161,216 584,947 43,395 ' 239 ',197 

Median Income ($) 20,840 12,618 22,075 14 711 

Mean Incoae <S) 24,279 15,721 25,681 17^360 



Persons, Poverty Status 

Determined 184,431,365 25>661,955 3,610,970 



14,343,741 



income in 1979 

below Poverty Level 17,301,567 7 » 732, 010 50:,089 3,409,754 

C9.3Z) (30. 21) (13.92) (23. 8X) 



Source U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Pop ulation <nd Housing: Provisi onal 
Estimates of Social. Economic , and Housing Characteristics (March) 1982. 
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TABLE 5 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE FOREIGN BORN 
1950-1979 (IN PERCEPTS) 



Year of 
Entry 


Professional 
Managerial 


Clerical 
Sales 


Craft 
Workers 


Other 

Blue-Collar 


Service 
Workers 


Fatp 
Workers 


1975-79 


18.1 


11.2 


6.6 


35.4 


21.3 


7.2 


1970-74 


20.: 


15.6 




31.0 


17.8 


3.7 


1965-69 


24.0 


24.0 


n.9 


24.7 


18.3 


3.1 


1960-64 


30.4 


20.9 


12.3 


21.4 


13.0 


2.3 


1950-59 


29.0 


19.2 


13.8 


23.3 


13.0 


1.8 


Prc-1950 


27.1 


25.4 


13.5 


16.6 


15.4 


2.0 


Source- 


Current Population Survey, 


November , 


1979. 
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TABLE 6 

OCCIH'ATJONAI DISIKIUUTIO." Of 'l\ JOT* IIISPV:ir (.ROUPS, UNITED STAILS 4^0*&tS*y 1980 









United States, 


1980 






f up.it t.»n 


All I'orkcrs 


Win tot, 


All II I <; panics 


Mexicans 


Puerto Ricans 
i 


Cubans 


I'hUc Collar 


52.2 


53.9 


34.2 


29.2 


38.8 


44.7 


Hint* Collar 


28.1 


27.7 


41.6 


44.7 


39.0 


39.5 


Si r\ ice*;* 1 


16.9 


15.^ 


20.3 


20.3 


21.6 


15.9 


Farm 


2.8 


2.9 


3.8 


5.7 


0.6 


0.0 


Source: U.S. 


Department of Labor, 


1 81. Geographic profiles of 


Employment 


and Unemployment, 


1980; 



a Tran sport included in Services. 
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TABLE 7 



OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY ETHNICITY, QUEENS, NEW YORK CITY, 1980. 
(Percentages) 





Blacks 


Jews 


Italians 


Ir ish 


Other 
European 
Ethnics 


Puerto 
Ricans 


Colomb lans 


Other 
Hlspanlcs 


Asians 




'Management 


8.9 


13.4 


8.6 


11.4 


14.7 


11.7 


11.5 


11.3 


2.8 


7.9 


?rof essional 
















13.6 


41 .7 


Z2«o 


S Technical 


24.6 


31.0 


18.0 


31.4 


21.5 


13,3 


3.8 


Sales 


6.0 


8 .8 


7 # o 


1.0 


5.1 


11.7 


3.8 


3.4 


8.3 


7.9 


'CI or ical 


1^.1 


27.2 


18.0 


24.8 


24.9 


21.7 


15.4 ' 


15.9 


22.2 


18.5 


drafts 


7.7 


&.2 


6.2 


5.7 


9.0 


3.3 


15.4 


12.5 


0.0 


13.6 


Opera C Ives 
















20.5 


8.3 




5 Laborers 


14.5 


3.1 • 


18.0 


5.7 


7.9 


16.6 


19.2 


9.3 


Transport 


4.8 ' 


2.3 


6.3 


2.9 


1.7 


1.7 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


2.9 


'Services 


19.4 


10.0 


17.9 


17.1 


15.2 


20.0 


30.9 


21.7 


16.7 


17.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total :;-U269) 


(248) 


(261) 


(128) 


(105) 


(177) 


(60) 


(26) . 


(B8) 


(36) 


(140) 



CD 



Source: Cohen and Sasscn-Koob (1982). 
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TABLE 8 



OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY NATIONAL ORIGIN AMD SEX, 

QUEENS (NYC) . 1980 

(percentages) 



o 

o 

-4 

IV 

m 



White Collar, Tocal 



Mile 
Female 



Blue Collar, Tocal 

Kale 
Female 



Colqrab lan 
100.0 



44.4 
55.6 



100.0 



62.5 
37.5 



Puerto Rlcao 
100.0 



28.6 
71.4 



100.0 

66.7 
33.4 



Other Hlsoanlca 
100.0 



41.7 
58.3 



100.0 

55.2 
44.8 



All Hispanic* 
100.0 



37.0 
63.0 



100.0 

59.2 
40.8 



Services » Total 

Male 
Female 



100.0 

44.4 
55.6 



25.0 
75.0 



100.0 

43.5 
56.5 



100.0 

36.5 
63.5 



Source: Cohen and Sassen-Koob (19J2) 
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Chairman Miller. What is your time problem? Can you wait 
until the other panelists testify? 

Dr. Sassen-Koob. And then what would happen? Are there ques- 
tions? 

Chairman Miller. Yes. 

Dr. Sassen-Koob. When is this paneLconcluding? 
Chairman Miller. It is supposed to conclude at 1 o'clock. 
Dr. Sassen-Koob. OK, fine. 

Chairman Miller. Just let us know if you have a problem. 
Miss Cook. 

Ms. Cook. I guess, according to tradition, the father should go 
first. 

Chairman Miller. Fine. You will interpret for us, is that cor- 
rect? 

Ms. CoOK v Yes. Mr. Vu will make his statement and I will try my 
best to translate. 

[Mr. Vu Van Ngo reads statement in Vietnamese.] 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 

We are going to have to recess for a minute because I have to go 
vote. Mr. Wheat will be back. I will return right away for the 
translation. 

[Whereupon, the committee was in recess.] 

Mr. Wheat [presiding]. I will call the hearing back to order. 

Mr. Vu, thank you very much for your statement. I understand, 
Miss Cook, that you're going to translate for us? 

Ms. Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Wheat. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF VU VAN NGO, PARENT, AS TRANSLATED BY MS. 

KIM COOK 



My name is Vu Van Ngo. I was a research specialist for the National Develop 
ment Research Program in Viet Nam before my wife, our seven children and myself 
were evacuated by the U.S. out of Viet Nam on April 22, 1975 because of my em- 
ployment with the UJS. Embassy. . 

We were given an order by the UJS. ambassador to go to the Philippines. Each 
member of our family was allowed 3 pounds of belongings. In our mind we were 
thinking that we were leaving Saigon for temporary shelter away from a possible 
enemy attack to tbe Capital. But upon £ -rival to the Philippines we were told that 
we could not go home again and that we were destined to be resettled in the U.S. 
Our shock and sorrow were so deep. Even though we wanted to escape from commu- 
nism we were not prepared to say good bye to our home. , 

After one week in the Philippines, one week in Guam and three months in the 
camp in California, our family was sponsored by a church in Arlington, Virginia. 
Our family received food stamps and Medicaid but not welfare, seeing that the 
church and government assistance was only temporary. 

To guarantee the future of our seven children, my wife and I took the only avail- 
able work for us, labor work. I went to work as a maintenance worker for a theater 
in the day time and pumped gas at a gas station at night My wife worked as a cook 
for a Vietnamese restaurant from 10 A.M. to m idni gh t 

At the beginning, our family met with many difficulties adjusting to our new way 
of life. Some of them were transportation and language. Even though we had to do 
hard work which we were not familiar with, and our pay was not much, we were 
very happy that we were able to provide for ourselves and our children. Our wish 
was that our children would be educated, become good citizens for our new country 
and not forget their mother tongue. We also had hope that some day we would be 
able to go back to our country again. 
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After ten years of hard work, our family now has a better living, probably fifty 
percent better than what we used to have in Viet Nam. Our motto is "work more 
and save more". To us that is the key to being successful in America and happiness 
in the home. 

We hope that by working hard we could pay more tax to both the State and the 
Federal government This is our contribution as a refugee to prove that refugees 
bring contributions and not burdens to their new country which so generously wel- 
comed us. 

I also would like to mention that our family would not be where we are today 
without the help of many new American friends affiliated with the church that 
sponsored us and the mutual support in our community from people who found 
themselves in the same boat 

Ms. Cook. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Vu Van Ngo. I am a refugee from Vietnam. I was a re- 
search specialist for the National Development Research Program 
in Vietnam before my wife, our seven children and myself, were 
evacuated by the United States out of Vietnam on April 22, 1975. 
We were evacuated because I was an employee of the U.S. Embas- 
sy. 

We were given an order by the U.S. Ambassador to go to the 
Philippines. Each member of our family was only allowed 3 pounds 
of belongings. In our mind, we were thinking that we were leaving 
Saigon for temporary shelter away from a possible enemy attack to 
the capital. But upon our arrival to the Philippines, we found out 
that we had lost our country and were destined to be resettled in 
the United States. Our shock and sorrow was so deep. Even though 
we wanted to escape from communism, we were not prepared to 
say goodbye to our home. 

After 1 week in the Philippines, 1 week in Guam, and 3 months 
in the camp in California, our family was sponsored by a church in 
Arlington, VA. Our family received food stamps and Medicaid, but 
not welfare, seeing that the church and the Government assistance 
was only temporary and not enough for the future of our children. 

To guarantee the future of our seven children, my wife and I 
took the only available work for us, which was labor work. I went 
to work as a maintenance worker for a theater in the day time and 
for a gas ctation at night. My wife worked as a cook for a Vietnam- 
ese restaurant from 6 a.m. to midnight We never had a day of va- 
cation or holiday. 

At the beginning, our family met with many difficulties adjust- 
ing to our new way of life. Some of them were transportation and 
language Even though we had to do hard work which we were not 
familiar with, and our pay was not much, we were very happy that 
we were economically independent and that we were able to pro- 
vide for our children and ourselves. Our wish was that our children 
would be educated, become good citizens for our new country, but 
net forget their mother tongue. We also had hope that some day we 
would— I'.m sorry, this part he did not read. The statement that 
Mr. Vu gave to me last night, he cut some parts of it out today. So 
I am not going to say what he .did not say. 

Mr. Wheat. OK. 

Ms. Cook. After 10 years of hard work, our family now has a 
better living, probably 50 percent better than what we used to have 
in Vietnam. The reason for our success is that we believe in "work 
more and save more," to live together and save together as an ex- 
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tended family. To us, that is the key to being successful in America 
and to keep happiness in the home. 

We hope that by working hard we could pay more taxes to both 
the State and Federal Government. This is our contribution as a 
refugee to this country* ./e want to prove that refugees bring con- 
tributions and not burdens to our new country which has very gen- 
erously welcomed us. 

I also would like to mention that our family would not be where 
we are today without the help of many American friends affiliated 
with the church that sponsored us, and the mutual support in our 
community from our own people who found themselves in the same 
boat. 

Thank you for having me here to explain to you about the situa- 
tion of one Vietnamese refugee family. 

Mr. Wheat. Miss Cook, thank you very much for your transla- 
tion. I would appreciate it if you would let Mr, Vu know that we 
are grateful that he testified today and, that his success story is, in 
fact, one that the committee appreciates being able to hear. It is an 
important and significant contribution to the United States, not 
only in terms of our economy, but in our continuing and growing 
dynamic national spirit. Thank you very much for coming today. 

Mr. Wheat. Our next witness is Vu Thu Trang. 

STATEMENT OF VU THU TRANG, DAUGHTER 

Ms. Vu Thu Trang. My name is Trang Vu. I am a refugee from 
Vietnam. I came to the United States in 1975. At tbat time I was 
14 years old and the oldest girl in my family. I escaped from my 
country with my parents, with one brother and five sisters. My 
parents made the decision and preparation to escape. I did not take 
part in this decision. Therefore, I was no* prepared to leave my 
country, my grandparents, relatives and friends behind. This was 
the reason for much of my sadness during the first 4 years of my 
stay in the United States. 

I had finished the sixth grade in Vietnam. One week after our 
arrival to Arlington, VA. I was sent to Stratford Junior High 
School. I had to repeat the sixth grade because I did not know any 
English. At that time the school also had no English as a second 
language for foreign born students. I was good in math because I 
could understand the numbers, but the other subjects r/hich were 
taught in English were very difficult for me. I was told to tiy to get 
along in these classes even though I had no idea what was going 
on. It took me 2 years before I could acquire enough English to un- 
derstand most of the material. In high school I was getting along 
easier and was in mainstream classes. 

Hie first few years in the American school were very traumatic 
for me because I was not able to communicate with my teachers or 
classmates. I was afraid every day to go into a cl*iss because I could 
not explain how I felt or what I wanted to others. This experience 
as the only Vietnamese in the classroom and not being able to com- 
municate made me shy and more fearful than I was. At that time I 
so much wished that there was someone I could go to who could 
help me and explain to me in my own language. 
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After school I went home to take care of my five younger sisters. 
The youngest was only 1 year old. I also had to prepare dinner for 
the family since my parents were working two jobs until midnight 
every day. 

I missed having my parents at home with us like when we were 
in Vietnam, and our family rarely had a chance to see each other, 
even at dinner time. I also missed the extended family life we had 
in Vietnam where we lived in the same home with my grandpar- 
ents who loved and took care of us when my parents were away at 
work. But I felt that I was luckier than many other Vietnamese 
refugees who had a much harder time than I had. Many of my 
friends who had to suffer in Vietnam for the last 10 years, or those 
who escaped without their parents, sisters or brothers, are suffer- 
ing much more than I was when I first came here. In my limited 
ability and time, after helping out my parents at the restaurant 
and taking care of my sisters, I tried to volunteer my time in our 
community to help other young people in a similar situation as 
myself during the first few years in tins country. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wheat. Thank you very much. 
Miss Harjo. 

STATEMENT OP SUZAN SHOWN HARJO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 

Ms. Harjo. Thank you. My name ifa Suzan Shown Harjo and I 
am the executive director of the National Congress of American In- 
dians, which is the oldest and largest national Indian organization. 
I am Cheyenne and Creek and Fm a citizen of the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma. 

We have a prepared statement, which I hope will be included in 
the record of this hearing. I have attached to that statement, not 
necessarily for the rscord, an article that I wrote in 1977 when I 
worked with the Native America • Rights Fund, which I hope will 
be of benefit to the committee tr mberL in illustrating the complex- 
ity of Federal Indian law and its application on the Hill, and th^ 
ways in which the political process and the legal processes for 
Indian people are interfor Aed. 

Just very briefly about myself, when I introduced myself I said 
that I was Cheyenne and Creek, and that is something that I say 
and use for the convenience of people who are not Cheyenne or 
Creek, in the same way that the term "Indian" is used for the con- 
venience of people who don't understand the intricacies of our vari- 
ous Indian nations and tribal systems. The name of my Indian 
nation is "Tsitsitas," and that means "Human Being/' The word 
"Cheyenne" came about as a result of the French trappers hearing 
two words that the Lakota or Sioux people used to say in reference 
to the Tsitsitas people, and those were "Sheheya" or "Shehena", 
the red psople and the people who speak well. 

The Tsitsitas were broken up by families and clans and sent to 
Oklahoma and to Montana after our victory at the battle of the 
Little Big Horn. This was a concerted effort on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to decentralize us, to break us up by families and 
clans, and to separate us, one from the other. 
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My father's people, Creek or Muskogee, are from what is now the 
southeastern part of the United States, who were among the people 
that President Andrew Jackson forcibly marched to what was to 
have been the first Indian State, Oklahoma, which itself means 
"red man." The President took that action over the strenuous ob- 
jections of the Supreme Court. Jackson, during that era, said that 
John Marshall had made his decision, now let him enforce it. 

To this day, most Indians from those Mbes who were forcibly 
marched to Oklahoma by Andrew Jackson are Republicans, be- 
cause Andrew Jackson was a Democrat; in the same way that most 
Indians in what is today the State of Minnesota are Democrats be- 
cause Abraham Iincoln was a Republican and hanged many Chip- 
pewa Indians very publicly and in a brutal and unjust way. 

I go into this somewhat, personal history to demonstrate the com- 

Elexity of our histories, our separate histories. We have some 500 
idian nations in the United States, manv more, of course, 
t uroughout the hemisphere, and it is impossible to understand the 
modern Indian situation without this kind of historical and cultur- 
al context. As oral history, extended family and traditional reli- 
gious cultures, we look at ourselves and our pasts and our futures 
in a different time continuum than do most other cultures. As 
owners of valuable resources with legal property rights, we are con- 
stant targets of those who would take by legal, illegal, and policy 
changes what we have left. 

As a minority population, we have little or no political clout and 
find ourselves at the bottom of everyone's priority list who is elect- 
ed to national office. As Indian people, we are barraged hy stereo- 
types about us, from the advertising world to sports. Earlier there 
was a statement that I heard in a different way, although I'm a 
sports fan myBelf. The statement was that the Eagles had decimat- 
ed the Redskins with a black quarterback. To our way of thinking, 
we have to filter what we hear through a lot of different kinds of 
images. 

It would be unacceptable, in* this day and age, for a football team 
to be called the Jews or the blacks or the Vietnamese. But there 
are lots of football teams— the Indians, the Redskins. I don't know 
if we should take that as a compliment or otherwise. It is in some 
ways the least important thing we have to deal with. 

But the general stereotype of Indians that is pervasive in this 
country—and that same old movie that is running tnrough every- 
one's head— has a lot to do with our economic situation, with the 
high rate of alcoholism ia our communities, with the fact that even 
though we have in some of our Indian nations sufficient resources 
to lift ourselves from poverty, we have been unable to do that. 

We are discriminated against in the educational system primari- 
ly because of rampant ignorance. We are discriminated against in 
our home territories by our neighbors because they are the most 
immediate competitors for our resources. We have terrible health 
conditions. There is at this moment, as we speak, with the Presi- 
dent of the United States having vetoed the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act last year, an epidemic of hepatitis B amo2igst 
Alaskan Natives. The population that had the greatest number of 
incidences of bubonic plague last year, the year before, and the 
year before that, in this country, which many people don't realize 
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exists, were Indian people, the smallest population in this country. 
Indian women get and die from, to a greater extent than ary other 
people in this country, cervical cancer. We have the highest rate of 
diabetes. The highest recorded incidence of diabetes in the world 
exists on the Gila River Reservation in Arizona. 

We ceded to the United States, in legally binding treaties and 
other contracts, a territory for the United States to govern over in 
exchange for protection against e n croachme n^gainst our proper- 
ty, for the provision of health, education., and other services. These 
are hard contracts to get out of. The administration has worked for 
its duration to get out of those commitments, attempting to cut the 
Indian budget by up to one-third in each budget proposal, saying 
that instead we should be turned over somehow to be the benefici- 
aries of private sector initiatives. As a practical matter, we are not 
going to have steel mills springing up on Indian reservations and 
we're not going to have "mom and pop" uranium stores. What we 
need in Indian country is an internal Indian reservation-revolving 
economy. We need a better educational system, a greater commit- 
ment of Federal dollars, and we don't want to be put into the melt- 
ing pot. We don't mean to foster separatism, but we are separate, 
we are unique. We were here first. This is our indigenous land. 

We know, as you well know, what is said about the melting pot. 
There is no question but that the melting pot is a fact. The cliche 
that is used is absolutely true: the scum floats to the top and every- 
thing on the bottom gets burned. We have been among the ones 
burned the most. 

Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Suzan Harjo follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Suzan Shown Harjo, Executive Director, National 
Congress of American Indians 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I am pleased to 

appear before this Committee to discuss the experiences of Indian 

people in the United States. At the outset I would like to point out 

that we have been referred to as "Indians" for only 500 years. Prior 

to that we were, and remain, Tsistlstas, Lakota, Dine, Muscogee, ojibway 

and several hundred other nations. We still maintain 300 separate 

languages and dialects. The Indian population today is about two 

million. The population at the time Columbus landed in what is now 

Cuba in 1492 is under dispute, but many estimates put it at 10 million. 

The death of Indian people by disease epidemics from contact with 

Europeans is one of the greatest natural catas trophies of all time.* 

i 

In cases where these epidemics were deliberately inflicted - such 
as the U.S. Army's delivery of smallpox-infested blankets to certain 
Indian nations - the catastrophies also should fall in the category 
of national disgraces. 

Today Indian people have the highest birthrate in the nation 
and also the highest mortality rate. The average age of death for 
Indian people is 45 and the median age is only 18. In tents of age, 
we &re the demographic reverse of the United States as a whole. 

The experiences of most minorities in the United States has been 
one of a struggle to gair a place in the melting-pot * social 
acceptance, economic power and equal rights. The experience of Indian 
people is just the opposite. Our struggle is one to avoid being 
subjugated in the melting-pot, and to preserve our land, our water, our 
traditions , our unique legal rights. Indian nations are inherently 

sovereign, and have negotiated approximately 600 treaties with the U.S. 
government, in this, we are different from racial and ethnic 
minorities. He ceded billions of acreu of land and untold nt tural 
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resources in return for a protected land base; water, hunting, 
gathering and fishing rights; and educational and health services. 
While many provisions of treaties have been broken unilaterally 
by the U.S., treaties are still the "Supreme Law of the L^nd", as 
they are characterized in the U.S. Constitution. Nothing is more 
doomed to failure than an effort to toss Indian people in to the 
general rae&jjig-pot or to deal with Indian people on a strictly racial 
basis. Our legal status requires that we be dealt with on a government 
to government basis. 

Wc cannot do justice to the suggested subject of Indian experiences 
with the U.S. government in the few minutes allowed in a hearing. 
We do welcome, however, the opportunity to present a broad overview, 
and hope that this will further your interest in examining Indian i'ssues, 
both historical and contemporary, and that it will guide the decisions 
you raak.* as Members of Congress* 

During the Colonial Period, the British Crown entered into 
numerous treaties with Indian Nations, but did not formulate any 
coordinated policy. The lines established by the Crown in 1768, beyond 
which no European settlements were to occur, were routinely violated. 
Relations between colonists and Indians were often cordial, with 
Indians providing food, meat and skills necessary for the immigrants 
to adjust to their new habitat. 

Following the Revolutionary War, the Ordinance for the Regulation 
of Indian Affairs and the 1787 Northwest Ordinance were passed, promising 
no taking of Indian l*nds without Indian consent and requiring laws 
for the preservation of peace and friendship with the Indians. The 
first Indian law passed by the First Congress of the United States, the 
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first of the Indian Nonintercourse acts in 1790, stated that only 
Indian land transaction without Congressional approval would be void, 
and President Washington interpreted this to the Seneca Nation as 
assurance that "in future, you cannot be defrauded of your lands." 

Indian natif.is cast of the Mississippi, however, were under 
constant pressure to give up their lands. The infanf U.S. general 
government did not enforce its favorable Indian laws against the powerful 
colonies-turned states. During this period, most of the Indian 
lands in the East were stolen. Following the Indian Removal Act of 
1830, most of tho Indian population in the Southeastern United States 
was forced to move to Oklahoma. The West at that time was not 
considered habitable by white people. 

The raid- 19th century brought a great influx of European settlers 
to the West, lured by land ind gold. And, thr coming of the railroad 
brought both accelerated migration and the destruction of the buffalo 
herds. The U.S. government, reflecting the pressure for Indian land 
and gold, began an aggressive policy of military action against 
Indians followed by negotiation of treaties . Between 1853 and 1856, 
fifty two treaties were signed. 

Assimilation, always an element of U.S. policy with regard to 
Indians, has dominated U.S. Indian policy in the late 19th century 
and through part of the 20th century. Assimilation for Indian 
people meant cultural genocide - a concerted effort to destroy inditn 
languages, traditions, customnry laws, dress, religions and occupations. 
Assimilation also has meant the abrogation of treaties and the demand 
that we give up land, water, forests, minerals and other natural resources. 

Three major ways in which the goals of assimilation were to have 
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been accomplished were 1) through federal franchising on Indian 
nations given to anxious Christian denominations; 2) through a 
culturally unravelling imposed educational system designed to aeparate 
child from family and instill non-Indian values; and 3) through federal 
efforts to break up tribal landholdings, turn Indians into individual 
landowners and impose taxes on their lands. 

The U.S. education efforts directed at Indians, until recently, 
have been basod on the premise that Indian people are inferior to white 
people. The first Congressional appropriation for Indian education 
funds was in 1819, when $10,000 was set aside in a "Civilization Fund." 
Indian people were to cast aside their traditions and be educated into 
the culture and religion of the dominant population. In 1871 ,. President 
Grant delegated to churches the responsibility of nominating Indian 
agents and directing the education efforts on reservations* In fact, 
churches were assigned to specific reservations, and others were not 
allowed entry into it. The aim of government-sponsored church-directed 
education was strip Indian people of their religious views, practices 
and languages. Indian religious ceremonies , including the Sun Dance 
and Ghost Dance, were prohibited. In schools, children were forbidden 
to speak their native tongues. By the end of the 19th century there 
were many of f- reservation boarding schools and day schools on reservations. 

The establishment of boarding schools for children was a delibfc.at-e 
attempt to disrupt traditional child rearing practices. Children were 
forcibly removed from their homes for up to twelve years, and parents 
and oJier r*l»tives were not allowed to visit the children during the 
school year. Children were taught that their traditions were savage 
and immoral. There are many accounts of parents in thi3 century 
camping outside the gates of boarding schools to get a glimpse of 
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their children. Most Indian grandparents and many parents today 
are the products of boarding and other government schools. For those 
whose childhood was spent in boarding schools, there is little in the 
way of role* models for rearing children. There have been major efforts 
in the past couple decades to recoup from these past experiences and 
to re-establish traditional Indian family values. Those values often 
include an extended fanily with sharing of child care among relatives. 
Extended family identification is central to citizens of Indian nations. 
The Indian Child Welfare Act of 1978 broke the chain of wholesale 
expatriation of Indian children when it recognized the traditional 
kinship system and the non-parental rights of extended family members. 

Education today, fortunately is coming under increasing tribal , 
control, primarily as a result of important educatior reform acts of 
the 1970s. The result is culturally relevant curricula which includes 
an amphasis on tribal history, Indian languages and increased self- 
esteem. Indian education is the most decentralized of Indian programs, 
and the one in which the government has the least hold. While 
Indian tribes and parents are finally gaining control over Indian 
schools and have made the few remaining boarding schools into 
instituttons which are administered by Indian boards and serve children 
with special needs, the federal government linger this Administration 
is attending to lessen the commitment to Indian education. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is engaged in an aggressive campaign to get 
Indian children to attend public schools by redrawing school boundaries, 
instituting new student Jounts which will result in less money for 
BIA schools, ^ootd ragging in maintaining school facilities among 
other devices. Fortunately, there are a r.umber of Members of Congrass 
who are vigilent where Indian education is involved, and f^me of these 
practices have been held '.n check. 
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While curricula for Indian-controlled schools is vastly improved, 
the sane is not true for the history texts used by most students in 
grade schools, high schools and colleges around this country. 
Most history courses relegate Indian matters to a few pages or at 
beet a chapter. At Thanksgiving, most schools have an "Indian Unit." 
During Indian Unit time, or when there is a day or week set aside as 
an "Indian Awareness" time, our office receives many calls from 
studeixts wanting information on Indian issues, posters, pictures, etc. 
He are glad to provide what we can, but wish that an understanding of 
Indian history and contemporary issues were put in a more natural 
context. 

A recent study of thirteen newly-issued college history textbooks 
by Fred HOxie of the Newberry Library in Chicago, revealed that most 
of the new books still persist*** in treating Indian history with 
ignorance, misrepresentation and apathy. Most of the textbooks 
reviewed by Hoxie did not include new scholarship work on native 
population at the time of Columbus. It makes a big difference in your 
view of history whether there was one million or twelve million tribal 
people here at the time of European immigration to North America. 
We have many problems with textbooks which refer to the Battle of the 
Little Big Hornas a "massacre," while the deaths of 300 unarmed and 
sleeping Indian men, women and children at Wounded Knae is referred 
to as rn "incident." 

Ti.e Indian land base has gone irom 138 million acres in 1887 
to approximately 50 million acres today. There are many reasons for 
land loss, including flooding for Corps of Engineers projects, 
creation of national monuments, taking of land for tax defaults and 
welfare payments, invalidation of wills and BIA forced sales on the 
opon market. The 1887 Allotment Act or Dawes Act alone resulted in 
the loss of over half of the Indian land. Of the 48 million acres 
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left after the Allotment Act had taken its toll, 20 million acres 

were desert or serai arid and not suitable for cultivation. The 

federal government promised to irrigate these lands and "to make 

the desert* bloom. " For most of these arid reservations, this 

promise remains unfulfilled. 

The Allotment Act allocated land on reservations which hrvd been 

guaranteed by treaties. Every family head was to receive 160 acres 

and a single person 80 acres. The idea was that Indians should become 

farmers and thereby become more civilized. This notion of farming 

was not well received by many tribes, and was particularly onerous 

to many Indians in the Plains. The land was to be held in trust status 

for 25 years. Indians deemed "competent" by the federal government 

i 

could end the trust status, own the land In fee simple and become U.S. 
citizens. Any land outside the allotted acreage was declared to be 
"excess" and sold to non-Indian settlers. Sometimes in western movies 
you see white settlers lining up and at the shot of a gun will all 30 
running to claim land. Of .en this was Indian land declared excess by 
an act of Congress. 

Much of the remaining land has been lost through the inheritance 
system managed by the federal government. Under this system, a 
nightmare of fractionated land has developed. Land is passed on to 
every member of a family to be held jointly, with escalating numbers of 
landowners through the generations. This has madfi management and 
land title issues most difficult, as consent of the landowners 
had to be gained for transactions to occur, in many cases, heirs 
have moved away and their whereabouts is not known. At the Sisseton- 
wahpeton Reservation in South Dakota, the first reservation to undergo 
allotment, people literally own square inches of land. A result has 
been thatthe land is of little economic value to the Indians, so it is 
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leased out by the Bureau of Indians Affairs (BIA) to non-Indians. 
Most non-Indian farmers and ranchers have had very cheap long-term 
land leases of these Indian lands. Several years ago Congress 
passed the Indian Land Consolidation Act to provide authority to 
tribes and invididuals to consoldiate and better use land holdings. 
However, it will take many years before any real improvement will 
be realized, and the method of separating the fractionated interests 
from the Indian heirs in one of the Act 's provisions has been determined 
to be unconstitutional in one federal circuit. 

During the allotment period U.S. citizenship was conferred on 
Indian people, whether they wanted it or not, if their land was held 
in fee status. In 1919, a law was passed making Indians who had 
served in World War I U.S. citizens, and in 1924 the Indian Citizenship 
Act was passed. The federal definition of Indian is one who is a 
citizen of an Indian nation, and court* have held that the Indian 
definition is political, rather 'than racial. 

The Indian Reorganization Act (IRA), passed in 1936, finally 
put a formal end to the allotment policy, and the Indian land base 
has reamed relatively constant since that time. The IRA also 
contained provisions for the establishment of a revolving credit 
fund to foster economic development and mechanisms for chartering 
and organizing Indian governments. This interest in tribal self- 
government was short- lived. During the period fro* 
World War II to 1961, there occured a series of disruptive assimilation 
efforts to force Indians into the melting-pot. This era is referred 
to as the "Termination Period." During the 1950s, federal Indian 
policy involved the termination of tribal-faderal relationship with 
certain Indian governments, the liquidation rf their estates, 
the transfer of federal responsibility and jurisdiction to states 
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and the physical relocation of Indian people from reservation to 
urban areas. Terminination legislation affected more than 100 tribes, 
band* and rancherias; some 12,000 individual Indians were 
disenfranchised and 2.5 million acres of Indian land was removed 
from trust status. Today, many of these tribes are attempting, via 
federal legislation, to be restored to their fencer status. In 
recognition of the disastrous effects of this policy, Congress already 
has restored several Indian tribes in Wisconsin, Oregon, Oklahoma 
and Utah. 

Since the 1960s, U.S. policy has placed more emphasis or. tribal 
self-determination. A number oi important laws directed at this 
goal have been enacted, but none in its implementation has met the 



expectations for reform. Among these laws are the Tndian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act of 1975, the Indian 
Child Welfare Act of 1978 and the American Indian Religious Freedom 
Act of 1978. 

The Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistano Act 
directed the Secretary of Interior, upon the request of any Indian 
tribe, to contract with the tiribe to "place, conduct and administer 
programs." This was a radical departure from the system of 
undisguised paternalistic government-run program on reservations. 
This is, however, far from a completed process. W.iile tnere are 
now schools and health and law enforcement programs administered by 
tribes, the BIA and the Indian Health Service (IHS) still have veto 
power over contracts the tribes wish to negotiate. Often there 
are massive bureaucratic and financial obstacles to tribal government 
efforts to contract to administer their own services. And, 
important training, technical assistance and funding aspects have 
yet to be implemented as mandated. 
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The Indian Child Welfare Act of 1978 was designed to strengthen 
Indian families by stopping the practice of removal of Indian children 
from their homes and placing them with non-*ndian families off the 
reservation. From 1969 to 19 74, 25-351 of Indian children were 
separated from their families and placed in foster care, adoptions or 
institutions. Eighty five percent of Indian children in foster care 
were in ron-Indian homes. During this same period, one in four Indian 
children in Minnesota under age four were adopted, in South Dakota, 
Indian children were sixteen times more likely to be in foster homes 
than non-Indian children in that state. In Washington Indian 
children were placed in f< jter homes at rates ten tin; v. higher and in 
adoptions nineteen times higher than non-Indian children in that s£ate. 
By 1980, Indian children were placed out of homes at a rate five 
times higher than other children. Placement for children, whether it 
be in Indian or non-Indian homes, still is very high. In 1980, 
Indian children were twenty two times as likely to be placed out of 
the home in South Dakota and and twenty times as likely in Minnesota 
ae other children in those states, The Indian Child Welfare Act 
recognized tribal jurisdictional authority regarding custody 
proceedings, and the practice of non-Indian adoption over the objection 
of the extended families has been halted in great part. 

Another indication of Congressional and Administration concern 
for preservation of Indian culture was exhibited in the passage in 
1978 of the American Indian Religious Freedom Act. That Act states, 
"it shall be the policy of the United states to protect and preserve 
f or American Indians their inherent right of freedom to believe, 
express and exercise the traditional religicns of the American Indian, 
Eskimo, Aleut and Native Hawaiians, including but not limited to 
access to sites, use and posession of sacred objects, and the freedom 
to worship through ceremonies and traditional rites." 
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The hoped-for protection of and access to sacred sites *»nd areas 
has not been made possible- by the American Indian Religious Freedom 
Act (AXRFA). Governments and courts in the U.S. seem to have no 
trouble accepting the fact that there are holy places in Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem and Mecca, but do not give the same credence to areas of 
spiritual significance to American Indians. Most tribal religion* have 
a center at a particular place, be it a river, mountain, plateau, 
valley or other natural feature. The problem of lack of access is 
exacerbated by the increased development on federal lanfsin the West, 
where many Indian religious sites are located. Access to sacred 
areas are needed for spiritual renewal and communication, and many 
feel that development of certain areas threaten their religions with 
extinction. 

The First Amendment and AIFRA have not been of much use in 
protecting Indian people's ability to freely exercise their religions. 
The courts have taken the curious position that to prohibit an action 
(i.e, building of a ski resort on a mountain sacred to Indians) would 
constitute the establishment of religion. i& an inventive and tragic 
opinion, a court ruled that theTellico Dam could cause to be flooded 
sacred Cherokee areas, which included many burial sites, because 
the land was not "central" to their religion. This criteria of 
centrality is not eai«.ly proven, especially since many tribal 
religious beliefs are not allowed to be publicly discussed. The 
flooding of Indian graves by the TelUco Dam is but an isolated example 
of the violation of Indian beliefs and sensitivities regarding our 
ancestors. Nearly all of the human remains* unearthed in this country 
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are Indian. There are many thousands of Indian human remains 

in museums end universities all over the country. The Smithsonian, 

by its own account, has 12,000 Indian bodies in its collection. 

This is a matter that the National Congress of American Indians 

and others are currently discussing with the Smithsonian Institution, 

and may be a matter which will need Congressional attention if these 

remains cannot be returned to tribes for reburial. 

This Committee is particularly involved with family issues, 
and the issues described .-\bove - the taking of land, forced relocation, 
an institutionally racist educational system, removal of Indian 
children from their homes, U.S. government paternalism, obstacles 
to self-governance, strapping of tribal recognition and denial of } 
religious freedom - continue to place great stress on Indian 
families. Symptons of these policies are, not surprisingly, high 
unemployment and alcohol and drug abuse. Indian unemployment stands 
at about 65% and in some tribes as high as 90*. Alcoholism has 
greatly increased since World War II among Indian people, and it would 
be difficult to find an Indian family not directly affected by it. 
The 1980 Census shows the alcoholism rate for Indians to be 451% higher 
thai: the rest of the U.S. population. Even though alcohol and drug 
abuse is the number one social problem among Indian people and 
alcohol- related diseases and deaths are the biggest killers of Indians, 
the Bureau of Indians Affairs and the Indian Health Service has 
never made the prevention and treatment of this abuse as a priority. 

Thank you for asking me to appear before your Committee. 
The National Congress of American Indians particularly welcomes 
opportunties such as this because it represents an audience which 
does not routinely consider Indian policy. I will be happy to 
answer anv Questions von m»ir 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS I 

! 



Eastern Indians Assert Legal Claims to Land: 
Based On 1790 Act 



The assertion* of tribal claim* to the 
lands In Um Eastern United States bm 
commaadod th* greatest attention and 
least understanding of any Indian-re- 
lated tenia to arise *ine* th* Ukienr of 
Woundad Knat in 1*73. During that year, 
politician* decried extra-legal acthriu**, 
often raactinf violently to th* image of 
M*l6*toting Indiana, and challenged In- 
dians to taJta their eaUe-Mve caaa to tna 
court! to taat tht validity of their hiatoric 
claim*. At that Una. tha Indian people in 
Main* had been pursuing tribal daixns td 
their original homelands for nearly a 
yatr in tha federal courts. Hair caaa, 
which has become tha causa ceiebre cf,the 
Eastern Indian land claim*, waa gener* 
ally ignored by officialdom and unknown 
to the public, whose interest is rarely 
aroused by the quiet pursuit of remedies 
through legal channels. 

In the poet-termination era and for tha 
first time in the hietory of tha Fed- 
eral 'Indian relationship, Indisn gov- 
ernment* and individual* have access to 
the courts through their own attorneys' 
vigorous advocacy and through tha fed* 
eral government'* recognition that, a* a 
matter of law, not practice of policy, cer> 
tain cases mutt be brought Indian people 
throughout the country, following the 
advue and example of tha increasingly 
litigious non'Indiansociety,have taken a 
college of case* into the court* at an ac- 
retentive rate in recent j . Legal as* 
sertions of longstanding tribal claims to 
land, water and other resources have re- 
sulted in numerous affirmation* of In* 
disn right* and equally n>-jnerous at- 
tempts to dismantle decisions favorable 
to the Indian interest. Indian advances in 
the courts have provided a national soap- 
box for demonstrations of demogogic 
•kill* by eome politician* who, in 1977, 
raise the *pectre of an armipotent Indite, 



people brandithing weapon* fashioned of 
legal technicalities and documents of an- 
tiquity and taking aim at tha heart of 
pnvste and corporate holdings While 
this reaction has accompanied most re- 
cent as* a ni ons and conflrmetione of tri- 
bal rights, it i* particularly prominent In 
the areas of foliar fishing rights In tha 
Northwest, Indian water rights In tha 
Southwest and Indian land rights in th* 
East. 

Court victories of tha tribes in the East 
have evek/d a flurry of political acts and 
rhett-nc, *V substance and timing of 
which indicate both tha range of ignor- 
ance of the facts surrounding tha cases 
and the lack of allegiance to the process 
defined by tha American system of jus- 
tice In tha Congress, the potent is 1 for 
legal return of tnbal land* ha* been cal- 
led "tha controversy of the decade." Bill* 



have bean proposed to retroactively 
ratify the illegal transactions through 
which tha tribal lands were taken— thus, 
by the rewriting of history, tha bill** 
eponaori suggest that tha legislative 
branch should deny the Indians their 
voice before the judicial branch. 

Woven into and throughout tha fabric 
of tha land claims controversy is the 
thread of a policy articulated In another 
e ra — might makes right In the name of 
practicality, more than oca public rep- 
resentative baa measured the value of 
justice againet the coat of property, opted 
for the latter and recommended unilat- 
eral extinguishment of the rights of In- 
dians. Those endorsing this approach 
may threaten more than the right* of In- 
dian people by their view that the Ameri- 
can judicial system cannot withstanu the 
test of large and difficult cases 
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Indian people, with evtr-preeent his- 
tonclnhibitwn.wtl! know the ruk of tak* 
bif scatters to a win-or-lose forum. Loss 
can bt baraatatinf . Winning, heerever. 
often assure* continuation o» exhaustive 
challenge* which sour the victory. Tribal 
leaders in the Eeat have m a int a i ned a 
willmgneee to caneidar a)tern*tivee to 
prolonged Utigation, demonstrating that 
them are not vengeance caa a a bat, 
rather, vehicles for the return of a enffi* 
cient land base to aeeure future economic 
viability and cultural survival Until this 
year there waa little interest on the part 
of potential defendants in entering into 
settlement talks, leaving certain of the 
tribes with no alternauve but to file and 
prosecute their casea 1977 has seen much 
activity in the various cases and daims, 
which differ greatly from tribe to tribe 
and state to state At present, • negotia- 
tion proceee is being defined in the claims 
axaintt Maine, settlement telks are on- 
derwsy in South Carolina; mediation ts 
occurring m Gay Head. Massachusetts. 
Elsewhere, tribal esses are at eeparate 
stages of mil preparation and settle- 
ment exploration. E ve r ywher e, there is 
the search for the ultimate and overall 
solution to the Eastern Indian land 
claims, with the mora thoughtful stu- 
dents of the issue having concluded that 
there is no single magic answer short of 
obtaining eeperste agreed upon settle- 
menu or allowing each case to continue 
in the courts. 

It u predictable that, in the near fu- 
ture, the Indian tribe* and American 
people will be called upon to make dif- 
ficult decisions, the more honorable of 
* hich * ill be based upon fact, not rumor. 
It it for this reason that the following 
information is provided; although it must 
be emphasized that, while the facts and 
background information remain con- 
sunt, the arcumstancea surrounding the 
separate claims are subject to rapid 
change Others have distributed "fac* 
tuaT information in attempts to obtain 
support for expedient solutions Taking 
the electoral adagv approach— as Maine 
goes, so goes the Nation— the Governor 
of Maine has warned his counterparts of 
massive claims within their stat 
grimly predicting that "we could bank* 
nipt America on the basis of $10 billion 
or $25 billion per state." The Governor 
failed to note that he was using the out* 
side figures ir. the largest Indian land 
claim to arise since the Alaska Native 
settlement. He also neglected to mention 
that most Indian title questions have 
been settled for a century or more Or. as 



it was put to the Governor by the Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee Chairman, 
"the Nonintarcoorae Act claims are only 
restricted to a vary few state* because the 
Congress was involved tn every Isnd tak- 
ing after what happened in the original 13 
colonies. . . . As my colleague, Senator 
Hayakawa. said. Host of the land was 
stolen fair and r art from the Indians 
because ConfK > * .UCied, out in the 
West, each and nr. vy one of those." 

Throughout this discussion, one im- 
portant (act should be kept in mind. Al- 
though the Eastern Indian claima all 
arise out of violationa of the Indian 



Nautttercourse Act, each claim in its his- 
toric and modern text is different Each 
tribe once po a seaaad a reservation and 
loat that reservation through disputed 
transactions. The reservations were 
treated under vastly different cir- 
cumstance*, and were lost under equally 
different circumstances. The history, 
habits and cultures of each of the Eastern 
tribes are unique to each of the tribes 
Their contemporary history differs. So do 
their plans and expectations for the fu- 
ture No two tribee have approached their 
claima alike. And no two claims will be 
resolved alike. 




ThaUiatoricaJ/LafaJiia^fortha 
Claima 

The claims of the tribes to lands in the 
East are baaed upon state and private 
takings of their lands in violation of the 
Indian Nonintarcourse Act (25 U.SC. 
177) The Act provides that any con- 
veyance involving any interest in Indian 
property which is not approved by the 
federal government is void o6tniito.lt ts 
now settled law that this provision 
applied to both the recognized and unre- 
cognised tribes, and to tribes located 
within the original thirteen states as well 
as other parts of the country. 

The establishment rule of law is that 
tranaactions purporting to extinguish 
Indian possession and title Indian 
lands must be executed with the partici- 
pation and consent of the sovereign. This 
rule, recognized by the European Na- 
tions, was adopted in the "new world" to 
prevent hostilities between the Indians 
and non-Indiana which often occurred 
when Indians dealt with individual col- 



onies, states or priv&te speculators or 
traders This scheme of guaranteed fed- 
eral protection of Indian lands was 
adopted in the Constitution. Article I. 
Section 8. and implemented by the First 
Congress with enactment in 1790 of the 
first of e senea of Trade and Intercourse 
Acts, which provided in pertinent part: 
no sale of lands made by any 
Indiana, or any nation or tribe of In- 
dians within the United States, shall 
be valid to any person or persona, or 
to any stste. whether having the 
right of pre-emption to such lands or 
not. unless the aame shall be made 
and duly executed at some public tre- 
aty, held under the euthority of the 
United States. 1 Stat 137, 138. 

Shortly after the passage of the first 
Trade and Intercourse Act. President 
George Washington interpreted the Act 
in a speech to the Seneca Nation in New 
York: 

Here, then, is the security for the re- 
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ineinder of your Undo. No state, no 
psrtoa, can purchase your lands, un- 
lets at Mat public treaty , held under 
the authority of the United Ststes, 
Tht General Oowr»«t w^l I nev*c 
consent to your being defrauded, but 
it will protect yon in all your Just 
rights. rXtt your greet ortottea erne to 
bt, tht security of your remaining 
lands; and I have, therefore, upon 
this point. Mint to ht eufTWently 
strong and dstr, that, in future, you 
cannot bt defrauded of your lands; 
that you po s t— tht right to stU your 
lande, that, therefore, tht salt of your 
lend*, in future, will dtptnd entirely 
upon ycarsehra*. But that, when you 
find it for jour interest to $tU any part 
of your tends, tht United States must 
bt present, by their agent, and wli bt 



Case Law Development Regard* 
ing Applicability of Such De- 
fenses aa Adverse Possession 

Without exception, cast law has de- 
veloped on the side of the tribes in their 
daunt to land* taken in violation of tht 
Indian Nonintercourse Act* Also with- 
out exception, the courts havt ruled that 
the pestag* of time cannot defeat tht tri- 
bal claims, judging ss inapplicable the 
defenses of adverse poasestlon, laches, 
statute* of limitations, bona fida purch- 
aser for value and so forth. 



" Pertinent eases are: Johmon », tflnk*k , 21 
USia Wh*«t >HJ ( 1 >. WcrkmH.- v C#o^ 

Santa Ft Pacific R Co , 314 US 339 (1941); 
OntidalndtanS*aoKv.CouKtyofOftt*da.4U 
US 661 tlWKJoua Tribal Coined of t)it 
Pammoquoddy Tnbt v Morton, 629 F.24 370 
lletCir 1975h Strro^antett Tnbe of India** 
V Southern RJ Land Development Corp ,416 
TSvpo 796 (DJtl 1970) 



your ttcurtfy that you $hall not be de- 
f raided in tht bargain you make 
That, besides tht before mentioned 
security for your land, you will per- 
ceivt,bythsLawc/Congr*tarorrag- 
ulating trade and intsrcjurte with 
tht Indian tribes, tht fatherly cart 
tht United State* intends to take of 
the Indians. . . 

American State Papers (Indian Af 
fairs, Vol. 1, 1832), p 142. Id. at 
923-34. <&npha*is Added). 
Substqu, at Act* havt slightly 
amended tht original Act, but tht 
central purpose of forbiddl ng ear snd 
all pur ch ase s from the Indian people 
absent federal governments! content 
remains unchanged to the present 
day. 



The moat recent o* these rulings wss 
issued on July 12, 1977. by Senior VS. 
District Judge Edmund Port (NDNY) in 
an Oneida test case against two Ntw 
York counties for damages for two years 
of trespass. In tht 4 7-page opi nioo, Judge 
Port defined the instant issues snd ad- 
dreeeed tht broad concern: 

This case tests the consequences of 
the failure of the State of New York to 
comply with the provisions of the In- 
dian Nonintercourse Act, enacted by 
the first Congress in 1790 and 
reelected in substance by aub* 
sequent Congresses to the present 
date. 

The issues can be summed up aa fol- 
lows* (1) Hsvs the plaintiffs established 
that the transfer of land by the 1796 tre- 
aty to the State of New York was in viola* 
tion of the Nonintercourse Act? (2) Hnvt 
any of the defenses asserted by the d_<tn- 
dent* been established* (3) Art the de- 



fendant* liable to the plaintiffs Tor dam- 
ages resulting from defendants' use end 
occupancy of part of the subject land dur- 
ing 1968 and 1969? The answer to the first 
question is yet; to the second, no; snd to 
the third, yea. 

Although the pres en t owners of the 
100,000 acres may have acted in good 
faith whan acquiring their property , such 
good faith will not render good a title 
otherwise not valid for failure to comply 
with the Nocuntercourse Act. 

Although it may appear harsh to 
condemn an apparently good-faith 
use of a trespass after 90 years of 
acquiesce nee by the owners, we 
conclude thet an tvtn older policy 
of Indian law compels this result 
United State* v. Southern Pacific 
Transportation Company, 543 F-2d 
676, 699 (9th Or. 1976). Further- 
more, tt is incumbent upon "(gireat 
nations, like great men, (to) keep 
their word." Ftdtral Power Commis- 
sion v.Tuscarora Indian Nation. 362 
US. 99, 142 (1960) (Black, J., dissent- 
ing). 

The posture in which this case has 
been presented is reminiscent of (Ai. 
ited States v.Fomess. 125 F.2d 928 (2d 
Cir.), cert denied , 316 US. 694 (1942). 
In which tht Sectod Circuit said: 
Although there is directly before us 
only one lease, on which the annual 
rent la but $4, the c/'estion is of 
greater importance because the 
Nation, by resolution, has cancel- 
led hundreds of similar leases 
Likewise, the impact of the Oneida*' 
claim will roach far beyond th t boun- 
daries of the present suit 

Nor is the problem (united to this 
case, this particular land transac- 
tion, the Oneida Indian Nation, or 
even this area Other Indian tribes 
havt similar claims in several other 
states. LKigstion brought by the 
tribes themselves, or by the federal 
government in their behalf, is al- 
ready pending. Further suit* brought 
by tht United States are imminent. 
The Deptrtroent of Justice has 
alerted the United Sutea Marshal for 
this district that unless Congress ex- 
tends tht statute of limitations for 
such suit* beyond July 18. 1977. an 
action on behalf of the Cayu ga and St. 
Regis Mohawk tribes will be com- 
menced immediately The Marshal 
was given this advance notice be- 
cause it is anticipated thet the suit 
will involve some 10,000 defendant* 




Iromkft io risfct. COftNPLANTCft (1740-1 tM), Iroquois leader, chief of 
thtScnou lf*m«: OSCEOLA (ItOfMSJI). Seminole Indian leader. TO- 
MOrHKIJMltSO-1739) Cre* Iftdua chief. 
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NEW YORK: Cayuga, Mohawk and Oneida Claims 



The poteutial for disruption in tbt 
reel muu market is obvious and U 
already being f«It News reports indi- 
est* that title companies hsvs re- 
fused to insure titles in areas whert 
Indian land claims exist, even if law 
■uiu have not ytt been commsocsd 

Hie greater part of ths disruption 
and individual hardship* caused by 
litigation such si this could be 
avoided by seeking solutions through 
other available vehicles. This in no 
way is intended to be critical of tht 
plairtiffa* conduct The trial of this 
esse demonstrated that they have 
patiently for many years sought s 
remedy by other means — but to no 
avail The aid of ths United States as 
guardian has been sought for the 
purpose of instituting claims against 
the State of New York, to challenge 
not only the 1795 sale but other 
trestles with the state The remedy 
afforded by Congress against the 
United State* for alleged breach of 
trust has been and is presently being 
pursued before the Indian Claims 
Commission. Finally, it is within the 
power of Congress to dispose oi the 
mstter under the constitutions' 
deleft tion of power 

The aptness of what was recently 
said by Chief Judge Kaufman is 
striking "As in so many esses in 
which a political solution is prefera- 
ble, the parties find themselves in a 
court of law "British Airways Board 
t Port Authority of Ntw York and 
Ntw Jersey [footnotes and citations 
omu 1\. 

Tht statue of limitations referred to 
by Judge Port extends to claims for 
monetary damages ( i n trespass cases, for 
example) filed by the United States on 
behalf of Indian tribes snd individuals. 
While the Senate had long since a?- 
proved an extension of the atatute. tht 
measure had Itnguished in the House 
since mid-March, blocked by Members 
intending to eliminate the claims si- 
together The increased pressures of the 
impending deadline and possible court 
actions served as a bottleneck m settle- 
mem ialka between parties who were 
about to meet under less amicable cir- 
cumstances Presumably relat«d by time 
only, a few hours after Judge Port Hied 
his decision in Federal District Court in 
New York, the Federal District Court in 
New York, the House psssed sn exten- 
sion to the ststue With these events as t 
background, the nature and status of var- 
ious tribal reservation claims will be next 
considered 



As of September. 1977, three Indian 
land claims have been asserted in the 
Statt of New York by the Cayuga. Oneida 
snd Mohawk Nations The Departments 
of Interior snd Justice have concluded 
that these tribal claims hsvt merit and 
sre prepared to file on the.r behalf for 
recovery of lands snd monetary damages 
for 180. plus yssrs of trespass. The 
Cayuga claim area of 62.000 acres in- 
clude* s three-mile wide strip surround' 
ing the northern half of Lake Csyugs in 
Cayuga and Senses Counties Ths St 
Regis Mohawk claim area of 10.500 seres 
sdjoins ths existing rerervation in 
Franklin and St Lawrence Counties snd 
includes two island* m the St Lawrence 
River and meadow lands along the Grass 
Rivtr. (The Csyugss and Mohawks are 
represented in these claims by Gajaraa. 
Lias k Sttrenbuch ) The Oneidaa' claim 
246.000 seres bordering Lake Oneida to 
the southeast in the Count** of Oneida 
snd Msdiaon (The Oneidaa' research is 
nearly completed on a larger claim to ap- 
proximately six million acres of original 
Oneida homelands, which extend in s 
narrow strip through central New York 
from tht northern to the southern bor- 
ders of tht state ) 

The 248.000 acres, located m the heart 
of the Oneidaa' aboriginal territory, were 
confirmed to the Oneida Nation in the 
1794 Urn ted State* Treaty with the Six 



Nationaof the lroquoia Confederacy One 
year later, tht State of New York, em 
broiled In conflict with the new federal 
government over etate authority to 
negotiate Indian land purchases, began a 
process of systematic erosion snd coer* 
aion in attempts to gsin title to the lands 
reserved in perpetuity ss Oneida lands 
Possession of practically all of the 
246.000 acres was claimed and taken by 
New York State through a aeries of il- 
legsl trsnssctions (25 unratified 
"treaties") forced upon the Oneida people 
between 1795 and 1842 Only s decade 
prior to the first of these trsnssctions, th e 
people of the Oneida Nation were hailed 
ss "victorious allies" in the Treaty of 
1784. in recognition of their significant 
contribution to the success of tht Colonial 
government in tha Revolutionary War. 
and assured of federal protection in the 
possession of their lands 

"By 1846. the Oneidaa* landholdings in 
New York had been diminished to a few 
hundred seres." stated Senior U S. Dis- 
trict Judge Edmund Port in his July 12 
ruling in theOneida teat case The social 
snd economic pressures on the Oneidaa 
naturally resulted ill the alienation of 
their lend,** continued Judge Port's ac- 
count of developments after 1795 "In ad- 
dition, white settlers living in the areas 
continually encroached on the Oneidaa 
land 1 ii>d speculators were always urg- 
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mf the Oneidis to tell their reservations 
At tht Mint tine. New York began 
agitating for the removal of the Oneida* 
end other Indians to western lands. Tbe 
policy of removal was not universally ac- 
cepted among the OnekUs, snd theprob- 
lem wseexacsrU ted by the effects of out- 
stders, clergy *nd advisors, to urge the 
Ootid** to mors west. The Oneida Ne- 
lion was split into ee.eral factions by 
these preesures As * result, by the IWtfs, 
three distinct bands of Oneida* existed. 
One band stayed on the remaining 
Oneida reservation land in New York, 
one group of slroost 600 had settled on 
about 65.000 acres in Wisconsin; and 
another group of about 400 had moved to 
Ontario. Canada. 

Unfortunately, the pressures on tht 
Oneida* to part with their land did not 
cease once removal had been effected. 
The Oneida*' meag* landholdinga in 
New York were reduced further a* s re- 
sult of a New York statute which * tided 
the tribal landholdir.gs and gave the 
Oneidae an option to sell their land. This 
option to sell, coupled with the state of 
extreme poverty in which they lived, 
more or lea* forced the sale of much of the 
remaining Indian land. The l o*s of land 
in Wisconsin was much more irastic In 
1887. the Dawes Act. or General Allot- 
ment Act. was enacted by Congress, This 
Act broke up tribal landholdinga, distri- 
buted individual parcels to individusl 
Indisn fe'-uhes.and removed restrictions 
on the transfer of title. Again, because of 
the poverty of the Oneida*, they then lost 
their land through sales, tax sales, or 
mortgage foreclosure* By the time of the 
Depress on. the extent of the Wisconsin 
Oneida*" landholdinga had decreased 
from 65.000 acres to approximately 600 

These forces which acted to deprive 
the Oneidas of their land had a similar 
adverse impact on the social conditions of 
the Oneida Nation After the Revolutio- 
nary War. the Oneida Nation was ex- 
tremely disorganised because of the dis- 
placements which had oecuired during 
the many years of fighting, tirat against 
the French and later against the British 
The Tribe was suffering from famine and 
widespread alcoholism The poverty they 
then experienced became locked in a vic- 
ious circle with the lot* of their land Th- 
ese problems were complicated by the 
Oneidas' illiteracy Prior to 1800. at the 
time the great mass of their land was lost, 
only a few Oneida* had even a minimal 
ability to un<^r»*a nd English orally 
None could read or write. This state con- 
tinued through the early I800's. during 
the tune of removal In fact, up through 



the 1950*5. a translator was needed at 
meetings of the Oneida Nation of Wis- 
conain in order to explain actions of the 
federal government . . . 

Despite thee* conditions of poverty 
and illiteracy, and although their at* 
tempt* to redrew grievance* were totally 
futile, the Oneidae did protest the con- 
tinuing loss of their tribal land , . .The 
Oneida Indians never abandoned their 
claim to their aboriginal homeland The 
small area of land they now occupy lies 
within the boundaries of the aboriginal 
land. Furthermore, they never ac- 
quiesced in the loss of their land, but have 
continued to protest its diminishment up 
until today.* 

Today the three bands of the Oneida 



Nation, numbering over 10,000 people, 
remain in reservation communities in 
New York. Wisconsin and Canada. Since 
1909. the Oneida people have documented 
their attempts to regain their original 
.lands, petitioning etch United States 
Admirustration since the turn of the cen- 
tury for relief and assistance Finally, in 
response to a petition to President Carter 
and Interior Secretary Andrea, the Sol- 
icitor* Office completed its investiga- 
tion, concluded that the claim was 
meritorious and requested the Justice 
Department to pursue the Oneida claim 
to lands reserved in the 1794 Treaty 

June 7, 1977 In a meeting with rep- 
resentatives of the New York Congres- 
sional delegation and the State's Cover- 
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nor and Attorney General, Interior and 
Justice offkiaU announosd their inten- 
tion to bring Actions on behalf of tba 
Cayuja*, On* idee and Mohawk* to re- 
cow land and monetary damage* for il- 
legal occupation of more than 315.000 
•era in Now York State. The Now York 
suits," eta ted Interior's public an- 
nouncement, "would be baaed on the view 
that the lands involved w at t en d e d to tba 
State in creatMs tot authorised or for* 
pally participated in by the United 
States as required by the Indian Nonln- 
tercouree Act of 1790. The suits would 
seek ejectment and damage* afaintt 
those pereone claiming en intereat in ths 
lends. 

The position which wtsrt now taxing 
on behalf of the tribes ia that, aa a matter 
of law. the United States should pursue 
their claims," stated Solicitor Leo If. 
Kruhu in tht Interior news release. 
"However, we realist that the filing of a 
coca plaint may have an adreree effect on 
land transactions in ths d aimed arses 
and meetings have been held with tht 
tribes and representatives of New York 
State to discuss alternative* to litiga- 
tion" 

June 6, 1977 The Oneida Nation Liti- 
gstwn Committee, responding to the In* 
tenor Rustics ennouncement, delivered 
the following statement to members of 
the New York and Madison Congrev 
s tonal delegations 

"While it u not the intention of tht 
people of the Oneida Nation to cause ton- 
due hardship to our non-Oneida 
neighbors in New York State, neither is 
it our intention to conti nut our history of 
deprivation, dt tial and unjust treat- 
ment Our responsibility to tht present 
and futurv fenerations of Oneida people 
requires that we seek redress for the past 
generations of hardship Our historic re- 
lationship with tht people of the United 
States, however, requ ires that we explore 
every possible alternative in order to 
avoid the economic disruption which pro- 
longed 1 1 tigs Don may cause in New York 
State 

"We believe the fruit lies with the 
government of New York State and the 
United State* It was they who promised 
to secure and protect our title to these 
lands forever and then broke these prom* 
ues It should, therefore, we believe, be 
their responsibility to right these cen- 
turies of wrongs The burden and 
hardship should not fail upon our 
non-Onetda neighbor* 

"We commend the Administration of 
President Carter for taking steps to re- 



dress these wrongs and stand ready to 
cooperate wit> both government* in an 
attempt to secure a fair and Just resolu- 
tion to these cUiina. It ia our hope that th* 
federal goveinmsnt and Nrw York State 
would join with us in ott lining such a 
resolution o n e which could greatly re- 
duce and possibly •limine to the danger of 
eviction to non-Oneida homeowners in 
the claim am. In the absence of a fair 
and just settlement, br ^ver, ws will 
hava no alternative but .v> pursue our re- 
medies, including the return of all our 
lands, through tht Judicial system." 



The land of Gahnona (New York) was 
once laced by our trait* we had uod for 
centuries, trails worn so deep by the feet 
of the Iroquis that they became your 
roads of travel as your possessions 
gradually ate into those of my people 
Have wt, the first holders of this region, 
nc longer a share of your history? Glad 
were your fathers to sit down on the 
threshold of the Long House, rich did 
they hold themselves in getting the mere 
sweeping* from the door. Had our fathers 
spumed you from it when the French 
were thundering from the opposite side to 
get a pasaage through and drive you into 
the sea, whatever had been the fate of 
other nation*, we might still have n«J a 
nation, and I might have had a country. 
1808, Cayuga Chuf, New York 



June*, lrHTheNew York State Con- 
ference of Mayor* and Municipal Offi- 
cials adopted a resolution presented by 
Oneida Township Mayor Herbert Brewer 
urging the Congress to extinguish all In- 
dian claims to lands in the State because 
of the "Immediate need for a fair and just 
settlement of all Amerxan Indian claims 
baaed upon aboriginal title." The resolu- 
tion of the 476 New York cities and vil- 
lage* found that tht claims to land — 

"are baaed on allegations of aboriginal 
title and of violations of laws and treaties 
of the United States which occ ur red sev- 
eral generations earlier. 

"are made against innocent citixens. 
and against municipalities themselves. 



who were not parties to any actions which 
constitute alleged violation* of laws or 
treaties or which resulted in the termina- 
tion of possession or tith of American 
Indiana.,. 

threaten to invalidate titles which 
have been recognised at valid for many 
scores of years and to dispossess from 
their homes, farms and businesses ati- 
sens who have relied on and have com* 
mitted their live* and resources to the 
security and validity of those titles... 

"(and) any wrongs done to American 
Indiana came about because of tht 
policies and actions of state and federal 
government* a* representatives of ail 
people and not from tht actions of those 
individual* or munid polities who must 
now defend, risk and perhaps lose their 
property and finances... ." 

The association resolved to recommend 
and urge that the Congress declare. 

That no right, title and interest in and 
to land t/any person, firm or corporation, 
state or any political subdivision thereof, 
or any municipality therein, shall be de- 
clared invalid, and (none) shall be de- 
prived of right, title or possession of 
any landc by reason of existence of 
aboriginal title or violations of laws or 
treaties of the United States relative to 
aboriginal title; 

That all prior conveyances of any I and 
or water m any state or territory, or any 
interest in said tends or water, including 
hunting and fishing right* , shall be 
deemed to hava extinguished any aborig- 
inal title to or interest in said areas, and. 

That all claim* baaed on claims of 
aboriginal right or title or use and occu- 
pancy oflend or water, including hunting 
and fishing right*, in any state or territ- 
ory, shall be determined by. and if found 
valid, shall be paid only by the United 
States of America" 

June 10, hT77 Representative William 
P. Walah (R.N Y ) attempted to amend 
the bill providing for fiscal year 1978 ap- 
propriations for tht Justice Department 
by Inserting the following language: 
"Nona of the rand* appropriated by this 
titltmay be used to represent the Cayuga 
Indians in any action at law or suit in 
equity to recover any damage* or reel 
property from the State of New York or 
any owner or prior owner of any real 
property located in the State of New 
York." The amendment was supported by 
two other Republican Members from 
New York, Reps Benjamin Gilman and 
Robert MeE wen 
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Opposing the amendment wn Rep. 
John M. Slack, Jr (D- W Va.), who chain 
the 9ut*^JuatW-Comm«rot Approprta* 
tk*e Subcommittee". . . if the Indiana 
in Ntw York hart ■ NgStim claim and 
tha Dspartmentef Justice it authorised 
to r tp i mnt dsns or authtrlasd to bt la- 
vohrtd fat some nay to the matter . I think 
that thoDe-partatent should be remitted 
to do to. Tha funds provided in this biU 
art to carry cut Diagrams which art su- 
tiaonttd. Therefore, t urge tht dJset of 
thia sj-ttndmeal" Tha aaModaaant wa 
rejected en division by a vote of 27m 

In urging for tht amendment's pat* 
sage. Rap. Walsh stated, "I am hopeful 
thia rnamr can be settled without court 
action, bat auwt tht Deportment of tht 
Inttrior haa requested tht Dtpartnontof 
Juttlct to proceed on behalf of tht 
Cayuga Nation, I foal wt mutt act im- 
madiittly on thit matter btfort tht 
Kouat If tht caw ia not settled out of 
court, I bopa to prevent utt of any funds 
by tht Justice Dapartmant for t lawtuit 
against tht State of New York or any of 
i ts subdivisions or its residents. I am sura 
tht argumtnt will bt madt that tht 
Cayuga Nation dots not bits tht monty 
to prosecute its claim. On tht othtr hand* 
6,000 residents of tha eiUss, towns and 
viltegss of thsst two counties and tha 
State of Now York do not hart tht funds 
to defend such action either. 

"It ts tbout tint wa attempt to call a 
halt to tha meo culpa attitude of tha 
United Stated Gortramtnt with rtspact 
to Indian nations. That* treaties with tht 
Indians wart examined tnd found to bt 
valid in Now York mora than 170 ytara 
ago. Tha pr a atn t breeet-bee ting posture 
continues to fly in tha fact of history No 
doubt many crunas have bttn committed 
against tha Indian nations of this coon* 
try, but an equally serious crime will bt 
committed against the dtizene of this 
country if these sctlone against innocent 
partisa are allowed to continue. I think tt 
is totally improper for the ftderal gov* 
tmment to flntace legal action against a 
group of its dtuene and possibly force 
upon them the unnecessary burden of 
legal expense. 

"I am not unsympethstk to tht Indian 
cause. In fact, I represent the Ouondaga 
Indian Reservation which It located in 
my district. But this action involves some 
of tht finest farming and recreational 
ere 44 in the country, property alued in 
e xcess of one-half billion dollars, includ- 
ing Eisenhower College et over $30 mill- 
ion. 

"Two wrongs will not make a right The 



owners of these properttas purchased 
them Ingood faith. T.tlt companies have 
insured their tide. Insurance companies, 
banks and other financial institutions 
have loaned money to mortgage thus 
properties. The life savings of these 6.000 
residents art wrapped up in their hotass 
and farms. 

"Now because some pointed -heeded 
burteucrat with nothing better to do de- 
cides ths governmsnt should pursue this 
claim, these peoplt may have to go to 
sooM tremendous legal expense to defend 
their lands. Frankly. I think it as time 
decant, law abiding, bard-working tax 
payingdtixtnsofthis Nation got a break. 
What an innovation it would be for the 
government to come to their assistance 
for a change. Well, here is our chance. 
Limit the funds of the Justice Depart, 
mtnt to the pr osecution of criminals 
rather than the harassment of American 
attune." 

Just It, 1977 Rtp Walsh wrote e 
Dear Col league" letter to all Member* of 
the House, urgirg for an extention to the 
ttttute of limitatione on tht United 
States Cling of Indian claims for monet- 
ary damages' "In New York State a 
number of such land claims are being ad- 
vanced, in particular by the Cayuga. 
Mohawk and Oneida Nations. The In* 
dtant have shown some willi ngn ess to 
discuss their claims out of court with the 
State of Ntw York. If Hit 6023 is not 
pessed, however, tht Indiana will bt 
forced to bring their suits immediately to 
avoid losing the option of seeking redress 
in the court The same situation holds 
true nationwide, end if we force the In* 
dtant' positloa by defeating H ft 5023, 
several state governments will be in the 
seme position as New York. . .A meet- 
ing with the deputy attorney general of 
the State of New York convinced me New 
York and othef state* feeing eimilar 
daima need more time to prepare their 
caste, and that it is absolutely imperative 
that we extend the deadline The claims 
by the Cayugas alone involve almost ti 
billion, so Tm sure you. appreciate the 
scope and seriousness of this matter on a 
nationwide basis .... The states will 
need all the time ftty can get to assist 
them in settling these claims." 

June 17, 1977 Rep. Lloyd Meeds 
(O.-Wath.) presented to the Judiciary 
Committee an amendment to H R. 6033 
which would prohibit the Attorney Gen* 
eral from taking action on any claim for 
monetary damages on behalf of an Indian 
tribe or individual referred to the Justice 
Department after June 1, 1977. 



June 29, 1977 Interior made its final 
rtcommendatton to Justice to bring ac- 
tion on behalf of the Cayugas. Mohawks 
and One idea. 

Jury L 1977 Interior issued its public 
announcement that Justice had agreed to 
bring the three New York suits. The news 
release made clear ' oat two of the claims 
"were first referred so Justice in 1976 and 
the third was initially referred in 1976" 

July 11. 1977 Rep. James Henley 
ID.-N.Y.), in whose district lies e portion 
of the Oneida daim area, stated on the 
floor of the House of Representatives thet 
he was considering the introduction of 
"harsh legislation" to extinguish the 
Oneida claim to land. He was later in* 
formed that audi action would constitute 
a Fifth Amendment taking, compensable 
at fair market value at the time of tak- 
ing—well in s xcess of one billion dollars. 

Jury IX s977 Judge Port delivered his 
decision in the Oneida test case against 
two New York counties for two years of 
trespass, ruling on the Oneida side on 
every issue. The lands in question in the 
test case constitute roughly half of the 
lands involved in the case to recover the 
246,000 acres from ths same two coun- 
ties. 

July 21, 1977 Rep. Hartley wrote to New 
York Governor Hugh Carey, and the Jus* 
tic* and Interior Departments urging 
thet discussions begin at sora at possi bis 
on t negotiated settlement of the Oneida 
claim. In hit press release regarding the 
letter, Hanley said: Ths recent decision 
by U a District Court Judge Edmund 
Port, upholding the Oneida Indiw Na- 
tion's land claims in Central New York, 
calls for immediate legislative and ad- 
ministrative action to resolve this con- 
troversy. Judge Port's ruling puts to rest 
fcr even the moat skeptical observer, the 
hope thet these Indian land claims art 
merely nuisance suite to hare*** the gov- 
ernment Whether we like it or not the 
federal courts are tek mg these cases seri- 
ously Regardless of how we feel person- 
ally shout the merits of the case, and I. for 
one. consider ths land claims to be non* 
* jnsical. the decision of the courts re- 
quires thet we address ourselves to the 
problem a*, once. I have long warned of 
the potential disruptive impact of these 
la wsui ts. Two years ago, I urged our state 
and federal governments to accept en 
out-of-court settlement which would 
have made this continued Htigetion un- 
necessary Unfortunately . my warnings 
were not taken seriously, end today we 
find ourselves in our present predica- 
ment " 
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The President's special representative 
has expressed confidence that a 
negotiated settlement can be reached by 
the first of the year in the historic land 
claims case in Maine Following a series 
of meetings in Maine during the month of 
August. Judge WiU 1am B Gunter (Geor- 
gia Supreme Court. Rtd > stated that he 
will conclude his role m the matter by 
pressing for mediation and settlement 
within three months. Unless settlement 
is reached within this time, he predicts 
thst the economic consequences will be- 
came severe within the state. Judge 
Gunter waa assigned by the President in 
March to study the Indian land cases in 
Maine and in Mashpee. Massachusetts. 
Widely perceived as a mediator, 
negotiator and representative of OMB, 
he has described his role variously aa 
catalyst, f set-finder and 'more that of a 
judge." 

Earlier, on July 15, 1577, Judge Gunter 
recommended that the President urge 
Congreaaionsl extinguishment of the 
legs! rights of the Indians in Maine if 
they did not acquiesce in his pre posed 
settlement terms (Details of thst re- 
commendation appear in the chronologi- 
cal listing on page 12) The Passa- 
maquoddy and Penobscot Governors 
reacted to the recommendations in a joint 
statement of July 26, stating that they 
were shocked that the President's rep- 



resentative made no provision for 
negotiating with them and appalled that 
ha had recommended that 90* cf their 
claims be extinguished without compen- 
sation should thjy not accept his offer 
"We spent five years getting the courts to 
force the federal government to act as our 
trustee Now this man says that if we 
don't accept his terms, the President 
should protect the big timber companies 
by taking away our rights 1 Just don't 
understand it," stated Governor Francis 
Nicholas of the Pleasant Point Pas* 
eamaquoddy Reservation. 

Governors Nicholas, John Stevens of 
the Indian Township Paseamaquoddy 
Reservation and Nicholas Sap lei of tha 
Penobscot Indian Island Reservation said 
that the very recommendation that the 
claims should be settled was further af- 
firmation of their longstanding belief in 
the validity of those claims and that, in 
this regard, "Judge Gunter has come to 
the only conclusion that any rational 
man could reach " The State's top politi- 
cal officii la, Governor James Longley 
and Attorney General Anthony Brennan, 
have consistently maintained that the 
claims are without merit and. therefore, 
too weak to settle. However, when In- 
tenor and Justice concluded otherwise 
and informed the court that they intend 
to file suit on tde Indiana' behalf unless 
settlement is reached, the State's politi- 



cians recommended total extinguish- 
ment of tha claims in order to avoid the 
test of litigation. 

At tha request of the White House. In- 
dian, State and Con g r es si onal repreacn- 
tativea from Maine met in let* July to 
discuss the recommendation with Judge 
Gunter and Robert Upshatx, Counsel to 
the President In separate sessions, tha 
State rejected the recommendation, the 
Congres si onal delegation urged that set- 
tlement talks continue and tha Indian 
rep r es e ntatives insisted upon negotia- 
tion, stating that they would consider the 
recommendation "a point of departure." 
Following these sessions. Judge Gunter 
met with various parties in Maine end 
found tha climate favorable for a 
negotiated settlement 

1777 • H77 The Paesemaquoddy Tribe 
and Penobscot Nation recounted the 
events of 200 years and the facts of then 
land case in their statement of March 8 
1977: 

Both our nations fought on the sida 
of tha Americans in tha Revolution- 
ary War pursuant to a treaty 
negotiated by a federal Indian agent 
in 1777. Because of our efforts, much 
of Maine » in the United States today 
rather than in Canada. In that 1777 
treaty, the federal government prom- 
ised to provide us with supplies and 
promised to protect our hunting 
grounds. That federal treaty, how- 
ever, waa never ratified hy the Con- 
gress and. in a series of transactions 
starting in 1794. Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts took practically all our 
lands (ten million acres, half of the 
present Slate of Maine) and left us 
totally destitute 

For l&Oyears we knew nothing but 
hardship, although we did keep alive 
our reservation communities, our 
cultures and our languages In 1971 
our prospects brightened consider- 
ably when we discovered that, even 
though our 1777 federal treaty had 
not been ratified, the state transac- 
tions through which we lost our I ends 
were legally void under the 1790 fed- 
eral Indian Nonintercourse Act. 
since they had not been federally ap- 
proved When we asked the federal 
government to represent us in our 
claims, however, the government re- 
fused, saying that the Noninter- 
course Act did not protect us We sued 
the government (and the State of 
Maine), and in 1975 won a decision 
holding that tbe Nonintercourse Act 
does protect us and imposes a trust 
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reaponsibility on tht federal govern* 
nxmt to represent us in our claim*. 

On February 28. 1977. the De- 
partment of the Interior and the De- 
partment of Justice announced that 
they hod concluded tht* our tnbee 
have walk) daimi to at lout five mill* 
ion acroa la tho Stete of Main*, and 
they intend to fUe euit for rtturn of 
between five and eight millioo aces 
of land on June U 1977. unloaa a set- 
tUmtnt is nojotiated boforo that 
timt. Tht government alto an* 
nounctd that it wiT aatk monetary 
damafos for tht wrongful uao of our 
lands. As a matter of grata . wt agreed 
that tho tovtmmoot should taka no 
immediate action against any of tht 
350,000 hooMownors and troall butv 
tits* people within tht claim area, 
sod taid that wt would roctpt a *ub» 
•tituto claim agalnat tht Stat* of 
Mains or tht federal govf nunont for 
tht value of our claim afainat thtat 
individuals. 

The Sutt of Maint. which hat 
steadfastly rsfuttd our offer to 
negotiate! responded to these de- 
velopments the following day by hav 
ing the Mams Congrettional del eg a- 
tion submit identical bills in ths 
Houte and Senate providing for the 
total elimination of our claims by re- 
troacttvtiy ratifying these illegal 
transactions. While the members of 
the delegation tried to tell us that 
these bills would preserve our right* 
to sue for money (at though that 




should be enough), anyone who reads 
the legislation can ase that it leaves 
no claim at all 

February U> aW In it* modified liti- 
gation report, the Department of tht In* 
terior committed itself to a ceo trai role in 
the affoita to achieve a Just tettloment of 
ths Paasamsquoddy and Ptnobscot 
claims. With tribal agreement. Interior 
recommeodod to the Justice Department 
that: 

Claims be Med on behalf of the 
Passamaquoddy and Penobscot 
Tribes for those lend* which ths 
Tribes actually used and occupied at 
of 1790. Thus, omitted from the 
claim* are tUae coastal areas which 
had been substantially settled by 
non-Indian* by that time, and -note 
land* which hod been granted prior 
to 1790. thedateofthe passage of the 
first Trad t and Intercourse Act . . 
these coastal areas are presently ths 
most densely popula t ed portions of 
tne claimed ires. Therefore, tht 
Tribes hsvs sgreed st this timt to 
seek an alternative legislative solu* 
tion with respect to these coastal 
area*. 

With respect to those area* in 
which a daim will be aaeerted. the 
Tribal hav a indicated their intention 
not to pursue any remedy against any 
homeowner or other email property 
owner if they can substitute s satis- 
factory monetary claim agalnat an 
appropriate sovereign body for the 
full value of such claims Accord* 
ingly, we have agreed to assist them 
in developing a legislativt package 
submitting s monetary daim in lieu 
of otherclaim* and to support them in 
obtaining passage of appropriate 
legulation. 

With respect to the coastal area* on 
which land and trespass daim* will 
bs withheld st this time, we have 
agreed to work with the Tribes for s 
similar just legislative solution for 
those claims, 

February 24, (977 The Justice De- 
partment announced its intention to pro- 
ceed on the Tribes' behalf. In recreating 
an extension .' time to report to the 
Court, the Justice motion stated. 

There are two basic reasons for the 
extension. First, an estension is 
necessary to enable plaintiffs to 



adequately prepait proposed claims 
duKuseed herein and to coordinate 
them with other claims agalnat major 
landholdsrs in tht affected areas. 
While substantial work has been 
compltted additional work it re- 
quired. 

Second, the President has announced 
that in response to the request of ths 
Maine Cortgreetional delegation he it 
appointing t special representative 
to halp the partial retch an amicable 
eettlement for submission to Con- 
gress. The extension of time it neces- 
aerr t allow all parties to engage in 
meaningful settlement talks and to 
permit Congress aufHdant time to 
adopt any agreement reached. Aa 
atated in our memorandum of 
January 14. 1977. only Congress can 
correct past injustice to ths tribes 
without causing now hardship to 
other citizen* of Maine We therefore 
fully support and endorse tht settle* 
meat process. On the other hsnd. if it 
proves unsuccessful, ws hsvs no 
choice but to proceed with the litiga* 
tive course. . . 

March 4, 1977 Senate Indian Affairs 
Commute Chairman James Abouretk 
(D-SD) declined to hear the extin- 
guishment bill*. H R. 4169 and S.S42. Ht 
responded to the Justice announcement 
and to the proposed extinguishment 
legislation in a meeting of the American 
Indian Policy Review Commission. (The 
Mame delegation had requested that tht 
Commission not take s position on the 
land claima issue st that time and the 
Indian Governors agreed, in order to 
ivoid precipitous action in the Congress 
regarding their litigation and settlement 
talks. The Commuaion agreed to with* 
hold full consideration of the uaue and 
commended the Indian people in Maine 
for their patience and atatcsmanihip. 
One Commission Member, however. Is* 
ter violated the agreement Rep Lloyd 
Meeds. D-Wash , within weeks of the 
meeting, publlehed his Separate Dissent 
ing View* to the Report of the Commu- 
aion. which included s chapter recorn« 
mending extinguishment of the legal 
right* of the Partamaquoddy and 
Penobscot people As his views, prepared 
by a private attorney at a coat of $37,000 
to the Commission, diatented to s 
non-existent Commission petition, he 
urged for inclusion of a settlement on the 
Maine lend claim* in ths Commission 
Report At the final Commuaion meet* 
ing. s brief end hastily prepared state- 
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ment wu inserted into the Report.) In the 
March 4 meeting, Sen. Abouresk made 
the following statesne-nt: 

I think K it klfhly ccnjDMdAbU of 
the Administration to com* out ao 
they novo with o very positive pcM- 
tion on tkia, to say that oxo going 
to help the tiiboi because wo owo 
tkos that rfaty ... t would any 
that, speaking only for tho Sonata In- 
dian Affaire Committee, t do not in- 
tend to havt any hearings on that 
legislation that was introduced 
. . . . tfthetiioe come* when we ever 
tavete have bseriiigs on anything, U 
wiQnotJuotboonthntlofWatioo. It 
will bo 00 tho tntiro question of 
nofotiatioao of tho rights of tho In- 
dian triboa in Maio. and wboro tho 
justice of tho situation can bo airod to 
tho Congress. It it not going to bo any 
one-aided consideration of that kind 
of a bill, and I oWt much liko tho bifl 
aithtr myself. I Just want to oay that 
on tho record. It Juat ooona to mo that 
it would bo a vary one-sided attempt 
to obviato and preclude any juat 
dura on tho part of tho triboa. Now, 
for bow many yaara havt wo been 
aaywg that tho Indiana ought to got 
into tho political procoaa and tha 
Ufa) pro coaa . c^d onco thty art in it 
thty got ncro* r ed op against tho wall 
That ta not rt. Y good aoKOuragtmtnt 
for Indian tribe* to do that kind of a 
thug, tho saint thing wo hava boon 
encouraging them to do. Thty aro on- 
titltd to their day in court, and I 
commend the Indian trtboa of Mains 
fur their efforts to negotiate this 
matter in a very reasonable manner 
I don't know about the Houao. 
but Tm not going to hold any hear- 
ing! . . 

March 12, tSTJ President Carter an- 
nounced the appointment of hte special 
reprtatntativt in tha Maine and 
Mashpee caata. Judge William B 
Gunter. whose identity was unknown to 
the Indiana prior to tha public an- 
nouncement. House Interior Committee 
Chairman Mom* Udell ID -As » and In- 
dian Aflaira A Public Lands Subcommit- 
tee Chairman Teno Roncalio(D «Wy .) re- 
sponded to the recent event* in a newt 
release the same dsy. stating that tney 
would "take a dun view** of any party not 
participating in good frith in the negotia- 
tions. 

Whatever the ultimate merit and 
legal validity of tl*eae cJaima, there la 



no denying tha impact that they have 
had within tho affected state* and 
communities . . Yet, despite this 
impact, we must support the right of 
the triboa to Initiate and proceed with 
litigation to try their claims. Under 
our Constitution and system of law. 
every individual has a right to his 
day in court, whatever the ultimate 
legitimacy of the claim. If we deny it 
to one, we can deny it to all. 
Nevertheless, wo are not uneym- 
pathetic to the local problems caused 
by the daims nor the desire for an 



Brother the white people on this river 
nave come and settled down upon the 
land which waa granted us. We have 
warned them off. but they say they de- 
spite us, and treat us with language only 
fit for dogs. This treatment we did not 
aspect from Americans— particularly 
when the general court of this state 
granted the land to us themselves. We 
expect they will keep good and support 
their promise. 

1778. Ptnobtcot Chief Orono to Jfet - 
»achuHtta 

Military Commander John Allan. 



expeditious solution and eettlemcut 
of the claims . ... We are advised 
that there ia a serious effort to 
achieve a negotiated settlement We 
understand that the Indian tribes, 
the Interior Department, and the 
Jus'lce Deparxinent support this ap- 
proach and have obtained consent 
from the Federal District Court to ex- 
tend, until June 1. the deadline for 
filing the Federal suit We also un- 
derstand that, at the request of car- 
tain members of the Massachusetts 
Congressional delegation. President 
Carter has agreed to appoint a Fed- 
eral mediator to work toward a 
negotiated settlement At this time, 
we would atroogly urge this ap- 
proach. 

Therefore, we feel that it is icapprop- 
riate for tha Congress to lnvel ve itself 
in tho dispute at thie time. Under 
existing circumstance. It l» our posi- 
tion that the House Committee will 
initiate no legislative or oversight ae- 
tivity on the matter In order to facili- 
tate the possibility of s negotiated 
settlement. 



March tO, 1177 The President's spe- 
cial repreaeotative held e "git-ae- 
qusinted meeting* with the 9tate end In- 
dian Governors and their counsel, the 
Mains Congressional delegation. In 
terior and Justice officials and members 
of the Presidents legal and public rela- 
tions staff. Judge Gunter, who charac- 
terised his toUm the t of a "cateiyst," was 
never to call a meeting of all the psrtiss 
8obssojuenUy. Judge Gunter held aspe- 
rate asetkmswiusil of the ebove parties, 
private interests, members of other Best- 
em states' Congressional delegations, 
representatives of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and the chairmen of 
Con gr es s t o e ai committees whh jurisdic- 
tion cr«r T >eHen legislative matters. At 
Judge Gun tors request, legal issues were 
briefed ever the next two months by 
Maine Attorney General Brennan, At- 
torney Edward Bennett Williams (Spe- 
cial Counsel to the Maine Bute Gover- 
nor). NARF attorney Tom Tureen for the 
Tribes, Professor Archibald Cox (Special. 
Counsel to the PseaamaqnorVty Tribe and 
Penobscot Notion) and others, 

Oas meeting held during Judge 
Gun tor's period of review was with rep- 
resentatives of the American Land Title 
Association, which wss reported In the 
ALTA publication. Canto/ Comment. 
ALTA representatives met in May 
with Judge William B Gunter. • . 
The purpose of the meeting was to 
ex p r ess the title insurance industry's 
concern with pending and potential 
Indian land claims. The uncertainty 
of status of land titles in Maine and 
Mashpee because of such claims was 
given particular emphasis. Federal 
Legislative Anion Committee 
Chairman Dawson described the dif- 
ficulties of transferring lend in the 
'cl kin' arses because of the inability 
of sellers to provide assurance of 
marketable title. Dawson also stated 
that the interest of ALTA is eeaen 
tisily identical to that of the land 
owners As long sa there us question 
regarding title to property, he 
explained, hardship and injustice 
will be experienced by land owners 
holding property in good faith. 

In order to alleviate these inequities, 
tho ALTA representstives recom- 
mended that any federal legislative 
solution include th e following two in- 
gredients,* (1) land owners, purchas- 
ers, lenders snd local tax authorities 
must be assured that existing titles 
are marketable and Insurable and 
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within the power of Congreae to enact 
and would not fire rise to any valid 
fifth amendment claim*. Pi eo < o tly, 
ALTA i Indian Land Clatme Com- 
mittee b structuring a legtslstive 
approach and language that would 
protact pmant and past land owners 
from financial liability or any other 
form of damage i and woul d make ce> 
tain thai pmant title* are mark* ta- 
ble and insurable 

Judge Gun tar eeM he wa* uncertain 
ae to whether ha would lecommend a 
legislative solution Hkaceeent focus 
b on the need to deviee a procedure by 
which the Utifation will continve to 
an end, with Corifreee determinlnf a 
ceiling on the amount of property and 
money damage* that could be reco- 
vered if the Indiana prevail. 
Following a June meeting with the 
Chairman of the Sonata Indian Affairs 
Committee and the Houae Interior Com* 
mittee. Rep Udell and San Aboureek 
communicated with Judge Gun tar and 
Presidsnl Carter and issued • joint 
statamanl calling for i Congres- 
sionaJ 'Administration effort to provide 
funds for neutral third party mediators 
for each claim, where neetbd Such an 
initiative, the Chairmen stated, "places a 
premium on obtaining the agreement of 
all affected parties" without extinguish- 
inf "those Indian claims which are 
meritorious and thus repealing historical 
iiyu* Uces to the Indian people.'' Their re- 
quests for the mediation effort and for 
consultation prior to the announcement 
of recommendations regarding the Pee- 
samaquoddy and Penobscot case went 
cnanswered. 



<2) land owners must not be subject to 
financial liability for trespass dam- 
ages or any other forms of damage. 
Judge Gunter stated at tkeceeetkj 
that hb primary coacera b to relieve 
tha economic uncertaintiea that have 
retulted from tha Indian' claims 
However, the judge eUtad that if 
1 (filiation b p ropo se d to extinguish 
aboriginal title, he feeb confident 
that the Indiana would challenge 
such extinguishment oa constitu- 
tional grounde unless it provide* full 
compensation for the value of the ex- 
Urguuhment title. 
Judge Gunter indicated tha he had 
bean told that the Maine Indian 
tribes, the Paesamaquoddya and 
Peaohecoca, have placed a claim as 



high as $23 billion to reflect the full 
compensation for the value of I2H 
million acre* in Maine that are under 
dispute. 

ALTA Special Indian Research 
Counsel John Chrbtie. Jr.. stated 
that he b confident Congress could 
dense a solution that would be up- 
held constitutionally and agreed to 
furnish the judge with a legal 
memorandum in support of this posi- 
tion Later In Mry. ALTA forwarded 
to the Judge a Ugai analysis indicat- 
ing that a legislative proposal can 
be— and should be—developed to re- 
solve the hardships and Inequities 
that have resulted from the pending 
Indian land claims It was contended 
that such legislation would dearly be 



July 13, 1*77 Judge Gunter submitted 
his written recommendation to the P re a- 
idrnf 



A MY ASSIGNMENT 

My aatigrcMnt was tc txamlr* the 
problem created by these claims for ap- 
proximately ninety days and then nuke a 
recommendation to you aa to what action, 
if any. you should take in an attempt to 
britg about a resolution of the problem. 

1 have not acted as a mediator in this 
matter: ray rote has been more that of a 
judge. I h ava read the law and examined 
the facts: I have met and confrrred with 
affected parties and their representa- 
tives; I have attempted to be objective, 
realising that no one person can ever at- 
tain total objectivity; I have tried to come 
forth with a recommendation that, in my 
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own mind, ufist and practical, and I dow 
proceed with a brief statement of the 
problem and my recommendation. 

B. THE PROBLEM 

Hie pending court actions baaed on 
these tribal claim* have the unfortunate 
effect of causing economic stagnation 
within the claims area. They create a 
cloud on the validity of real property ti- 
tles; and the result is e slow-down or ces- 
sation of economic activity because prop- 
erty cannot be eoM, mortgage* cannot be 
acquired, title insurance becomee unav- 
ailable, and bond issues are placed in 
Jeopardy. War* it not for this adverse 
economic result, these cases could take 
their normal course through the court*, 
and there would be no reason or necessity 
for you to take any action with regard to 
this matter. However. I have concluded 
that this problem cannot await Judicial 
determination, and it is proper end 
n ecee sa ry for you to recommend some ac- 
tion to the Congress that will eliminate 
the adverse economic consequences that 
have developed to date and that will in- 
crease with intensity in the near future. 

I have concluded that the Federal Gov* 
eminent is primarily responsible for the 
creation of this problem. Prior to 1975 the 
Federal Government did not ecknow- 
ledge any responsibility for these two 
tribes. Interior and Justice took the posi- 
tion that these two tribes were not enti- 
tled to Federal recognition but were 
"Stat* Indiana.** In 1975 two federal court 
decisions, one at the triel level and 
another et the appellate level, declared 
that the Constitution adopted in 1789 
and a Congressional enactment of 1790 
created e trust relationship between the 
Federal Government and these two 
tribes. In short, the Federal Government 
te the guardian, and tht two tribe* are its 
wards. After the appellate decision. In- 
terior and Justice concluded that the tri- 
bal claims would be prosecuted against 
private property owners owning property 
withm the claim* area and against the 
State of Maine for the properties owned 
by it within the dair* area. Therefore, 
we have the unusual situation of the Fed- 
eral Government being, in my mind, 
primarily responsible for the creation of 
the problem, and it is now placed in a 
position by court decisions of having to 
compound the problem by court actions 
that seek to divest privets property own- 
ers and Maine of title to lend that has 
heretofore been considered velid title. 
The prosecution of these cases by the 
Federal Government brings about the 



advene economic ccncequoncea already 
mentioned. 

I have concluded that the state* of 
Maine and Massachusetts, out of which 
Maine was created in 1820. bear acme 
responaibility for the creation of this 
problem. The state* pucurtd the land in 
the claims area, whether legally or illeg- 
ally I do net now decide, and aold much of 
it The State of Maine now owns, I am 
informed, eome«here between 400.000 
and 500.000 acres of land in the claims 
area. 

I have concluded that the two tribe* do 
not bear any responsibility for the crea- 
tion of the problem, and I have concluded 
that private property owners owning 
property within the claim* area do not 
bear any responsibility for the creation of 
the problem. 

The problem is complex and does or 4 
lend itself to e simple solution because it 
b old and large The factual situation 
giving birth to the problem goes back to 
colonial tiroes and the early years of our 
life aa a nation under the Constitution. 
Adding to the complexity is the fact that 
the problem is social, economic, political, 
and legal. 

Enough about the problem— I move on 
to my recommended solution. 



1790, Cornplanter (Senses) to 
George Washington: When your 
army entered the country of the Six 
Nations, we called you the Town De- 
stroyer. . .When you gave us peace, 
we called you Father, because you 
promised to secure us in possession of 
our lands Do this, and so long as the 
land* remain, the b*loved name will 
remain in the heart of every Seneca 



C THE SOLUTION 

I have given consideration to the legal 
merits and demerit* of Uw*e pending 
claims. However, my recommendation is 
not based entirely on my personal as- 
sessment in that area. History, 
economics, social science, Justness, and 
practicality are additional elements that 
have had some weight in the formulation 
of my recommendation. 

My recommendation to you is that you 
recommend to the Congress that it re- 
solve this problem aa follows: 

(1) Appropriate 25 million dollars for 
the use and benefit of the two tribe*, this 
appropriated amount to be administered 
by Interior. One half of this amount shall 
be appropriated in each of the next two 
fiscal years 



(2) Require the State of Maine to put 
together and convey to the Urited States, 
aa trustee for the two tribes, e tract of 
land consisting of 100,000 acre* within 
the claims area As stated before, the 
State reportedly has in its public owner- 
ship in the claims area in excess of 
400.000 acre*. 

(3) Assure the two tribes thet normal 
Bureau of Indian Affairs benefits will be 
accorded to them by the United States in 
the future 

(4) Request the State of Maine to con- 
tinue to appropriate in the future on an 
annual best* state benefits for the tribes 
at the equivalent level of the everage an- 
nual appropriation over the current and 
preceding four year* 

(5) Jtequire the Secretary of Interior to 
use hi* best efforts to acquire long-term 
options on an additional 400.000 acres of 
land in the claims area These options 
TOild be exerdeed at the election of the 
tribe*, the option -price paid wouldbefeir 
market value per acre, end tribal fund* 
would be paid for the exercise of each 
option. 

(5) Upon receiving the consent of the 
State of Maine that it will accomplish 
what is set forth in numbered paragraphs 
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(2) and (4) abort, tht Congrats should 
then, uproobtoiningtabei content to ac- 
cept the benefits herein prescribed, by 
statutory enactment extinguish til 
aboriginal tide, if My. to all Uode to 
Main* and also eatirguiah all other 
claim* that these twa tribes may now 
have against any party arising out of an 
•Uajad violation of tht Indian Noninter. 
course Art of 1790 aa amodtd. 

(7) If tribal content cannot ba obtained 
to what is herein proposed, than the Con- 
grsss should Immediately extinguish all 
aboriginal titts, if any. to all land* within 
tht date* araa except that held Id tha 
public ownership by tha State of Maina. 
Tha tribes' caaas could than procatd 
through tha courts to a conclusion 
against tha state-owned land. If th« 
tnbas win thttr caeea, thay recover tht 
state-owned land: but if thay lost tfaafr 
easts, thty mover nothinf. However, in 

• th»o*emtime,theedveratoonomkcee> 
sequences will have batn aUaaiaatad and 
Interior and Justkt will hava batn re- 
M from pursulnf causae of action" 
tftinst prints proparty o antr a to direst 
than of titla to land that hat heretofore 
been eonsiesrsd valid titla. 

(6) If tha constat of tha Statt of Maine 

• cannot ba obtaintd for what it hereto 
propoaad, than the Coofraaa should ap» 
propnatt 25 million dollars for tht utt 
and benefit of tbt tribes <sse paragraph 
numbered (II), should then immediately 
extinguish all aboriginal titla, if any. sad 
all claims arising under an allagad viola* 
uon of tha 1790 Act as amenetod, to all 
lands within tht claims araa except those 
lands within the public ownership of tht 
State. The tribaa* cases could then pro- 
ceed through the courts against the 
rtate-owneJ land. If tha tribaa win their 
cases thay recover the land; but if thay 
lose their cases thay recover nothing 
against tht state of Maine. However, in 
tbt meantime, they will have received 25 
million dollars from the United Statea for 
their consent to eliminate economic, 
stagnation in the claims area and their 
consent to relieve Interior and Justice 
from pursuing causes cf action against 
pnvate property owners to divest them of 
land titles thathavt heretofore been con* 
tidered valid. 

It is my hope that it* ^-ongraw can 
resolve this problem through *be na« 
plementatioo of numbered parage 'Dhs 
( 1) through (6) abort. Paragraphs (7) ana 
(8) are mere alternatives to be utilised in 
the event consensual agreement cannot 
be obtained. 



Reaction to tht proposal wta im* 
mediate. One-half hour after receiving 
the retonajnendation, and minutes before 
Judge Ouster's press conference. Presi* 
dent Carter called the proposal "fair, very 
judicious and wise." Judge ChWar later 
told reporters that the President Grants 
to think about it some more" and "to 
study it In a little more detail.'' Tht 
Msine Congreasional delegation called it 
a "poeiuve step toward resolution of a 
very complex issue," but would make no 



"definitive statement" until "numerous 
questions" raised by the proposal ware 
answered. 

Senator Abouresk called tht recom- 
mendations "precipitous" and "devoid of 
fairness and understanding of the histor- 
ical nature of tht land claim." Sen. 
Abouresk stated that Judge Guntar"was 
appointed to mediate/ but. "instead, the 
recommendation by Judge Gun tar seeks 
to interfere In tht controversy by recom- 
mending that the legal rights of the In- 




Massasoft, Chief of tht Wampanoags 
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e^ tribea te erbttrarUy taken away by 
CongToea What is nort unfortunate ab- 
out the recommendation k that Judge 
Guaterhae acted a* though he wire con- 
ducting a trial without benefit of tha 
raja* of evidence and othar aapacH of doe 

A BTcsAJagtoA Star account of tha 
Judge'a prase conference do tad that 
Judge Gunter "recalled that Cartar k In 
an effort to balance tha budget in tha 
fourth year of hia adminktra Uoo'.'* lha 
account tranalatad tha propoeal in thia 
way: Tor mry $1 that tha two Indian 
tribaa want, they would fat a tanth of a 
penny. For every acta want, thay 
would gat about 950 square f oo t a bout 
aqual to tha apace in a two-room apart- 
mtnL That would ba tha prfca tha Marti 
and evate gwrernmeats would pay te 
bring to an and tha tribes* attempt to gat 
back or ba paid for, naariy two-thirde of 

all tha land Inthaatataaf Maine & 

waa already plain, though, that tha pre* 



Tha eondueiori la ineeeepable 
that,- a* a sastter of abnpk statu- 
tory interpretation, tha Noninter- 
couraa Act applitt to tha paa- 
sainaquoddka, Tha literal nmaning 
of tha words employed in tha Mat- 
uta, uaad in their ordinary eanee, 
daarly and ttnamblgnoualy en- 
compeeees all trihaa of Indiana, in* 
chiding thi Pease mi lemMlso; tha 
plain language of tha atatuta is 
cooektcnt with tha mngroesionel 
intent; and thara ts no lagkletive 
history or edmlnktreUve interpre- 
utton which conflicts with tha 
words of tha Act 

Judft Edward T. Glftcitx in Joint 
Tribal Cou^sU of tha 
Paasemaquoddy Tribe v. Morton 



past) would htva wide appaal in Maine: it 
would provide camp Wis protection for 
ownara of private property , including in- 
dividual dthena an d l at all b w i tn aa wn s n 
as wall as the "big eoven'popor corapanioe 
that dominate tha Mains acorwtny," 

A Boston Glob* caws analyak stated 
that tha proposal "rests unbalanced on 
tha acalss of justice. On one side are tha 
property rights of private landowners in 
the state of Maine On the other etde are 
the legal rights of tha rVnobacot andPae- 
•amaquoddy Indian tribes In the settle- 
ment proposed . . . the scales appear tip- 
ped som*wh*t in favor of property Hghts. 



The implication of the imbalance U that 
Ounter'apropoaal, whkh has not yat been 
accepted by either the Praetdent or tha 
state or IneUan tribaa, may cbud the legal 
rights of tha Indiana. Gen tar's proposal 
ap p ea rs ta deprive tha two tribaa of their 
right to pursue their land daima in Fed- 
eral court, particularly if they do not go 
along with tha proposal . . .The reason 
SarOunter's action U dear. Bahaa stated 
time and again that hk chief concern waa 
the economic doud over all land and bus- 
Ineas tram actions in tha atate because of 
doubt over the eventual outcomr of tha 
Indian daima.'' 



DgjutMaPttWBPrr 

Wl THE UNDEBeRONBD URGE TWI WOT 
TO ADOPT THI APPROACH TO TUB 

mentjed re yc^ special BBPtjjsN- 

TATTVX. WKU WBAPPLAUD JUDGE 

GuwTwrt TWrjaaaTTAKrejKj that die 
indian clad*s. warrant an oct of 
court uttujokt. akd aohbsthat 
the federal oovebhmbnt has a 
duty to provide belief roe the 

SMAUDSFSMC*MTsmTHmACTK*<& 
WE DEPLORE KM f AlLUBETOCONaTDEB 
THE RIGHTS OP THI INDIANS AHD PAR- 
HCULOLT HK SUGGESTION THAT THB 

United Statbs wmt our so percent 

OP THBOt CLAIMS TO LAND WITHOUT 
ANT COMPBNtATiON IT THET 00 NOT 
ACCOTHMOJPERV 

THE PaBSAMAQUODDT* AND 
PENOBSCOT PEOPLE HAVE WON BVEET 
BOUND IN TVOt LONO BATTirTO OB- 
TAIN JtVIICS wTTHIN THE AMEBR2AN 

LEGAL system. While thbt have 

OONaEtTENTXT INDICATED THBOt WIL» 
UNONBBB TO DBBCUM A NBOOTIATBD 
SETTLEMENT. THET HAVE NBVEB 
. ASKED THAT THE MATTES EE BEMOVED 
PHOM HOEMAL LEGAL CHANNELS 
YOtiB All RAITT AHTH HAS HEtT HER 
ATTBMRSD TO MEDIATE BETWEEN THE 
FABT»NOBNB0OtUnTHSrSDEBAL 
OOVBBNMBNT8 OONTBTBUTtOH TO- 
WABS A awTTLEMENT. THE PHWBES Df 
HIS PBOPOSED SETTLEMENT WEBB 
fULLSD OUT OP A HAT.* ACCOBMNO TO 
ALL ACCOUNTS OP HIS 7/IVT7 PRESS 
CONFERENCE THE BBS OP THB PROP- 
OSBD 8BTTLEMENT AMPLY DE- 
MONSTRATES THAT ONE WHOSE PEW- 



In numerous s api seri o us of public con- 
earn, induding a three-page telagram 
with an 11-page listing of signatories. 
Pi ssidant Carter waa urged not to adopt 
the prepoeed approach by top Democratic 
and Republican leaders in Maine, Ave 
format Commkaionars of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, tivil and human rights 
sctrrists, celebrities, Indian people ra- 
ipected as representative of the range of 
voices throughout Nstive Americs. 
members of the eetablished bar and pub- 
lic interest concerns and rapi oot n tativec 
of the religious and international com* 
munities: 



ABY BBSPONSWUTY ■ TO CUABD THB 
TBEASUBY CANNOT HOPE TO FULFILL 
THE FUNCTION OP AN INDEPENDENT 
JUDICIARY. IT IS UNPOETUNATS 
ENOUGH THAT JUDOS GUNTEB DID NOT 
8EBVE AS A MEDIATOR. BUT TO SAY 
THAT THE INDIANS MUST ACCEPT KB 
FBOPOSAL OB PACE EE71NOUBHMBNT 
OP IHEflt CLAIMS BY THE POLITICAL 
BBANCKB8 M TO MAKE A MOCKERY OP 
THIS NATION'S LEGAL AND MOBAL 

teust obligations to indians and 
to tell the woeld that the united 
States b unhillinoto aside by the 
dictates op its own legally consti- 
TUTED COUETE 

AT THB HEABT OP THE BECOMMEN- 
CATION fit AN ASSUMPTION THAT THB 
NATION. BECAUSE IT B FOWBBFUL, HAS 
THB BIGHT TO TAKE LAND OB CLAIMS TO 
LAND FBOM INDIAN NATIONS BECAUSE 
THBT ABE SMALL THB ATTITUDE. ALL 
TOO PEEVALENT AT VARIOUS TIMES 
DUEWO OUB HBROEY. IZAS BEEN RE- 
JECTED BY BVSEY HUMANE AND 
THOUGHTFUL AMERICAN PRESIDENT, 

since OsoBOE Washington. To be- 
turn to it how can onltrxopen the 
wounds op a dishonorable past, 
bring shame to thb country and 
produce fundamental disrespect 
fob the rule of law. not only 
among Indians but among all con. 
srmmoNALLY mooed people. 

WE URGE YOU TO BESBT THE TEMP- 
TATION TO FOLLOW WHAT MUST SEEM 
AN EXPEDIENT SOLUTION. AND IN- 
STEAD. IMMEDIATELY APPOINT A 
MEDIATOR TO SEEX A TRULY VOLUN' 
TARY SETTLEMENT OP THB DISPUTE. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA: Catawba 
On August 30, 1977,the Department of 
the Interior announced that tha federal 
lovernmaot u prepared to Initiate an ac- 
tion on behalf of the Catawba Tribe for 
rtturn of 144.000 acree la 8outh 
Carolina, fonchxehng a year'a review of 
the CaUwUTriba'etttigetion roomiest by 
tha Departments of the Interior and Jue- 
tica. Interior Solicitor LeeM. KruUtthsa 
ftoommwM that "the appropriate form 
of action be a suit for ejectment of tha 
current jju o h os uc s of the tract e n d ta en a 
profit* for the period of time the tribe haa 
bean diipiiimed. This is the third time 
tha Catawba TnU haa petitioned tha 
Department to seefcrehef on their behalf 
end they have boon twice refueed fcr le- 
gally incorrect raaaone." 

Tha 144.000 scree, located in York and 
Lancaster Counties, were raaenrad by the 



Claim 

Catawba Tribe in 1763 at the Treaty of 
Augusta with the British Crown, in re- 
turn for secured possession of theae re- 
eerration lands, tha Catawba* ceded a 
tract of land 60 mile* in diameter. In 
1640. tha State of South Carolina 
negotiated a transaction with the 
Catawba Indians, which purported to ax* 
trngnhh Indian title to the 1763 reeerva- 
tiorcTne United States was not a par- 
tidpant in the transaction, nor did tha 
Congress approve the alienation of tha 
Catawba Indian Reeerration. It is this 
transection rasoltinf in the toes of the 
144.000 acre Catawba Reeerration which 
will be challenged by the United States. 

For six months, settlement talks have 
been underway between the Catawba 
Tnbe and the State Attorney Gcneral.on 
behalf of tha Governor, in an effort to 



achieve an out of court solution. Ths eet* 
tlement talks have centered on the de- 
velopment of a Catawba Indian Land 
Claims Settlement Act, which would in- 
clude the establishment of a Catawba Re* 
eervation and tribal development fund, 
aa well as federal recognition for the 
Catawba Tribe. Rep. Kenneth Holland 
(D.-&C), in whose district the dafan area 
is situated, has represented the South 
Carolina Congressional Delegation la 
many of the settlement talks. Dsseribiaf 
his role in the process as that of "a 
pipeline of communications," Rep. Hol- 
land has stated that be will introduce the 
asttlement meesure in the Co ngr es s ss 
soon as ths State and the Tribe teach 
agreement on the major provisions. 

In October of 1976. the Catawba Tribe 
wrote to South Carolina State Gcrtrnor 
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James B. Edwards, suggesting slterna- 
lives to litigstion end detailing the his- 
tory of their daim Tht Catawba Nation 
waa first secured a 15-mile square. 
144.000-acre reservstion in the 1760 
Treaty of Pine Tree Hill. While no copy of 
that treaty is currently available, the re* 
serration was confirmed in the 1763 
Treaty of Augusta between the Southern 
Indian Tribe*, indudinf the Catawba, 
and the Governors of the Southern Col* 
oniee and the King's Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs. Article Four of the Treaty 
of Augusta stated: 

And We the Catawba Head Men and 
W amours in confirmation of an 
Agreement heretofore entered into 
wiu the White People declare that 
we will remain saUafied with the 
Tract of Land ofFifteen Miles square, 
a survey of whkh by our consent, and 
at our request has been already be- 
gun, and the respective Governors 
and Superintendent on their Parts 
promise and engage that the 
aforesaid survey shall be completed 
and that the Catawbas shall not in 
any respect be molested by any of the 
King's subjects within the Said Lines 
but shall be indulged in the usual 
Manner of Hunting Elsewhere. 

Pursuant to this treaty, a survey of the 
tract, begun after the earlier Treaty of 
Pine Tree BSD. was completed. This sur- 
vey by Samuel Wyly dearly delineates 
the recognised boundary of the Nation's 
lands. Despite the explicit terms of the 
treati st signed at Pine Tree Hill and Au- 
gusts, the Nstion'a lands remained the 
subject of continuing encroachments by 
white settlers. 

By early in the 19th century, most of 
the lands of the Catawba Reservation 
had been leased to non-Indians, in viola: 
tion of both South Carolina law and fed- 
eral law 

Despite repeated requests for assis- 
tance by the Tribe to both sate and fed- 
eral authorities, no action was taken to 
protect the Catawbas in the possession of 
their land. In 1840, in response to pres- 
sure from the lessees of Catsvrba lands, 
the Stale of South Carolina acted to ex- 
tinguish Catawba Indian title to the 
144,000-nere reservation. On March 13. 
1840. the Treaty of Nation Ford was 
signed by the Catawba Indians and the 
Commissioners representing the State of 
South Carolina. On December 18. 1840. 
the South Carolina legislature ratified 
and confirmed the treaty Because the 
United States in no way participated in 



or consented to the alienation of the 
Catawba Reservation as required by the 
Indian Nonmtorcourse Act, the Catawba 
Tnbe retains the right u> use and occupy 
the lands of the 15-mile square tract. 

While the failure of performance of the 
State under the treaty b not relevant to 
the federal cause of action, it is mterest- 
ing to note that the State did not honor 
the terms of the Treaty of Nstion Ford. 
Rather than securing 65.000 wotth of 
land in North Carolina or an unpopu- 
lated area, called for by the treaty, in 



We know our lands are now become more 
valuable. The white people think we do 
not know their vslue; but we are sensible 
thet the land ia everlasting, end the few 
goods we receive far it are soon worn out 
and gone. . . Besides, we are not Wl 
used with respect to the lands still unsold 
by us. Your people doily settle on these 
lands, and spoil our hunting. We must 
insist on your removing them 
1742, Treaty Negotiation, Philadelphia 
Canaeeamtgo, Six Nation* Spoheeman. 



1842 the State instead purchased for 
$3,000 a 630-acrafenn within the boun- 
dary of the original 1763 reservation aa 
the new home for the Catawba Indians. 
The treaty also called for additional 
paymenUtota^$16.000toben1adeby 
the State to the Catawbas, and aa a result 
the State sporadically appropriated vary- 
ing amounts of money for the welfare of 
the Catawba Indiana In apparent rscog- 
nition of ite smtulfiUsd obligations, the 
State continued to appropriate funds in a 
sporadic manner long after the sums re- 
quired by the treaty had been paid. The 
Tribe continues to reside on the 630-acre 
reservation to this day. 

In 1848 and again in 1864, Congress 
enacted legisl ■tion aut h o r! rin g the use of 
federal funds to remove the Catawbas to 
Indian country west of the MbsiasippL 
The fed va! monies were not spent be- 
cause of the failure of the Catawba Tribe 
to find s new rsservstion. 

In the early 1900*s. the Catawba Tribe 
petitioned the United Sates for assis- 
tance in securing s return of its reserva- 
tion or payment of compensation for its 



loss. On June 29. 1909, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs denied the petition of 
the Catawba Tnbe. The Tribe's petition 
was supported by several extensively re- 
searched briefs which argued the t the re- 
servation was lost in violation of the In- 
dian Non-Intercourse Acts and therefore 
the United States was under a duty to 
prosecute the claim for the Tribe. The 
Tribe's request was apparently denied 
because the Department of the Interior 
viewed the Catawba Indians as "State 
Indiana,** notwithstanding the fact that 
Congress had scknowledged in 1848 and 
1864 the tribal sovereignty of the 
Catawba Tnbe 

This interpretation of the scope of 
Nen-Intereouree Act protections and the 
federal trust responsibility haa been 
thoroughly repudiated by Ontida Indian 
Nation of New York o. County of Oneida , 
414 VS. 61 (1974), and Joint Tribal 
Council of the Paeoamaquoddy Tribe v. 
Morton, 628 F-2d 670 (1st Cir. 1975). 

Throughout the 1930*8 efforts were 
made to bring the Catawba Indians un- 
der federal Jurisdiction. In 1937 and 
again in 1939, legislation which would 
have extended federal jurisdiction over 
the Catawba Tribe was introduced but 
not reported out of committee, appa- 
rently because of opposition within the 
Department of the Interior. With the 
failure of the proposed legislation, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs entered into 
negotiations with the State of South 
Carolina and the Tribe to provide limited 
as si sta n c e for s rehabilitation project 
Huso negotiations culminated In a 1943 
Memorandum of Underatanding 
whereby the State ot South Carolina 
purchased a 3^464-acre reservation, en- 
tirely within the boundary of the original 
1763, 16-mile square reservation The 
SUUconveyedthe 3,434 acres to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in trust for the 
Catawba Tribe of Indiana. The State did 
not convey the 630-acre "Old Reserva- 
tion" to the United States. 

The Tribe organised under the Indian 
Reorganisation Act and adopted a con- 
stitution and bylaws which were ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Pursuant to the Memorandum of Under- 
atanding, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
provided limited services to the Catawba 
Tribe, mostly iu the areas of soil end 
moisture conservation and timber re- 
source management Civil and criminal 
jurisdiction remained in the State of 
South Carolina and education remained 
the responsibility of the State Neither 
the Department of the Interior nor the 
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Catawba Indian! have ever maintained 
that the United State* assumed full 
guardianship jurisdiction over tht 
Cat* wbta despite tht use by the Depart- 
meat of the Interior of the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act ae authority to acquire 
lends for the rehabilitation of the Tribe 

In establishing this limited and unique 
relationship with the Catawba Indians, 
the United States, at well as the State of 
South Carolina, was aware of the exis- 
tence of the unresolved claim arising out 
of the 1840 Treaty and it ia dear thet 
none of the parties to thet agreement in- 
tended the purchase of lands by tht State 
or the establishment of a limited federal 
relationship to hare any effect what- 
soerer upon the Tribe's land claim. 

The federal relationship lasted only 
sixteen years. In 1969 the 3.434-acro fed- 
eral respiration was sold pursuant to the 
Catawba Division of Asset* Act. 25 
US.C. 931, et eeq. The sparse legislative 
history and the flies of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs indicate that the Act was 
limited to lifting federal restrictions from 
the 3,434-acre federal reservation, 
thereby returning the Tribe to its 
pre-Federal reservation status— the ob- 
jective of 'rehabilitating'' the Tribe sup- 
posedly having been accomplished. 

The history of relatione between the 
Catawba Indians and both the State of 
South Carolina and the federal govern- 
ment reveal a pattern of continuous and 
persistent efforts by the Tribe to te.>i 
both State and federal law enforced to 
protect its lands from non-Indian en- 
croachmtnt. The requtst* were re- 
peatedly and effectively ignored both be- 
fore and after the State purported to ex- 
tinguish Indian title to the reservation. 
But the unresolved claim has persisted to 
this day end the State has periodically 
acknowledged its existence. Thus, 
shortly after the Treaty of Natiou Ford, 
the Governor of South Carol ins reported 
to the legislature that the treaty had not 
been carried out and thet an "informal" 
experiment had been developed which 
'would allow the Catawba Indians to re- 
' side on a farm near their old reservation. 
As late aa 1941, the State was attempting, 
through- the purchase of the small federal 
reservation, to reach a final settlement 
with the Catawba Indians. The attempt 
was unsuccessful The Cstawba Tribe be- 
lieves thet it is in its interest, as well as 
the interests of the citizens who reside 
upon Catawba Reservation lands and in< 
deed the State of South Carolina itself, to 
seek a final determination of this 
longstanding and unresolved cisim 
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Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 

Dean Albtrt 11 Seeks to mediate in the 



The following five tribal claim* to 
landi withm tne States of Mtastmusetta, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island art in var- 
ious stages of trial preparation, tomt 
having been in tht courts for several 
yesra, with mad it ti 00 and nafotiatjoc 
occuring to varying degrees, in tht nor* 
mil count of litigation. 

This taction will outline thott tnbal 
case* in tht courts at of Stpttmbtr, 1977 
to bt presented in gretttr detail in sub- 
esquent issue* 

Wampanoag Tribal Council of 
Gay Head v. Town of Gay Head 
In this tut, tha Wampanoag Tribal 
Council of Gay Haad is seeking return of 
approximately 250 acres of 
"townownaeT land, although tht Tribe's 
potential chum could r :lude ail of tht 
town tree, 1600 acre*. Ovar a year ago, 
the Town begsneeekini a negotiated set- 
dement to the case The first negotiating 
session was held last Norember and, on 
Decembers. 1976. the Town voted to cede 
243 acres of "common land* to tht Tribe. 
The transfer of this land would require 
enabling legislation by the State of Mas- 
itch usetts. The Gay Head Taxpayers As- 
sociation, rtpreeentinf the non -Indian 
landholders, protested legislative action 
prior to the establishment of Overall own* 
ershtp. Or July 8. tt the request of all 
parties. Mtsstchuietta Governor 
Dukakis appointed Harvard Law School 



dispute. Mediation it underway and con- 
tinual at of date of publication. 

Mathpee Tribe r. New Senbury 
Corporation 
ToeMashpee Tribe la seeking adede* 

ration of ownership to approximately 
18,000 acres in tht Town of Meehpee, 
Mssssihnsscis, and haa exempted from 
their claim all individual homeowners 
within the claim area. The defendants 
include the Town of Msehpee, rep* 
resented by Attorney James St Clair, 
and the Statt of Uaiaa rhusotts, several 
reel estate developers, a utility company 
end e nationwide group of title insurance 
companiee. Judge William B O inter, the 
President's apecial repreeentative, hat 
been assigned to study the case. 

The area of Mashpec wet guaranteed 
to the Tribe by the Plymouth Colonists in 
16*5 At that time, the Colony pledged 
the t the land would bt perpetually owned 
by the Tribe's descendants and that it 
would never bt told without tht ccnaent 
of all of the Indiana of Maahpte. In 1869, 
the State Commissioners sought the 
opinions of the Meehpee Indians of a plan 
to end the Tribe's ownership of the lands 
and to allot them to individual fa ttens or 
sell them at auction. The large majority 
of tht Tribe voted against any plan to 
make their lands alienable. Nonetheless, 
the State adopted lews, in 1870. which 
resulted in the alienation of virtually all 
of the Tnbt's territory 




Few noct-Indians moved into Mashpec. 
however, until inertly after World War 
n, when e wave of development began 
which continued until tht filing of this 
lawsuit. This massivs development 
brought a large influx of non-Indian resi- 
dents, who took control of the Town gov- 
enunent away from the native popula- 
tion arid who closed oCf access to ths many 
ponds, rivers and shore areas of Mashpec, 
preventing toe Indian people from con- 
tinuing their traditional activities of 
shell-fishing and related endeavors. This 
process was gradually eroding the wsy of 
Ufa of the Mashpec Indians and these 
grievances, as well as the historic viola- 
tion of their rightt under both the Nonin- 
tercourte Act and the promisee of this 
country's first European colonists, led to 
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the Ming of their claim for recovery of 
their ancestral lends. 

TUTWUhopte that thieeuit will en- 
able it to preserve the raateiniag opto 
space tad wetland* of Matheee, which 
•till co*er meet of the land, tad half the 
mtteive ovsrdsvel csj s n a n t which could 
(betray their territory. Th* Tribe baa 
made • series of settlement preaooalt to 
th* Town, bsetd oc th* poaoorvation of 
moat of ti*e remaining open spat**., tad 
hat offered to share thai open land with 
othtr Maahpe* r**id*at*. Whll* the 
Town government sad rid MUU de- 
velopers ht»s resitted soch sropoeale, • 
growing group of aoo-Indiaa hwMW» 
era and raeidente ha v* supptrttd the 
Tribe's call for a negotiated Mttlomoot 
bated on priariplo* which would lou oor v* 
both the Tribe's heritage and the beeuti. 
bii characterctffa*hp*e'a woodlands and 
marshe*. 



Th* dorardajita will attempt to chal- 
Unft tha Maehpeo Indian** v*ry ant* 
teac* at a Trib* at a trial now scheduled 
for October 17. Tba Triba view* that at- 
tempt at a strategy cfdeeperation and it 
preparing to prsooat its own mtnbara 
and a group of expert hiatoriana and an- 
shrnenlagtefs to refute what tha Triba ra- 
gardt at an outrageous attack upon Ita 
ktentity ant herittg*. Hit Triba will 
•bow that iU maenbara and thair ancee- 
tort bar* Uttd togtthtr continuously 
upon thi* a*** land for raort than thrat 
ceaturiea Tha Triba willalaoahow that, 
whila they hart bona farced to coexist 
with the coloniata who arrived in Mat- 
•achuaetta in the 16Wa and their de- 
acaaaantt, they bare retained their tri- 
bal identity and their community against 
all of the pressure* from the dominant 
society which urge them to aimply cheap- 
pear. Tha defendants' effort* to revi taint 




the idea of termination and deny the 
right to survival of tha Methpee Tribe, 
and to repudiate tha first promitee made 
by white Americana to Native Ameri- 
cana, will *w the focua of th* forthcoming 
litigation. 



Narraganaett Tribe v. Southern 
Rhode Island Land Development 
Corporation and Narraf anettt 
Tribe v. Murphy 

InlMO. the Stat* of Rhode Ieland pur- 
ported to diteolve the Narraganeett tri- 
bal government and require aale of the 
remaining 3,200 acrea of tribal landa, 
without the participation and content of 
the United State*. Hi* Tribe it eeeldng 
return of thi* 1 jA. Laat summer, the 
State moved to dicmlaa th* cat* on 
aoveraign Immur' j grounds, but th* 
motion wet dented. A atay in litigation 
hat been requested by both aides in the 
cat* and the Tribe ia making p ro g r ooo in 
negotiating a settlement with property 
owner*. Th* Tribe 1* preparing a settle- 
m*nt propoaal through which part of the 
undeveloped land would return to the 
Tribe, with landowners receiving com- 
peneation from th* federal government. 



Western Pequot Tribe of Indians 
v. Hotdridg e Enterprise* Inc., and 
Schaghdcoks Tribe of Indians v. 
Kent School Corporation 

In th* first action, th* Western Pequot 
Tnoe ia seeking the return of $00 acres of 
land. In the second action, the 
Schaghucoke Tribe s**ks th* return of 
approximately 1.300 acres of land. Th* 
Tribee' complaints allege that the aborig- 
inal and ratarration landa of th* Trib, 
have been taken from them without the 
content of th* federal government tn vio- 
lation of the Notuntercourae Act 

In recent monthc. the Tribee have won 
two important decisions in Connecticut 
which h*M that afflrmativ* uet*?s*s 
baasd on passage of time cannot tar 
dalma by Indian tribe* under th* No run- 
tetcours* Act Wei&n Ptquot Tnbt of 
Indian* o. Holdndgt Z«**rnr*~?, 
Civ. Na H-76-193 (D. Conn.) (Ruling on 
Motion to Strike. March 4. 1977). 
Schaghticok* Tribe of Indian* v. Kent 
School Corporation, 423 P. Supp <D. 
Conn. 1976). These decisions followed an 
earlier opinion by Judge Pettin* in Nor- 
ragensttt Tribe of Indian* v. Southern 
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fihade ttlond Land Dtvtlepmtnt Corpo 
re/ion. 416F.Supp 796 (D RJ. 1976V 

In the Western Pequot case, the defen- 
danu else raised the defense that claim* 
undrr the Noomtertoum Act could only 
be brought by the United State*, The 
Court denied the Tribes mouon toitnkt 
ih\y defense without prejudice in order to 
p\* the United States an opportunity to 
decide whether it would participate and 
\oiuntanly mterveoe m the cam There 
ha* been no decision to date. 

I n the SrJtagtoroftf case, both aides are 
no* in the middle of diKorery and prep- 
aration for trial, On* defendant In the 
case, Connecticut light and Power, hat 
offered to dead to the Tribe the land 
claimed in thia taut in exchange for a 
flow ape easement which would be ob- 
tained pursuant to the Federal Power 
Act The return of thia land ia highly ug- 
mficant to the Tribe because it now cuts 
off the Tribe from acceia to the 
Hi usatonir River 




MI 



Where today are the Pequot* Where are 
the Narragansctt, the Mohican, the 
Poca net. and other powerful tribe* of our 
people 9 They have vanished before the 
avarice and oppression of the white man. 
*> ^now before the summer sun 

18U, SKawntt ChufTfcvmnh 



Conclusion 

Aa noted earlier, the Indian land 
claim* differ vastly in their sets of histor- 
ical and contemporary facts, reflecting 
the unique past and present of each In- 
dian nation In the process of pursuing its 
claim, each tribe i* evaluating its inter- 
nal needs and organisation, as well as its 
future relationship with both the United 
Stat** and (he individual atates Dif- 
ferent relationships will emerge. Somr 
tribe* may retain their state relation* 
(ship* while others may seek to establish 
closer ties with the United States From 
thi? prom* should emerge enlarged and 
secured reservations in the East, with the 
Eastern Indian nation* joining with the 
tnhee of the West to give f a broader 
pt-r*pective of Native Americans in the 
I'ntH-d State* From this process will 
emerge therefore, both a new profile of 
Ameriranlndiansandane*A understand 
mp t4 Nativr America, past, present and 
future 
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Mr. Wheat. Miss Haijo, thank you very much for your state- 
ment. 

Let me apologize to the panel in that we are required to leave 
this room by 1 o'clock, so we will have a very short time for ques- 
tions. 

Let me start by asking you whether there is a continuing resent- 
ment among native Americans over the lack of resources devoted 
to conditions among native Americans, and whether there ought to 
be intense Federal activity to improve those conditions? Or do you 
believe that the problems which face the native Americans are 
ones which ought to be approached strictly by the native American 
community itself? 

Ms. Harjo. There has to be an intensive Federal effort. A» I said, 
for the most part these programs are promised to us through legal- 
ly binding treaties. These are contractual agreements. 

The Constitution of the United States, which a whole lot of 
people don't read— it's hot really in vogue, I find— says a lot of 
things about Indians. For one thing, it says treaties shall be the su- 
preme law of the land. If treaties are the supreme law of the land, 
and these treaties promise these kinds of services and resources, 
then it is simply a fundamental constitutional matter. They should 
be fulfilled. 

The Constitution says Indians are not taxed. There is constant 
effort, by Federal and State and local entities, to attempt to tax 
Indisn reservation-derived resources— we're not talking about indi- 
vidual job taxes but reservation-derived resources— despite what it 
says in the Constitution. 

The other thing that the Constitution tells us is that Congress 
will deal with foreign nations and among the several States and 
with the Indian tribes. It doesn't say among Indian tribes; it 
doesn't say to meddle as in paternalism; it says "with" Indian 
tribes, as it says "with" foreign nations. That means that Congress 
has another kind of relationship with Indian tribes that is con- 
stantly misunderstood by policymakers and the general population. 
That is at the root of our problem. 

The Federal commitment has to continue. It has to be intensi- 
fied. Even if our budget were tripled, it wouldn't move the deficit 
numbers a whit. Nickel and diming us to death m doing just that. 
We're in a survival mode right now. We have no other way to 
relate to the United States except through the Congress, through 
its policies, and we hope that you will help instruct the administra- 
tion as to its responsibilities. .< 

Mr. Wheat. Miss Harjo, I wish I had time to enter into a further 
dialog with you, but your entire statement will be made a part of 
the records as well as the article that you mentioned. 

I would just like to ask very quickly of the Vus, since it has been 
pointed out that the ability to speak English is such^a major part 
of being able to acculturate, Mr. Vu. how have you been able to 
overcome that particular problem and become economically suc- 
cessful in this country? 

Mr. Vu Van Ngo. I speak English a little. Because I work here, I 
don't have time for school. L don't have time for tutors. I work 
double jobs, but I speak English a little. 
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We have a grocery store and a restaurant, and my kids go to the 
college. When I come here and go to work, I need the job. I need a 
job, the money. You pay me $1, $2, $3, that's OK. I did it. I needed 
money and I needed a job. I don't care how much you pa> for me, I 
don't question that. 

When I come here I have $100 in American money. I came with 
just $100. After that I go to work. The first year I have $100. 1 go to 
Guam and go to California. After that I keep my savings. I get my 
job for the cleaners, for the theater, and they pay me $2.75 for 1 
hour's work. I work there 2 years. I walk. I don't have a car. 

Then Sunday I must walk from Arlington County to Springfield. 
The Sunday, a holy day, they don't have a bus go to there. Some- 
times I'm hungry. I don't have $2 to go to McDonald's. 

I worked two jobs and my wife worked two jobs, 16 hours a day. I 
sleep only about 4 or 5 hours a day. We have money. My daughter 
here takes care of the family. My wife and me work together and 
we save our money. 

If I need anything, or don't know, I go to the State, to the 
county, and the county helps me. The police help me. The Federal 
tax helps me, the State and everything. 

I opened a restaurant and it is very good for me. I really thank 
you and my God for me— I don't know how to say it. [Speaks Viet- 
namese.] 

Ms. Cook. He said that he is very happy that he has chosen this 
country as his home. 

Can I just say one word. I think that the Congress is now looking 
at the refugees .0S part of the immigrants, and we would like to ask 
you to look u/u> this when it comes to the refugee act and the ap- 
propriation of the refugee funding. The refugees A ™'+ have a 
choice, you know, that the immigrants have to pre^-_ co come 
here. 

I think the story that you htard was that a lot of us are now still 
suffering in Vietnam waiting to be reunited with our families, like 
their grandparents. Or a lot of us are still suffering in the refugee 
camps. We are appealing to the Congress, to your sense of human- 
ity, that the refugee act should be continued and that some priority 
be given to the refugee program. 

Thank you. 

Chaivman Miller [presiding]. Thank you. 

Miss Cook, In the discussion, Trang said she didn't get to see her 
family because both the mother and father were working two jobs. 
This is common in the refugee community 

Ms. Cook. Yes, it is. 

Chairman Miller. But when you're all done working the four 
jobs, ytfu are still talking about very limited resources, are you not, 
for that family? 

Ms. Cook. Yes. Like Mr. Vu said, the reason that they have the 
appearance of being successful is because they never spent any- 
thing. He wouldn't even want to spend $2 on the hamburgers. They 
are one of the more successful stories. But I think tfiere'are a lot of 
sacrifices that are going on in the family and in the community so 
that we can make it in America. 
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Many parents don't want to eat so that there is enough for their 
children. I think Federal programs like the free school lunch is 
very important to a lot of our children. 

Chairman Miller. Miss Trang, is it common among your friends, 
for the parents to be working like this? 

Ms. Vu Thu Trang. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Miss Haijo, you heard the debate earlier about the questions of 
national economic issues versus the question of what the black 
community itself should be doing about developing the capacity to 
compete, the capacity to participate. I just wonder how relevant 
you think that debate is to the American Indian community, when 
you're talking about a community that has even a worse economic 
situation and a more desperate situation, in. my time, especially 
with reservations— I shouldn't say especially because urban Indians 
aren't doing that well, either— but in terms of the reservation Indi- 
ans, I just wonder how you see that debate taking place. I mean, 
economic development on reservations has been a disaster.. Just 
where do you think the emphasis should be put? 

Ms. Harjo. For the most part, past economic development efforts 
have been inappropriate to the territory. Just as the white people 
generally have tried to change the -shape of the land, there, has 
been an effort to, over time, to turn Indians who aren't formers 
into farmers and to turn a remote, geographically isolated area 
that doesn't offer very much, except maybe flat land, into a tourist 
attraction, so a lot of motels spring up under Federal programs on 
Indian reservations and they went bust because no one would go 
there. They were nice places to hold meetings in if you were from 
that community, but, in fact, they weren't serving the purpose. 

Indian reservations have been the dumping grounds for so long, 
we are looking now at possibly being the dumping grounds for nu- 
clear and hazardous wastes. This is a frightening thing. The 
Laguna Reservation, for example, the Laguna Pueblo in New 
Mexico was very successful for a while because of their uranium 
mine. That perhaps was. not the very best business they could go 
into, but in fact it was the only business they could go into. 

Now Indian tribes are looking at other kinds of economic possi- 
bilities, joint venturing, and we find that w6 are roadblocked. The 
Congress, for example, while it finally passed after about a 15-year 
fight, the Indian Tribal Governmental Tax Status Act, would not 
allow industrial development bonding authority for Indian tribes. 
That wouldn't haie helped every tribe, but it would have helped a 
few and it would have helped in joint venturing. 

The Indian Financing Act and the Bureau of Indian Affairs is too 
regulated to be truly effective. Any time that Indian tribes start to 
make money, there is ah effort locally that has ramifications na- 
tionally, especially in these halls, to stop that moneymaking activi- 
ty or to divert it to the State or local government that adjoins the 
reservation. We see this in the bingo issug, where Indian tribes 
have gone into bingo, like churches and the Mooee and Elks and 
everyone else has for years, so when Indiana start making money, 
people get all upset about it. So there is all this encouragement 
saying, "Get into the free enterprise system; go out and make a 
buck. Then we go out and make a buck and everyone says, "Stop 
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that; you're Indiana You're not supposed to be doing that. You're 
in the past tense and you shouldn't be taking our money." It is as 
if the money is a non-Indian thing and we shouldn't have any of it. 
It is an odd situation. 

But as I said when you were out voting, we are not going to see 
steel mills springing up on Indian reservations, and we do need 
things like shopping centers and the infrastructure kinds of things, 
where you have the money revolving within the Indian community 
and not to the border towns, which just use that Indian money 
against us, to challenge us in courts, to try to deny us our rights. 

Chairman Miller: Miss Cook, to what extent do we see the dis- 
persal of the Vietnamese community or Indochinese community 
after they arrive here? Are they following historical patterns of 
new arrivals in terms of grouping together? We know there is a 
large community in northern Virginia and in Los Angeles. But has 
there been any greater dispersal? 

I know when many of the refugees were first brought here they 
were taken to Minnesota and a lot of incompatible places and de- 
cided they would rather be in Los Angeles. Does that look pretty 
much like the traditional patterns of immigrants, or is there a 
wider dispersal? 

Ms. Cook. I think that U.S. policy is to have a much wider dis- 
persal. I don't know whether it is because of the local government 
pressure on. the Federal Government to ask the voluntary agencies 
who settle refugees that they have to disperse them. I think this 
policy, of course, is wasteful because people will want to be togeth- 
er. And this is a free country. So I might have to suffer when I go 
to Virginia to be with my sister, say, if I were a refugee, but I 
would rather take the suffering than be separated from my sister. 

I just saw two Cambodian children that took a bus and left the 
unaccompanied minor program in Nebraska to come here and be 
with their sister. They were punished because thev had left that 
unaccompanied minor program. Therefore, when they came here, 
they were not a part of the unaccompanied minor program, which 
meant that you would be supported and allowed to go to school 
until you're 21. 

Chairman Miller. The requirement was they be separated from 
a member of their family? 



Ms. Cook. Exactly. Then the second policy is to discourage 
second day migrations. That is at the convenience, for people who 
have received a lot of money, to provide services for refugees be- 
cause they don't want to plan for— really, we would like very much 
for you to look into the amount of money that has been spent on 
the refugees and us being blamed for that cost. Actually, it doesn't 
get to the people. Now the money is given directly to the local 
counties which makes it even more difficult for the community to 
be involved at all. 

Chairman Miller. I assume I am correct that there has been a 
tremendous secondary migration from the original settlements of 
the refugees; is that not correct? 
Ms. Cook. Pardon me?r 

Chairman Miller. There has been, in fact, substantial secondary 
migrations since their first destination; is that, right? 
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Ms. Cook. Yes; but what I meant was it was not only inconven- 
ient for the refugee, it makes it a topey-tui vey kind of affair for the 
Government, because people need it to be together in order to even 
assimilate to American society. Yet there is a very large secondary 
migration movement, and yet we have not been able to ask the 
Government to do anything about this to hek us. 

For some reason, ethnic communities were looked at as a barrier 
for assimilation into American society, but it has been proven that 
it isn't true. Witb the Cubans or Hungarians or even the earlier 
immigrants, that when you first come here you do need your own 
ethnic community. Actually, it is your own ethnic community that 
gives you the job, even though you don't have English or you don't 
know the peoole in the society. 

This year, for the first time, the Office of Refugee Resettlement 
is trying to experiment with some kind of program to encourage 
secondary migration, but actually discourage the people that have 
found each other to go away from each other. Their goal is to take 
people out of the Washington metropolitan area, or out of Califor- 
nia, back to Minnesota, wherever that is, and you spend money 
doing that You know, we just felt that because of the fact we did 
not come here with political unity, we did not have any leaders, it 
has been very difficult for us to speak to anyone about our needs. 

Chairman Miller* So the Vietnamese community initially wants 
to settle together, like other Asian groups, and then obviously the 
second generation has moved elsewhere? In my area in the San 
Francisco Bay area, Asians are fairly widely dispersed, although 
certainly many of them found Chinatown and San Francisco a com- 
forting fact when they first came here. 

Ms. Cook. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. You think it's transitional? 

Ms. Cook. Yes; also, at most, one generation. I think I agree with 
my black bothers and sisters who spoke before you here, that a lot 
of it depends on the economic situation for us. In many ways we 
have to congregate in one place so we learn where the jobs are or 
how to go to work, or to get the jobs. If people are educated, given 
the kind of talent that they car compete in the larger society, 
people would not mind dispersing or living like everybody else. 

Chairman Mtt.t.kr, Thank you very much. tj 

We tnank the entire paael, and If you would thank Mr. Vu for 
his time, we appreciate it very much, and also Miss Trang for her 
time. \ 

Ms. Cook. Thank you for having us. 

Chairman Miller. The committee stands adjourned. ' 
[Whereupon, at 1:20 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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A Kind of Discordant Harmony: 
Issues in Assimilation 



More so than in most other societies, the assimilation of 
minorities has been a subject of burning interest in the United 
States. Attempts to define it, measure it, explain it, and in- 
fluence it have given rise to that most American of academic 
disciplines, the sociology of assimilation. 

In most societies, assimilation is a matter of concern primari- 
ly to the minority. In those societies that are receptive to 
assimilated members of the minority, the major problem for 
the elders of the minority group is how to minimize cultural 
loss over the course of generations. Minority leaders constantly 
search for that elusive point when their group's members have 
assimilated sufficiently to partake of the opportunities found 
only in the economic and social mainstream, but are not yet 
detaching themselves emotionally from the culture of origin 
and endangering its survival. 

In closed societies, those that offer their minority members 
no rewards in return for assimilation, the likelihood of losing 
minority cultures is much diminished. In those countries, the 
minority leadership's major responsibility is to find entry to the 
broader opportunities of the mainstream society, without un- 
leashing anti-minority sentiments. 

In both receptive and closed societies, the burdens and 
anxieties of adjustment are carried almost entirely by the 
minorities. The majority societies, secure in their position and 
confident of their cultural relevance, are largely oblivious to 
the painful cultural struggles going on within their minority 
communities. 

But in the United States, as in few other countries, the 
majority is intimately involved in and even responsible for 
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assimilating minorities. In this sense, the experience is unique- 
ly shared between the majority and the minority. Our national 
identity was shaped by our immigrant fathers and grandfathers 
and by their adjustment to those who came here before them, 
just as surely as that of our children and grandchildren will be 
shaped by immigrants coming today and by their adaptation to 
us. Both immigration and assimilation have defined our history 
and bur sense of ourselves as Americans. 

And as long as large numbers of immigrants continue to 
settle in our midst, their adjustment and that of their young will 
continue to be a subject of serious interest to the American 
public. 

The Expectation of Anglo Conformity 

Hie degree of cultural assimilation which American society 
has expected of immigrants has changed significantly over 
time. These expectations have ranged from full conformity to 
English norms in the colonial and early national periods, to the 
melting pot model formulated, during the large immigration 
waves in the early years of this century, to the later reaction of 
cultural pluralism and its present manifestation as the "salad 
bowl." 1 

The current political debate, in which the assimilation of 
culturally different groups is equated with intimidation and 
coercion, tends to obscure the fact that bilingualism and 
biculturalism actually have had a very short history as philo- 
sophic movements in this country. In the colonial and national 
periods of the United States, the English impulse was toward 
neither assimilation nor toleration of those with cultuial dif- 
ferences. The overwhelming sentiment was instead what we 
may call European; it combined suspicion of the outsider with 
conditional forebearance of him, and had only limited pro- 
visions for the culturally variant to enter fully into the polity. 
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Colonists insisted upon Anglo conformity. English colonists 
assumed that native American Indians were neither to be 
assimilated into English culture nor to be treated as equal 
participants in the English colonies. They were, rather, sep- 
arate nations with which the E nglish either had a treaty or were 
at war., The French and Spanish colonists on this continent 
were treated similarly; 

Duringthe national period there was indeed increased non- 
English immigration into the former English colonies of the 
United States. But this immigration was small, probably not 
more than ten thousand people in any one year, and it was 
scattered throughout the states. 

It should be conceded that the relatively large migration of 
Germans into Pennsylvania worried the framers of the Con- 
stitution. German migrants were not assimilating rapidly into 
English culture. They established German-language schools 
for their children and published German-language news- 
papers. Though in most other respects they were quite com- 
patible with those of English stock, they clung to the German 
language with determination. But Germans were a minor pro- 
blem; there were simply not that many of them. There didn't 
hav^ to be a national social decision over whether to assimilate 
them into 4 Anglo-American culture or to exclude them 
altogether from American culture. And the "problem of the 
Germans" was unique throughout the national period. 



The United States was not confronted with a significant flow 
of non-English speakers other than Germans until the 1880 s, 
and the reaction toward these foreign language speakers in- 
itially followed the earlier pattern: rejection of their foreign- 
ness combined with a provisional willingness to accept them if 
they became thoroughly assimilated. But the heavy immigra- 
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tion of many southern and eastern Europeans from the 1890 s 
through the 1910's eventually resulted in a different, an 
identifiably American, attitude toward the strangers in our 
midst. Israel Zangwill's plays about Jewish immigrants to the 
United States, Children of the Ghetto, Dreamers of the Ghet- 
to, and The Melting Pot, produced between 1892 and 1903, 
came to symbolize the change and gave us an enduring 
metaphor. America, ran the new mythology, was a place where 
people of many nationalities and many languages could come 
together and live in a land of discordant harmony while they 
assimilated to the national norm. People of many cultures 
could shed their old mores and tongues, learn the new ways 
and new language of the- new country, and become a new 
people, not just 'an extension of the English colonies. 

For newcomers, this positive mytfepromised easier accept- 
ance in the new country and illuminated a path of achievement 
which, led toward that acceptance. For native American^ it 
showed how Jtolerance for the newcomers' differences could 
eventually help the process of their Americanization. Coming 
to America meant entering into a covenant: the immigrant 
would learn English and a skill useful in the United States, and 
he would participate in our political system by becoming a 
citizen and voter. In return, he would be accepted as a political 
equal, and his temporary differences from native-born Amer- 
icans would be tolerated. Zangwill's title permanendy labeled 
this contract, this pattern of assimilation and toleration,"as "the 
melting pot."*It lasted for well over a half^century, from some- 
time before the turn of the century until the 1960s. And 
though it has come under constant political attack since the 
1960 s, most Americans'are still committed to the melting pot 
as the most 'viable principle for integrating immigrants into a 
society ever renewed by their arrival. 

The melting pot worked because of the expectations of the 
migrants. America was the Promised Land, fhe land where the 
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streets were paved with gold. The typical migrant to the 
United States intended to make his future here and expected to 
sever most of his ties to his home country. Many migrants failed 
to find success in the wide swings and uncertainties of the 
competitive economy, and many disappointed migrants even- 
tually left the United States. Contemporary studies suggest 
that perhaps a third of those who came to this country around 
the turn of the century, during the first peak years of immigra- 
tion, returned to their home countries. 

But return was not the expectation; success was. The mi- 
grant committed a good deal of money to his passage. The 
distance, the difficulty, and the crushing expense of an ocean 
voyage to the United States restricted migration to those who 
were willing to take a very large gamble on achieving a per- 
manent future in this country. The difficulty and the expense of 
communication across the Atlantic tended to wither the ties to 
family and friends left behind in the Old Country. An exchange 
of letters between the United States and Europe was not 
significantly swifter or easier in 1890 or 1900 than it had been in 
the colonial period. 

In return for what seemed a nearly irrevocable commitment 
to life in this country, the migrant received the liberty which 
the new world offered as well as tangible economic rewards. 
The opportunity to participate in a dynamic, growing, 
seemingly limitless economy was open to him — if he learned 
English, learned a skill, and worked hard. And even if he failed 
to find a more comfortable life for himself, he was at least 
confident that his children would do better. 

The United States, too, was rewarded in several ways. First, 
it got cheap labor, workers to clear'the fields as" the frontier 
moved westward and workers to staff the factories which 
opened in urban centers. Second, it received important psy- 
chological gratification from being regarded as the land of 
opportunity, the land to which people wished to migrate. The 
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accommodation of migrants which the melting pot symbolized 
was essential to the self-image of the United States as a land of 
opportunity and freedom. And, at first almost against its will, 
the United States started to appreciate and enjoy the pungent 
mixture of cultures which its migrants brought to it. By becom- 
ing more open and welcoming to the cultural contributions of 
migrants, the United States gained richness of color and tex- 
ture for its own. Melting pot immigration brought a new 
cosmopolitanism to America that softened the austerity that 
had long been a cultural norm. 

The Rise of Cultural Pluralism 

j 

Though the cultural climate must have been more congenial ^ 
for newcomers during the era of the melting pot than in the i 
days of Anglo-conformity, many did not accept the "melting" i 
process gracefully. The notion that immigrants must abrogate "! 
their ancestral loyalties and undergo a gradual process of com- 
plete cultural metamorphosis in America was first academically 
challenged by Horace Kallen in 1915. Kallen was a H*jrvard- 
educated professor of philosophy of Jewish descent. He ad- 
vanced the concept of "cultural pluralism" as the organizing 
principle most befitting American nationality. Cultural plural- . „4 

ism, Kallen said, would encourage the maintenance of the 
individual s ethnic group ties and culture of origin; the Amer- 
ican nation would be an amalgam of its many separate cultural 
parts. 

Until the 1960s, the melting pot and cultural pluralism may 
have been somewhat in intellectual opposition, but in practice 
they complemented each other quite well. Melting pot ideolo- 
gy did not demand a total meltdown, and tolerated a full range 
of melting rates. By acknowledging that immigrant cultures 
had valuable contributions to add to the pot, it left space and 
time for a variety of cultural expressions to flourish. 
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Tossing In The Salad Bowl 
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In the 1960 s, there was a revolution in the unwritten pact 
between Americans and the aliens who came here. This revolu- 
tion did not begin at the volition of new immigrants. It began, 
rather, in the civil rights movement of black Americans. While 
generation after generation of migrants had come to the United 
States and assimilated, native-born American Negroes had not 
been readily accepted into the body politic. The physical dis- 
tinctiveness of blacks and their history of slavery in the United 
States had acted as barriers, keeping white Americans from 
extending to them the acceptance they granted to white mi- 
grants. Blacks whose families had been thoroughly America- 
nized for generations were not accorded the toleration or the 
basic rights of citizenship which were extended to first- 
generation European migrants. 

In the 1960 s, the painfully slow progress toward full civil 
rights for blacks provoked a reaction against this rejection. 
There were variations within this outgrowth of the civil rights 
movement, denoted as "black rights," "black pride," or even 
"black separatism," but they all emphasized both their dif- 
ferences from white Americans and the virtue of being dif- 
ferent. In fact, at the height of the black pride movement, it 
was common to be proud only of these distinguishing charac- 
teristics. 

The black pride movement provided a model and a basis 
upon which other ethnic groups could build. Hispanic Pride, 
Native American Pride, Asian Pride, Polish Pride — la gener- 
al, Ethnic Pride — is an invention of the 1960's and 1970's. 
Certainly, ethnically identifiable neighborhoods existed prior 
to this period; and ethnic celebrations based on religious or 
national holidays preceded these decades, as did exaggerated 
expressions of the value of being Irish, or Italian, or whatever. 
But what has been different about the last two decades has 
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been the shift in relative importance which was accorded to 
being "American," as opposed to belonging to a distinct racial, 
cultural, or ethnic subgroup in American society. 

While Kallen asked that minority cultures be given tolerance 
and understanding, the Ethnic Pride Movement demanded 
that they be accorded equivalent standing in the society. This 
was, in effect, a. demand that the United States become a 
multicultural society as a matter of conscious public policy. 
There was no longer to be an officially sanctioned culture, 
loosely based on the heritage and language of the Republic's 
founders. 

The melting pot would no longer serve as the model of 
American society and accommodation to it. It would be re- 
placed by the 'salad bowl," a metaphor that conveys a mixture 
in which the elements combine without losing their individual 
character. 2 A carrot exchanges flavor with a sticl of celery in a 
stew, but remains distinctive in a salad. A thin dressing, in the 
salad metaphor, is- all chat is necessary to unite the many 
different ingredients ar d to reduce friction between them. 

Barriers to Assimilation 

In the era of the salad bowl, the majority culture of the 
United States faces serious challenges to its chosen mission of 
continually reintegrating itself through the assimilation of its 
new immigrants. Along with the rejection of the meltingpot, a 
combination of powerful forces are at work weakening the 
impulse towards assimilation: 

• immigration (combined legal and illegal) is at the highest 
level in our history; 

• for the first time, a majority of migrants speak just one 
language — Spanish. This majority concentration of Span- 
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ish speakers among new migrants has already lasted for 
more than a decade and promises to continue for the 
foreseeable future; 

• the nearness of the countries from which many Spanish- 
speaking migrants come, and the relative convenience 
and low cost of travel and telephone communications, 
ensure that many new migrants will maintain their ties 
with their home countries; 

• the pattern of concentrated settlement of Spanish- 
speaking migrants in this country creates Spanish- 
speaking enclaves in some cities, a few cities in which 
Spanish is the dominant language, and entire regions of 
this country in which Spanish is already a viable language; 

• the growth of Spanish-language communications within 
the United States enables migrants who prefer not to 
speak English to receive their information and entertain- 
ment solely in Spanish while they live in the United 
States. They are served by an ever expanding radio and 
television Spanish language network, and by major Eng- 
lish language networks eager to use new technologies to 
provide Spanish translations of regular programs; 

• the growth of a distinctly Hispanic consumer market has 
made it profitable, not only for ethnically oriented prod- 
ucts but also for mainline goods and services, to advertise 
in Spanish; 

• the change toward a more sluggish economy, marked by 
chronic job shortages, has lessened the certainty of eco- 
nomic rewards for English-language proficiency; 
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• the presence of a vocal Hispanic leadership which gives lip 
service to the need of Hispanics to learn English while 
excoriating any practical English-language instruction 
that does not also reinforce the native language; 

• the definition of the inability to speak English as prima 
facie evidence of membership in a disadvantaged and 
discriminated-against group entitled to affirmative action 
benefits, has rewarded limited English-language ability; 

• the breakdown of institutional support for assimilation, 
symbolized by the growth of bilingual education and bilin- 
gual voting and the controversy surrounding seemingly 
innocuous Congressional proposals to recognize English 
as the official language of the United States, has eroded 
the moral position of those who urge the integration of 
Spanish speakers into an English-language nation. 

The Available Evidence on Assimilation 

In view of these impediments to assimilation, is there any 
reliable evidence to indicate that today's immigrants are not 
assimilating into our society as rapidly as previous migration 
streams? There were, after all, widespread complaints against 
the first generations of Italians and Eastern Europeans — 
claims that they were obviously indigestible lumps which 
would never melt in the melting pot. Looking back on this 
rhetoric, we see that the complaints originated in the dif- 
ficulties any society has in dealing with the first generation of 
any group of migrants. The pessimistic predictions of the peri- 
od proved baseless — the children and grandchildren of those 
settlers have been thoroughly woven into the fabric of our 
national life for decades. 
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In the search for answers about the workings of the assimila- 
tive process today, we can draw upon information from several 
studies of Spanish-speaking migrants which have appeared in 
the last few years. Regrettably, there has been no comparable 
output of studies on other migrant groups, even of those which 
have been sizeable. 

In reviewing these studies, our first and most important 
question is whether Spanish-speaking immigrants are reluc- 
tant to identify themselves as Americans. We are, after all, able 
to tolerate wide disparities among the life styles, languages, 
and even ideals of people who have made an emotional and 
political commitment to being American. But those who have a 
basic reluctance or inability to identify themselves as part of 
this polity inspire less tolerance in us. Following are some of 
the available study results on this and related questions. 

John A. Garcia s "Political Integration of Mexican Immi- 
grants: Explorations into the Naturalization Process" (Inter- 
national Migration Review, Vol. 15, No. 4, Winter 1981) exam- 
ines several earlier studies of the political integration of Mex- 
ican immigrants into U.S. society since 1920. Garcia reports 
that annual rates of naturalization for Mexican-origin migrants 
varied between 3.89 to 5.88 percent, as opposed to 30.23 to 
50.57 percent for non-Mexicans, and that "consistently few 
Mexicans choose to become naturalized when they satisfy the 

eligibility requirements The average rate of naturalization 

is one-tenth that of other immigrants' naturalization rates, and 
this pattern has not changed significantly over the years." 3 
Garcia s review of the reasons for such low levels of naturaliza- 
tion found that the most significant one was simply that many 
Mexican migrants didn't identify themselves as American; 
"Not too surprisingly, the most 'critical' variable for Mexican- 
born respondents proved to be the extent of social identity with 
being American (or not identifying as an American). . . . 
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Individuals with continued attachments to Mexico are more 
than likely to remain non-naturalized." 4 

An important, though limited, study by James W. Lamare 
was published in International Migration Review in 1982. 
Lamare, an English sociologist, began with the assumption 
that "At the core of political integration is widespread popular 
psychological identification with the political system. Without 
a stwng sense of political community within the population, 
the persistence of the political system is in doubt. 

To test the identification of Mexican-Americans with the 
United States, he studied seven hundred Mexican-American 
children aged nine through fourteen residingin El Paso, Texas, 
in 1978. The children represented first through fifth generation 
immigrants. What he found is disturbing. "Overall, Mexican- 
American children, regardless of generation, show only limited 
commitment to the American political community. To be sure, 
each generation professes a preference for living in the United 
States, but only the mixed and second generation consider this 
to be the best country. None of the five cohorts prefers the 
label 'American' over identification tags more reflective of their 
national origin. Lastly, no generation exhibits a strong sense of 
trust in others. The ambivalence toward the United States, 
the reluctance to break with the country of origin — these seem 
to persist through the generations. 

This detachment is seen again in the 1983 Hispanic Policy 
Development Project survey of elected and appointed Hispan- 
ic officials. The survey found that the low percentage of voter 
turnout among Hispanics was a major concern of these officials, 
as could be expected — 68 percent rated it as either a serious cr 
a very serious problem. Interestingly, the officials did not 
blame this low voter turnout on several alternative explana- 
tions which were offered by the survey: discrimination, an 
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Hispanic "tradition of individualism," or differences among 
Hispanic groups. Instead, the report notes: "Several respon- 
dents offered similar explanations of why voting rates are lower 
among Puerto Ricans than among other Hispanics. One man, 
an advisor in the mayor's office in New York City, put it this 
way. '[Puerto Ricans] feel that they are here as transients. 
Because of that, there's no reason to get involved. Because they 
^ think they are only going to be here for a while, they don't think 

f of legislation as being important to them." 7 

The Southwest Voter Registration Education Project of San 
Antonio, Texas, and the Hispanic Population Studies Program 
of the Center for Mexican- American Studies at the University 

> of Texas at Austin are cooperating on a series of studies of the 

Mexican-American electorate. One of their published works 

^ has found a high degree of political alienation among Mexican- 

American citizens. Over 71 percent of their citizen respon- 
dents agreed* with the statement that "politics is too com- 
plicated," and fewer than 32 percent ever attempted to talk 
others into voting a certain way. They also found an extremely 
strong correlation between English-language ability and 
alienation from political involvement: "First, Spanish mono- 
linguals participate less, regardless of age, on all measures of 
political involvement. . . . Second, Spanish monolinguals ~ 
regardless of age — are less interested in politics and generally 
more alienated from the political system than are bilinguals and 
English monolinguals. . . . Third, Spanish monolinguals — 
both younger and older — are less likely to identify with one of 
the two major political parties than are English speakers." 8 

The Miami Herald conducted an extensive survey of Dade 
County, Florida, residents in October and November of 1983. 
It fourd that an overwhelming majority — 78 percent — of 
Cuban- Americans in Miami wanted official brochures and 
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signs to be printed in Spanish. It also found that only 39 percent 
of Cuba**- Americans said they frequently had a social conversa- 
tion, ate together, or played sports together with people of 
other races or ethnic backgrounds — well below the 50 percent 
of Dade County whites and blacks who answered that question 
affirmatively. On the other hand, the paper noted in its gener- 
ational breakdown of Cuban-American attitudes that younger 
members of the group supported official bilingual material by a 
somewhat smaller percentage, 64 percent, and that nearly two 
thirds of them said they socialized with non-Cubans, compared 
with only a third of those over 35 years old. 9 

The May 1984 issue of Hispanic Business surveyed one 
hundred Hispanic U.S. "influentials," including corporation 
executives, chosen by its editors. That survey found that 70 
belonged to more than one group which fostered cultural 
identity. Sixteen belonged to only one cultural identity organ- 
ization, and only 14 belonged to none. The reinforcement from 
these groups must be effective: 68 Hispanic influentials said 
they were equally Hispanic and American; 23 felt more His- 
panic than American, and only 9 felt predominantly American. 
It should be noted that 79 of the respondents were American by 
birth. 10 

Another study of the Hispanic elite yielded Similar con- 
clusions. A 1983 survey of the "Hispanic Business Agenda", 
commissioned by the Coca-Cola Company, was carried out by 
The Cultural Communications Group. The Group reported 
that its "results indicate that corporate representatives should 
use Spanish when speaking with Hispanic retailers and small 
business persons. Roughly half claimed no language prefer- 
ence, while 43 percent preferred Spanish. Only 4 percent 

actually reported a preference for English In Miami, many 

of the Hispanic leaders preferred Spanish because they spoke 
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little or no English. In this market it appears that even the 
leaders must be reached via the Spanish language." 11 

The only longitudinal survey of the Hispanic general public 
which has used the same questions and survey methods con- 
sistently covers a short period of time. Yankelovich, Skelly & 
White; a nationally known marketing research firm, conducted 
a study of the Hispanic market for SIN, the Spanish Inter- ** 
national Network, in 1981 and again in 1984. It found that "In 
1984, compared with 1981, more Hispanics think of them- 
selves as Hispanics first, and Americans second." 12 

National Allegiance/Orientation 

1981 1984 

"Hispanic first, American second 46% 50% 

"Equally Hispanic and American 42% 36% 

"American first, Hispanic second..." 12% 14% 



It also found that 'There was a significant increase in the 
desire to perpetuate Hispanic traditions through succeeding 
generations. 3 

"We should pass on to our children a sense of belonging to our 
religious and national tradition." 

1981 1984 

Agree/Strongly agree 89% 94% 
Strongly Agree 37% 46% 



While the Spanish language is becoming the most important 
mechanism for preserving Hispanic culture/identity, most 
other traditions associated with Hispanic culture are seen as 
weakening. 
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1984 


% 
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81 


84 


51 


53 


58 


52 


53 


47 


54 


49 


50 


43 


41 


37 


46 


36 


42 


28 


48 


28 
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Aspects of Culture or Traditions Most Important to Preserve 

Total Hispanics 



The Spanish Language 
Religion/church 

Care or respect for elders (net) 
Respect for eiders or parents 
(stay with family) 
Music 

Commitment to family 
Holidays and celebrations 
Food and beverages 
Love for life or know how to 
enjoy life 
Art and literature 

"From 1981 to 1984," Yankelovich, Skelly & White report, 
"there is no sign of increased commitment to mastery of Eng- 
lish, at the possible expense of Spanish; the commitment to 
Spanish is stronger if anything." 1 * 

Language Goals of Hispanics 

1981 1984 

Bilingualism 79% 74% 

Fluency in Spanish 14% 20% 

Fluency in English 7% 6% 



Finally, a very extensive study on the U.S. Hispanic Market 
1984 by the Strategy Research Corporation of Miami, New 
York, and San Juan, examines the trends and concludes that: 

Assimilation has been slow because of the large numbers 
of recent arrivals and will never equal the absorption of 
other earlier groups of immigrants for several reasons: 
The importance of multi-language capabilities, pride of 
individual roots and heritage, increased flow of tourists 
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and business between the United States and Latin 
America, the ability to return home, and the proximity 
of Latin countries. 

Recent studies indicate that there is an increasing use 
of the Spanish language in the U.S., especially in the 
Miami area. With increased use of the language, the 
probability of assimilation decreases. 16 

It seems fair to say that the polls uniformly show that 
Hispanic-Americans prefer to associate with and to be 
approached by Spanish-speakers in personal and business rela- 
tionships and that Hispanics are highly ambivalent about mak- 
ing a commitment to political identification with this country. 
Yet many of these studies, it must be pointed out, have been 
conducted for commercial interests: their conclusions are per- 
haps too comfortably congruent with the case that there is an 
established and separate Spanish market that must be reached 
in its own tongue. 

When these polls' conclusions are stated so bluntly, they 
seem to be at odds with other, more anecdotal evidence. They 
make light of the trend toward Americanization which — per- 
haps only as a matter of faith — we believe must still be taking 
place. The best evidence, perhaps, of the continued assimila- 
tive power of America may be the fiery young Hispanic leaders 
who, in halting Spanish, exhort new immigrants to hold on to 
their separate identity — and who lobby Congress for the new 
multicultural society in impeccable English. 

Assimilation and Discrimination 

The studies we have reviewed strongly suggest that the 
assimilative process is slowing down, and point to the possibil- 
ity of an alternative society, operating in another language, 
arising within ours. This is clearly good news for the advocates 
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of the "salad bowl" school of cultural pluralism like Professor of 
Spanish Robert Cordova, who recently wrote: 'To prepare 
American youth for the America and world of the not-too- 
distant future, the present monolingual, monocultural An- 
glocentric public education system must be replaced by a 
multilingual, multicultural, pluralistic one. . . . The Hispanic 
population is becoming larger and Hispanic culture is becom- 
ing stronger. . . . American society and ideas of old no longer 
exist. " 17 

This vision of America would not be without its attractions — 
if people could feel comfortable and function easily while con- 
tinually criss-crossing cultural borders. But in truth this bal- 
ancing act is very unsettling, and few can perform it gracefully 
on a sustained basis. Cultural pluralism is inherently unstable 
over time. It is not an organizing principle for a society; but 
rather a phase from which it must move either toward greater 
•integration or toward fragmentation. The individual caught 
between cultures must also move forward toward the main- 
stream culture of the host society, or retreat from it into 
uncomfortable alienation. 

The process of individual assimilation is not easy, and it can 
often be unpleasant. The individual immigrant who assimilates 
does experience a sense of loss and, at times, a sense of being 
lost. It is this individual pain which gives the reaction against 
assimilation its force and which gives champions of the multi- 
cultural state tiieir emotional sway. The discomfort of children 
learning a new language through immersion and the bewilder- 
ment of adults getting a first job in a technological society can 
be interpreted as complaints against the inhospitality of the 
new country and harnessed as the energy to run ethnic organi- 
zations. 

The host society has two possible responses when confronted 
with the resentment of migrants: in the past, America retained 
confidence in the value of its own culture and in the validity of 
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immigrants' assimilating to it; at present, however, America 
seems bent on creating a system which will lessen the need for 
migrants to assimilate. ' 

In the United States, the natural and inescapable pain of 
assimilation has been confused with the actual discrimination 
which has been practiced upon blacks in our society. But the 
process of assimilation is not discrimination. The difficulties 
encountered by those who are in the throes of assimilation 
cannot be helped by anti-discrimination remedies. 

Some of the large income differential between whites and 
blacks in the United States is undoubtedly due to discrimina- 
tion, for example. -But the lesser wages earned by Hispanics 
who are unfamiliar with English are a result not of discrimina- 
tion but of their lesser ability to function in this country. This is 
not to deny that there is actual discrimination against Hispanics 
in the United States, of course; it is merely to point out that the 
difficulties of migrants must be distinguished from the dis- 
abilities suffered by the victims of discrimination. (There is no 
significant wage differential between white Americans and 
Hispanics who have good English-language skills.) 

It is politically useful, however, for ethnic leaders to confuse 
the beneficent motivations behind assimilation with racism, to 
erect a wall of separatism around their particular group by a 
false analogy to discrimination against blacks. Because the 
problems of assimilation have been confused with discrimina- 
tion, the United States has responded to the ethnic pride 
movement not by asserting the value of American culture and 
the rewards of assimilating to it, but by encouraging a pattern of 
cultural separatism. We have become vulnerable to the argu- 
ment that the pain of assimilation is not the inevitable cost, the 
price of moving from one culture to another, but rather a social 
wrong visited upon migrants by a needlessly cruel society. 

The bilingual education movement and bilingual voting laws 
originated in the mistaken belief that the difficulties of assimila- 
tion were the result of social discrimination, and that the path 
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of migrants in the United States could be smoothed not by 
requiring (and assisting) them to adapt to their new country, 
but by altering the country to fit them. But this course ul- 
timately leads to a dead end. The dominant culture in the 
United States will be changed by new migrants — it always has 
been — but it will not shift so radically, so swiftly, and so 
completely that new migrants need not adapt to it. 

The truly open and accepting society will work hard to 
facilitate the assimilation and integration of immigrants into 
itself; it will not create special exemptions, special ghettos 
designed to isolate immigrants and preserve their differences. 
Bilingual education programs can isolate non-English- 
speaking children for years within special classes; bilingual 
voting programs can encourage non-English-speaking adults 
not to enter into the mainstream of political discussion and 
debate. They are the programs and symbols of a country which 
has chosen to divide itself, to adapt to and preserve division, 
rather than to integrate and be whole. 

There is a fine line between cultural enrichment, to be 
gained from our many immigrant streams, and cultural chaos. 
One cannot precisely identify the point at which one becomes 
the other, but, when we meet the demand for equality of 
immigrant languages and acceptance of uncertain loyalties, we 
have definitely passed the point of enrichment. 

If we abandon the basic direction of this country's melting 
pot, its acceptance and integration of migrants from other 
cultures, and continue in the direction of separation and divi- 
sion, the future of American unity becomes problematic. The 
clearly stated goal of American society must be the integration 
of ethnic minorities within the mainstream culture of this 
country. The current course of unwise governmental policies 
in support of separatism and division is not inalterable. It can 
be changed. 

If it is, we shall all benefit. 
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k- 
9 

* * In a total work force of five hundred and twenty five million 

* 

fi Black women, 14.6 percent are In managerial positions and professional 

fx 

K specialities This Is a higher percentage than for Black males, where 

only 9*8 pen ant hold such positions In the labor force. Yet, both 
Black females and males lag behind whites; 21 percent of white females 
and 23 percent of white males have attained those occupational 
positions (Bureau of the Census, 1983). While employment patterns 
have changed over the century, high labor force participation rates 
and strong representation among the ranks of Black professionals have 
characterized employment for Black women. Most Black women face 
unemployment, underemployment, or work In low wage clerical, sales, 
and service occupations. In light of these realities • the minority of 
educated, professional Black women stand out In sharp contrast. As a 
consequence, the successes of these women are frequently exaggerated 
and rarely placed within a context of racial and sex discrimination. 

In their Introduction to But Some of Us Are Brave , Gloria Hull 
and Barbara Smith warn: 

A descriptive approach to the lives of Black women, a "great 
Black women** In history or literature approach, or any 
traditional male-identified approach will not result in 
Intellectually groundbreaking or politically transforming 
work. We cannot change our lives by teschlng solely about 
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"exceptions" to the ravages of white-male oppression. Only 
through exploring the experiences of supposedly "ordinary** 
Black women whose "unexceptional" actions enabled us and the 
race to survive, will we be able to begin to develop an over- 
view and en analytical framework for understanding the lives 
of Afro-Aawrlcan women (1982, p. *oci-xxll). ; 
There Is no group of Black women, outside the ellt£ of Harriet Tubman* 
Sojourner Truth* Ida Wells-Barnett end Mary Bethune* more subject to 
"exceptlcnellsm" perspectives than Black professional women* They are 
assumed to tiave mow. ' through the cracks of racism and sexism to 
prestigious employment (Epstein* 1973). There are myths about the 
ease with which Black women achieve success* In the face of mis- 
perceptions and the continued growth of the Black olddle class* there 
Is e need for theoretical work which places their achievements within 
a broader context. Such a perspective would explicate how they are 
restrained by racial and sexual barriers* It would also highlight how 
oppression differentially affecta poor* working class and middle class 
Black women and profeaalonal Black and white women* 

This paper begins that effort b* drawing upon the class- 
differentiated colonial perspective developed by Mario £arrera (1979) 
In his work on Chlcenos* f Like Barrera's subjects, middle class Blacks 
enjoy certain occupational benefits and have greater resources than 
their working clsss counterparts. Those resources Include increased 
housing options* sccess to Improved educational setting, better 
medical care and so forth* Yet, racism Is still s major fsctor 
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in Chelr lives. This Is Indicated In Che ways Blacks form a 
subordinate segment of the middle class. 

Black people have fever life choices than whites In the same 
class position. This Is especially tzae for Black females. Blocked 
acceSs Into many traditional "female** occupations forced Black women 
to seek alternatives. The only significant nobility channel for those 
with the opportunity was higher education. Both In direct and 
Indirect ways, racism spurred the growth of a small group of Black 
professional women. As Black woaea completed their educational 
training, they found that both racism and sexism shaped the nature of 
professional employment for them. This paper uses historical research 
and sociological studies of* the Black community to detail the 
segmentation of Black professions! women. Historically, Black 
professional women have only found significant professional options In 
two sectors: Independent agencies and employers In the Black 
community, and the public sector > In both cases, they worked as 
"colonized professionals'* In capacities where the majority of their 
cxlenta were people- of color. Institutionalized discrimination 
limited employment options for them to Inside the internal colony. 
Until recently, professional employment outside the Black community, 
which was opened to whiles with comparable education and training, was 
closed to Blacks. 

Patterns of racial stratification are evident In the genesis of 
this segment of employed women, their development throughout the 
twentieth century, and today. The dependency of Black professional 
females on these two job sectors has had a profound Impact on their 
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growth. Early In the certury, Halted access to public sector jobs 
kept the cadre of Black professional women small . The New Deal and 
Civil Rights movement enabled more Black women to gain access to 
public sector jobs. This development, heralded as a major 
breakthrough In employment discrimination, Is viewed differently 
today — when It appears as Ir Black professional women cannot get out 
of public sector employment. Data from the 1980 census will be used to 
Illustrate that the majority of Black professional women continue to 
serve a predominantly Black clientele In a few occupational positions: 
teachers, social workers, counselors, librarians, nurses and other 
traditionally female professions. The minority of Black women who 
enter traditionally male professions, also tend to be ghettolzed in 
the public defenders office, city run hospitals, dental clinics, and 
minority relations for corporate firms. These patterns illustrate the 
persistence of racial stratification, even in the development of a 
Black middle class. 

Black Women and Employment Discriminatio n 

Ve will begin an exploration of the unexceptional lives of 
professional Black women with a look at their history. At the turn of 
the century, white women — both American born and immigrants-left paid 
employment when they married (Kessler-Harrls, 1982). Yet, Black women 
found no refuge from the labor market in matrimony. The racism of the 
day limited their husbands' job options to manual -service work. The 
low wages paid to Black males kept Black females— as daughters and 
wives— on the job (Kessler-Harrls, 1982; Pleck, 1979). While they 'fere 
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forced by economic circumstances to work, only a few occupations were 
open to women. Racism even further restricted the occupational 
movement of Blade females* Because Black females had fewer occupa- 
tional choices than white women , thus, they were relegated to the 
lowest of women's jobs* In the early part of the century many were 
8 till on the farm, but as they sought paid employment, the majority 
could only find jobs as private household workers and laundry workers 
(Katzman, 1978; Kessler-Harris, 1982). 

At the beginning of the 20th century, domestics employment was 
the most common occupation for all women (Katzman, 1978). But very 
quickly ethnic and racial patterns emerged. Industrialization created 
new job opportunities for women. They found employment in light 
manufacturing* especially the garment and textile industries, 
canneries and meat packing houses* Many white immigrant women — 
especially single daughters — filled these positions (Tentler, 1979). 
American born white women moved into newly created clerical and sales 
jobs, as veil as kindergarten and normal school teaching. As American 
born white women abandoned domestic work, their positions were filled 
by immigrant and Black women. Over time, many white immigrant women 
8 lowly moved out of private household work and into operative, 
clerical and salea jobs.. Nationwide, Black women remained crapped in 
domestic work until World War II (Katzman, 1978). Kenneth Kusmer's 
consent 8 about Cleveland demonstrate the trend which was common of 
many Northern and some southern cities. 

Prior to World War I, the position of black women was not 
unique, since a large proportion of immigrant women were 
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also aired in lowpaying domestic work. But between 1910 and 
1920 foreign-born women began for the first tine to obtain 
white-collar employment in sizable numbers, and at the same 
time the proportion of immigrant females working as 
domestics fell from 41 to 25.6 percent (1978, p. 203). 

In conttast, 63 percent of employed Black women in Cleveland were 

domestics in 1920 and this number increased to 69.8 percent in 1930. 

As both females and members of t racial minority, their limited 

options reflected multiple barriers. 

In their research on Chicago during the depression, St. Clair 

Drake and Horace Cayton (1970) identified a "job ceiling," which 

prohibited Blacks from freely competing for positions in the labor 

market. 

The employment policies of individual firms, trade-union 
restrictions, and racial discrimination In training and 
promotion made it exceedingly difficult for them (Blacks) 
to secure employment in the skilled trades, in clerical 
and sales work, and as foremen and manager (Drake and 
Cayton, 1970, p. 112). 
The job ceiling was a factor limiting employment options for both 
males and females. While a tiny number of Blacks In any city would 
achieve occupational mobility, the majority were unable to translate 
their education and talents into better jobs and higher wages. 

Blanket discrimination in the predominantly white private sector 
meant that only a few Black women could convert their high school 
educations into clerical and sales jobs. Drake and Cayton found "most 
of the colored women in clerical and sales work, prior to the Second 
World War were employed in the Black Belt (the Black community) and 
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there were less than 1,500 of then: (1970, p. 258)* Black 
establishments could sustain only a few Black women In white collar 
jobs. Thus, in Chicago, 55.7 percent of employed Black women did 
domestic work in 1930 and this Increased to 34.1 percent by 1940. 
During World War II many Black women entered new Industries and they 
maintained many of those jobs after the war, especially as 
"•em" •skilled workers In canning factories, paper and pulp mills, 
cleaning and pressing establishments and In the garment Industry" 
(Drake and Cay ton, 1970, p. 262)* But they could not make serious 
inroads into clerical and sales work — even though these are 
"traditional women's jobs." their plight Is vividly captured in 
Figure 1 below, developed by Drake and Cayton (1970, p. 259). 



Professional Employment for Blacks 

Before the Civil Rights era, a college education was one means of 
Increasing employment options for Blacks. But as Black professionals 
they *fere limited to two segments of the market: the private sector 
In the Black community and the public sector. First, they served the 
Black community as independent entrepreneurs or as employees of Black 
organizations, churches, business and schools. This was the case for 
most physicians, dentists, ministers, lawyers and college professors. 
In fact, the migration of many Blacks and the development of Northern 
Black ghettos during World- War I did much to promote the growth of 
this tiny elite (Spear. 1967). Thus, the majority of Black physicians 
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were located la cities, where the concentration of Blacks Insured a 

sufficient number of paying patients to keep their offices open 

(Myrdal, 1962). Black college professors were frequently employed at 

private Black colleges and universities, such as Flsk, Lincoln, 

Spelman and so forth. Many ministers held other jobs to supplement 

their earnings, but the most successful of this group served large 

i 

congregations In cities. Many Black lawyers worked In their own small 
firms, but had difficulty supporting themselves because many Black 
clients preferred white attorneys who had more clout In the white 
halls of justice* 

Prior Co World War II, only a few Black women were educated to be 
physicians, lawyers, or college teachers. Thus, few could sustain a 
living as Independent entrepreneurs.; Instead, -Black women working In 
the private sector of the Black community, were typically employed In 
Black organizations or by Black male entrepreneurs as nurses, social 
workers and adalnlstrators. And their numbers were frequently small. 

The second market for Black professionals was the public sector. 
This is the sectoral location for the majority of Black professional 
women, who were overwhelmingly employed as primary and secondary 
school teachers, nurses and social workers. In these traditionally 
female occupations they were unable to sustain themselves as 
Independent entrepreneurs and were dependent upon various levels of 
government (local, state and federal) for their livelihoods. Drake and 
Cayton provide details on Chicago: 

The number and proportion of Negroes employed In minor 

supervisory capacities by government agencies fluctuates. 
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In 1930, there were 161 colored policemen, 120 school- 
teachers, and some 400 colored social workers and their 
activities were confined largely to the Negro community 
(1970, p. 256). 

The development of urban ghettos in the North around World War I, 
aided the growth of this segment of the labor market. As Blacks moved 
North, clustered in densely populated districts, and voted, they became 
powerful constituencies in local urban areas. In the South, public 
sector professional employment- for Blacks was promoted chiefly by the 
need to provide segregated facilities, including schools, public 
health clinics, and human service agencies. On the national level, 
Blacks, as loyal Democrats, were able to participate, (if only in a 
limited way) in the expansion of the federal job sector* Beginning 
with the New Deal, the proportion of federal jobs occupied by Blacks 
has consistently increased (Newman, et. al., 1978). 

Education was the major mobility channel for Blacks, thus it was 
highly valued in the community (Bullock, 1967; Drake and Cayton, 
1970). Yet, there were discriminatory "barriers which relagated Blacks 
to few institutions and few families could afford to send their 
children. In the face of these obstacles, Black parents frequently 
have to make sacrifices ,to provide their children with the educational 
foundation co advance in life (Higginbotham, 1985). E. Wilkins Bock 
(1971) Identified a pattern among rural Black families of sponsoring 
their daughter's quest for higher education. Males had more 
employment options without a college education. Educating females 
afforded the best means to protect females from sexual assaults and 
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abuse because it kept them from working in the homes of white people. 
Whether one accepts the notion of the "farmer's daughter effect" or 
not, there is a long history of co-education and support for higher 
education for both sexes in the Black community* 

For many years a college education and even a high school diploma 
were prized achievements in the Black community. But the educational 
attainment of the Black population has been steadily improving, this 
is especially true since the 1940s. "By 1975, black young men and 
women born after 1940 had completed high school in about the same 
proportion as whites, and many had gone to college" (Newman, et. al., 
1978). 

Prior to the Civil Rights movement, the lack of educational 
opportunities kept the number of * tflack* women in the professions to a 
minority. In wich* decade, since 1940, the percentage of Black women 
employed in professional and managerial positions had remained behind 
white women (See Table 1). But Black women are often singled out for 
special acknowledgement because they are more concentrated in the 
professions than Black men. This contrasts with the experiences of 
white women whose concentration in the professions is less than for 
white men (Kilson, 1977). 



Table 1 About Here 



Barriers to Professional Employment for Black Women 

For most of this century, Black women intent upon securing 
professional training faced serious racial and sex barriers as they 
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challenged their prescribed "places" In Che society. Training and 
employment were often only assured in "all Black" facilities. Yet, 
Black institutions were only able to accommodate a few Blacks and 
within them Black f ei iles were frequently directed to predominantly 
female occupations* Upon the completion of their degrees, they found 
segregation was still a major part of their experiences. In the 
South, Jim Crow legislation created the parameters for all Black 
institutions* Black women taught in segregated schools, nursed in the 
offices of Black doctors and filled other positions within the Black 
community. In the North, rigid racial barriers also promoted the 
development of Black social welfare agencies, hospitals, churches and 
de facto segregated schools (Osofsky, 1971; Spear, 1967). And again, 
Black women -working as professionals would fill the slots In these 
internal colonies* 

It was difficult for Black women to seek professional employment 
outside of these restricted sectors* This was particularly true in 
the North, where many cities lacked predominantly Black institutions. 
There Blacks faced -a severe job celling and discriminatory barriers 
competing with whites In the public sector. This was the case of 
"Cleveland. In the 1920s, the city hospitals of Cleveland served Black 
patients in segregated wards, but "no hospital admitted blacks to 
nursas' training or Internship programs'* (Kusmer, 1978, p. 266). 
Unlike New York City or Chicago, Cleveland never developed a Black 
hospital, even though there was a movement to build such a facility. 
Instead, Blacks appealed to public officials, over the protests of 
white hospital administrators, and demanded changes in the 
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discriminatory policies of the tax-supported city hospital, "In 
September, 1930 five black wooen were admitted to the hospital's 
nuraes' training program. In the following year, the tlrst black 
Intern waa admitted to the staff. The hospital's policy of 
segregating Negro patients also came to an end at this time** (Kusraer, 
1978. p. 267-68). Private hospitals remained unchanged until a later 
period, but opening public facilities to Black professionals was 
certainly monumental. 

The -history of nursing in Cleveland is illustrative of an 
Important fact. Public sector discrimination was particularly 
problematic for Black professional women, because they were 
concentrated In occupations more dependent upon employment in this 
sector than were Black professional men:' . Jane Edna Hunter, a nursa 
who founded the Ehyllis Wheat ley Society (a residence and job training 
center for Black girls), arrived in Cleveland and was unable to 
practice her profession.: There was no place for a "nigger nurse,** 
thus. Hunter devoted her life to human service work (Xusmer, 1978) » 
Other Black wdmen with college de 0 rees found their employment options 
were shaped by the nature and degree, of discriminatory policies in 
the public sector. 

In the South, a number of»public sector jobs were set aside for 
Blacks, because* Jim Crow .policies dictated segregated facilities. 
This was especially true • in the teaching field, where Blacks had a 
monopoly on the jobs, even though 'they were paid less than white 
teachers and taught larger classes in deteriorating facilities 
(Myrdal, 1962). Yet in the North, urban policies with regard to 
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public sector employment for Black professionals was more mixed. 
De facto segregation was frequently the rule for designating where 
children were schooled, but cities varied in whether or not they hired 
Black faculty to staff those facilities. Philadelphia, Gary, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton and other cities hired 
Black teachers and administrators to work with Black pupils (Tyack, 
1974). While this practice had many drawbacks, it did foster 
employment options for Blacks* In New York and Chicago, Blacks had to 
fight for teaching opportunities, but were able to make serious 
inroads Into these professions* Mtny taught in predominantly Black 
institutions, but a few were found in Integrated and predominantly 
white schools* Many other cities hired white teachers to instruct 
Black children, even though they staffed -de facto segregated 
facilities* The presence of discrimination and thQ Jim Crow policies 
had a direct Impact on the numbers of Black professionals* 

Given that the majority of employed Black professionals women 
were teachers, they could either find work or not depending upon the 
specific school policies* This helps 'to explain Hyrdal's (J 962) 
finding in 1930 of only 4.5 percent of full time employed Black worcau 
in professional, technical and kindred workers* Myrdal noted the 
regional variations in employment options: 

In the South, more than 5 percent of the Negro female 
workers were in professional occupations* The 
corresponding figure for the North was less than 3 per cent* 
The main reason, of course, is that the Negro's chances in 
the teaching profession are much smaller in the North than 
in the South (p* 318)* 
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Doxey Vilkerson Identified the number of Black teachers and 
administrators employed in the public school systems of several major 
Northern cities* Ue found that the municipalities with the best 
rmcord for hiring Blacks were those who had lnatltuted a policy of 
hiring Black teachers to teach Black pupils. He also highlighted 
cities with particularly poor records. For example, Detroit had a 
non-whir.e population of 150,790 In 1940, but had .only 80 Black 
professionals In the pubic school aystea. Chicago, whose non-white 
population was 282,244 had nearly four times as many Black teachers 
• and administrators as Detroit. Pittsburgh was another city with 
rigid rfl s criminatory policies. They had only three Black faculty in 
the public achool system with a Black population of 62,423 (Tyack, 
1974, p. 226). 2 

Black prof esalonal. women were at the mercy of auch policies. 
Even if they secured teaching credentials, they could be blocked from 
public school teaching jobs in Northern cities>. This was also the 
case for social workers. There were only a few Black- social welfare 
agencies (many of them supported by white philanthropists), which 
meant there were a limited number of positions for Black social 
workers. The expansion of the welfare state (during the Depression 

and the New Deal) meant new options for Black social workers. But the 
i 

availability of these jobs to Blacks varied according to the 
individual dtiee*. labor policies. In the nursing profession, Black 
women worked with Black physicians and as public health nurses who 
served the Black community. They were frequently barred, from private 
predominantly white hospitals that delivered health care to white 
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people* Myrdal'a research indie* tea that chere "were only 5,600 Negro 
nursea In 1930, constituting less than 2 per cent of the total nuzaber 
of nursea In the United States" (1962; p. 325). 

The cinority of Black women able to secure professional 
employment do merit our praise. But their lives were not without 
difficulties. The histories reveal a tale of economic success 
relative to less educated Black women and men. But compared to their 
white peers, they found their situations lacking. This was evident in 
both early research and later aoclologlcal studies. In his 1938 
study, The Negro College Graduate , Charles Johnson (1969) aurveyed 
5,512 men and women with college degrees. The subjects were all 
plagued by racial barriers of the age, but women had additional 
problems. In their jobs as teachers*, nurses, and social workers they 
were routinely paid less than Negro men and white women «ho held the 
aame positions. Race and sex compounded the barriers they fsced to 
promotions and higher salaries. 

The Contemporary Jcene 

Vorld Var II saw the beginning of a slow but steady growth of a 
significant Black middle class (Wilson, 1978). This meant increases* 
in the number of Black women in professional occupations (refer to 
Table 1>. This growth can be attributed to two major sources: the 
expansion of the welfare state and the Civil Rights movement. As 
federal government grew and provided lta citizens with new services, 
Blacks were able to secure a proportion of those jobs. While their 
numbers in the higher ranks of the federal apparatus are still below 
par, this is a aignif leant aector of employment for Blacks* (Newman, 
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et. ml. 1978). City, county and state government has also expanded to 
l : address the needs of a growing and mobile population. Services were 

expanded to accommodate the "baby boom" cohort. Black profesaional 

* women have benefited from the need for more teachers, nuraes, 

: counselors, and other human service workers. Also the Civil Rights 

movement tlemanded access for qualified Blacks to positions which 

* corresponded with their educational attainment. This was especially 
significant for college educated Blacks, who had been routinely denied 
access to many areas of profeasional employment. The increase in 
Blsck workers in professional, technical and craft positions was 
considerable (Wallace, 1980). Thia segment of the Black work force 
grew from 11 percent in 1960 to 21 percent in 1980 (Westcott, 1982). 
The growth of s Black middle class" has not been without a unique set 
of problems. Sharon Collins (1983) cooments on the precarious 
position of middle class Blacks: 

Gtowth since 1960 within the black middle class is the 
result of race oriented policies which Have created new 
' nectteniams to address black needs.' Seen from thia perspec- 
• tivd, I believe that researchers have presumed, rather than 
de-^nstrated, the market integration of the black oiddie 
class. Researchers, have psid little attention to the types 
of organizations in which income is earned, black workers' 
functional relationship to black consumers networks, and the 
dependency of class mobility on government rather than free 
market forcea. The assumption that the accumulation of 
human capital has assured black middle-class advancement 
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underestimates the dependence of the black middle class on 
both political relationships and the organization of work 
roles (p. 370). 

Her consents are particular!/ relevant for BlacV professional women, 

who have benefitted some from public relations positions in the private 

sector, but the majority of Black women have benefitted from 

affirmative action and new employment policies in the public sector* 

Their entrance into many jobs has changed the racial composition of 

the staff of many elementary and secondary public schools, public and 

private hospitals, social welfare agencies, libraries and other 

employment settings* 

Employment patterns which were evident earlier in this century, 

are still demonstrated in the sector distributions of professional 

Black and white women. While the private sector has expanded to 

include more professional Blacks, the majority of Black professional 

women continue to secure employment in* the public sector* This is 

evident from Table 2, which presents the percentages of Black and 

white professional, managerial and administrative women in public, 

private and other employment sectors .(self-employment and unpaid 

family labor) for fifteen SKSAs in 1980* These metropolitan areas 

3 

were salected because they each have a large Black population* In 
fourteen of the fifteen SKSAs » the majority of Black professional 
women are found in public sector employment, while in every city 
the majority of white women are found in the private sector* Across 
the fifteen SMSAs, the average concentration of Black women in public 
sector professional employment was 57*9 percent* White professional 
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and aana^rial women were less likely to be found In this sector 



the private sector (x - 63. 5Z), while Black were less concentrated in 
this sector (x - 40.32). 



Los Angeles is the only major SMSA with more Black professional 
women in the private (A9.3Z) than in the public sector (47. 6Z). Los 
Angeles is also distinctive because three- percent of the Black 
professional women in this metropolitan area are self-employed. 
Across the fifteen SMSAs the concentration of Black women who are self- 
employed and unpaid family workers is minimal Oc » K7Z). More white 
professional Women are found in this category (x * 5.2X), the majority 
of which are self-employed. But Black women are having a more 
difficult time establishing themselves in this sector. 

Overall, we find that Black women continue to depend upon public 
sector employment to realize their professional aspirations. This is 
particularly the case in Baltimore and Memphis, where 72.3 and 71,7 
percent, respectively, of the professional Black women are in the 
public sector. In Baltimore, Black women ate about a fifth of the 
prof e88ionally employed women in the area, but only 26.9 percent are 
found in the private sector. This is the employment sector for 55 
percent of the white professional women in this city. In Memphis, 
Black women are about one quarter of the professional women in that 
SMSA, but only 27 percent are in the private sector, while this is the 



(x - 31.7%). Instead, the highest concentration of white women was in 
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* employment source for 60*4 percent of white professional women* The 
Los Angelep and New York metropolitan areas have a better balan^" ~>f 
public-private sector employment for Black women, but even In these 
areas Black women lag behind white professional women in securing 
employment in the private sector* 

* Black professional women continue to be dependent upon public 
sector employment for two major reasons* First, they are clustered in 
predominantly female occupations which are overwhelmingly dependent 
upon the public sector for employment"* And secondly , they continue to 
face discriminatory barriers In the private sector* This paper only 
suggests these as dimensions worthy of exploration, based upon a 
preliminary analysis of the census data* We will briefly discuss 
these two points beginning with 'the occupational distribution of 
professional Black women* Black males and females are found in the 
labor force In about the same proportions, but there are 71 
profeaalonal Black males for every 100 professional Black females* 
But Black [sales are directed Into predominantly male occupations which 
are frequently more prestigious and they can sustain themselves as 
Independent entrepreneurs* Black femalei, 'while they are a majority 
of the professionals In the race, are overwhelmingly still teachers > 
nurses, social workera and so forth* For example, for every 100 Black 
women In nursing, there are six Black males* Males are only 26 
percent of the Blacks engaged In p re-school, primary and secondary 
teaching* Black women have made significant galna in post-secondary 
education, where they are on par with Black males* Yet, despite their 
gains in a few areas, Black women, like their white counterparts, are 
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underrepresented in the oore prestigious and financially rewarding 
professional occupations* Among Blacks working as lawyers and 
physicians, there were 218 and 31o sales, respectively, for every 100 
Black women in these fields (Matney, 1983). 

The continued concentration of Black professional women in a few 
occupations is evident from an examination of Table 3, Teacaers as a 
Percent of Managerial and Professional Specialty Occupation Workers 
and Sectoral Location of Black and White Teachers. For the fifteen 
SMS As, 40 percent of all Black woaen, managerial and professional 
workers' are employed as teachers, counselors and librarians. Less than 
a third (x - 30. 8Z) of white professional women hold these 
occupations* New York is the only metropolitan area *where tenchers, 
counselors and- librarians are not uhe largest professional occupation 
for Black women. In this metropolitan -area, 29.1 percent of 
professional Black females are found in health assessment and treating 
occupations, especially cursing. In this- case, they are employed In 
both public ana private hospitals and other treatment centers. Many 
of their white sisters have moved out of sex-segregated occupations 
into other areas of employment, especially administrative and 
mcnagerlal pooltlons in the private sector. Meanwhile, Black women 
continue r*» be employed ( In a limited number of occupations. 



The picture of employment for Black professional women also 
indicates continued discrimination in the predominantly white private 
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sector. Looking again at Table 3, we see that even when both Black 
and white women work in the sane traditionally female occupations, 
there are significant differences in the sector where they can secure 
employment. K larger percentage of white women in these occupations 
are able to find employment outside the public sector. While nearly a 
third (x « 31Z) of all white professional women employed^ teachers, 
couns^'ors, and librarians are employed in the private sector, only 
17. 2Z of these Black professional women are privately employed. And 
the vast majority of Black professional women (x <• 82.5Z) in these 
occupations are employed in the public sector,* while only two thirds 
(x m 66. 7Z) of their .white counterparts are employed in the public 
sector. There are several* cities where over 30Z of white teachers are 
lound in the private sector-*~New Orleans; rS£. Loui3,. .Philadelphia, Mew 
York, Cleveland, Chicago "and Miami. These are metropolitan areas with 
large Catholic populations and consequently significant parochial 
school systems. And Memphis, with 33.5 percent of the white teachers , 
counselors and librarians in the private sector, lacks a sizable 
Catholic population, but the desegregation of public schools spurned 
- the development of many all white Baptist academies. 1 .In each case, 
there are employment options » especially In education, for white 
teachers in both the public school system as well as private and 
parochial systems. Some Black professionals are also employed in 
private and parochial settings,- particularly in. St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, and Atlanta, but they are 
more frequently employed by local, state and the federal government. 
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Conclusion 

Many people have applauded the progress of Black professionals, 
especially women, but we also oust be clear on the extent to which 
these changes represent major alterations In the nature of racial and 
sexual oppression. No one will debate that It Is better to work as a 
nurse, with fringe benefits and compensation for overtime, than to do 
private household work* And there Is equally no debate about the 
opportunities that public school teaching presents, especially In 
terns of adequate salaries and many vacation days* It Is a sharp 
xontrast to many clerical Jobs; where -Individuals make minimum wage 
and get two weeks paid vacation per year* At the same, time the 
cot»nimied clustering of Black professional women in the public sector 
•is indicative of the nature of 'racial stratification in the 
professions* Black women do get to work in profesaional occupations, 
but .they are limited. to serving clients who are predominantly Black or 
ether people of color. Their clients are also generally poor and 
•working class people, -Employment In 'the public sector Is also 
•problematic for professionals in this aector, '-as -well as their 
class co-workers, becauae both groups are vulnerable to policy shifts. 
•.In thia sector, "the fiscal health of federal, state and local 
governments affects wage levels" (Malveaux, 1984 » p. 26). These 
factors not only effect wages, but working conditions » fringe benefits 
and pensions. While there was once a premium on employment in the 
'public sector (at least in the North)- people can now enjoy better work 
environments and conditiona in the private sector* For example, high 
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school teachers in many urban areas fear for their physical well-being 
on the job. 

The history of racial oppression which has shaped a Black 
professional group and the current reliance on the public sector for a 
livelihood has to generate questions about the supposed success of 
Black professional vomen. It has to temper our tendencies to 
celebrate the achievements of Patricia Harris, Shirley Chlsholm, 
Phyllis Wallace and Alice Walker. Looking at these "exceptions'* 
detracts us from the serious inequities which exist even among those 
Black women who have attained heights of which their Black sisters, 
who lack many advantages, can only dream* the history of racial 
discrimination and the current restrictions should cemlnd us that we 
need to identify and explore the ways *h«t .racial stratification 
continue to affect the labor market.' This should be an area of 
concern which is equal to attending to the number of women entering 
traditionally male occupations and the struggle for comparable work 
within agencies and businesses. 

We must learn from those researchers who have discussed the 
segmentation of the middle classes of racial minorities • Sharon 
Collins highlighted the limits of the progress of the Black middle 
class because their stability rests upon a governaent commitment to 
the public sector and enforcement of anti-discrimination 
legislation. Both of these trends are jeopardized <by the Reagan 
administration with its new definition of government 'responsibility. 
Thus, the growth of public sector employment for Blacks will be 
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minimal and few efforts will be made to support affirmative action 

efforts on the part of the private sector* 

In addition to Its precarious future, the patterns of employment 

among Black professionals, especially females, have perpetuated a 

segmentation of the Black middle class. This is similar to Berrera's 

observations among Chicanes in the Southwest, There, the rfexlcan 

i 

American middle class were also members of the internal colony and 
shared cultural Issues with others in the Chicano community, Barrera 
notes : 

Chicanes also constitute a colony with a certain coherence 
across class lines in the sense that they are liable to be 
in frequent contact with each other. Thus, the bilingual 
Chicano teacher, a member of the professional-managerial 
class, comes in contact with Chicano parents from the work- 
ing class. Chicane social 'workers .are liable to have a 
largely Chicano clientele, as. are other Chicano profess- 
ionals.' (1979, p. 216). 

The pattern for Blacks Is very much a mirror image, except that 
many females as well as males in the Black community 'participate in 
the professional labor market. Additional research is needed to 
document specific trends and policies which result .in the continued 
clustering of Black women in traditionally female occupations and 
their heavy reliance upon the public sector for employment. These are 
critical but the least discussed characteristics of this population of 
professional women. The patterns of employment for professional Black 
women must be discussed. Otherwise as we pass through the 1980s and 
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into the 1990s, we will continue to find Black women teaching in 
public schools, nursing in public hospitals and coping with heavy 
caseloads as social workers for the department of welfare. They will 
•till be colonized professionals, caught in either public sector jobs 
or the few occupations opportunities in the private sector of the 
Black community. Hay be then researchers will cease to sing the 
praises of the tiny minority of Black women in formerly traditional 
male professions who are able to secure employment in the private 
sector. 
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Footnotes 

!• The non-white population for Chicago in 1940 was 282,244 (Bureau 
of the Census, 1943). Thua only a tiny minority of Black women 
were able to secure thsse white collar Jobs. 

2. In his research, Doxey Wilkeraon used the figures from the 1930 
Cenaus and collected data on Blacka in the public school systems 
in 1940. Thia paper uses figurea for the non-white population in 
cities from the 1940 Census (Buresu of the Census, 1943). 

3. The District of Coluabis is omitted because the majority of its 
residents are employed in the public 8ector. 

4. After an exploration of current data, Collin8 notes: 
My finding8 contradict arguments that the growth of 8 black 
middle class is evidence of 8 decline in rsciaL inequality in 
the United States. Rather, the evidence suggests the 
exi8tence of race-regulated sys terns. Although members of. the 
black middle das8 are not necessarily re8tricted by 
occupation, income, or residence, they remain 8egregated in 
institutions dependent on federsl government subsidy snd 
concentrsted in functions crested to serve the. black con8umer 
and community. Race is implied within the black economy 
independent of class position. Public sector employees are 
most likely to be found in federsl, state, and locsl 
government functions that legitimize snd subsidize black 
under-cl88S dependency. Blscks employed in the private 
sector remain concentrated in economically underdeveloped 
are88, or in intermediary positions between white 
corporations snd black consumers, manpower, or policy issues 
(1983, p. 379). 
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TABLE I 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF WOMEN BY RACE FOR 1910, 1940, 1950, I960, 1970, 1980, end 1984 



OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 


1910 
BLACK HHITE 


1940 
BLACK WHITE 


1950 
BLACK WHITE 
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K ' 

1960 
BLACK WHITE 


1970 
BLACK WHITE 


I960 
BLACK WHITE 


1984 
BLACK WHITE 
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PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD) 


3,2 




11.1 


12.7 


19.1 , 


11.6 


23.0 


13. 1 


28.3 


IS. 1 


23.9 


16.5 


23.5 


13.4 


FARMERS 4 FARM MANAGERS 


4.0 




* 3w0 


Ul 


1.7 \ 


' .6 


• 6 


• 5 


• 2 


.3 


.: 


.5 






FARM LABORERS 4 FOREMEN 


48.0. 


9.0 


12.9 


12 


7.7 


2.3 


3.5 


1.0 


.3 


1.3 


• 5 


• 6 


.4 


1.2 
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the CwDtUf /SccliI ^TO riLS^ ^ S '^i"^^^ ^ for "70 fro* ILS. Bureau o 
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TABLE 2 

SECTORAL DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN MANAGERIAL ANO PROFESSIONAL SPECIALTY WORKERS BY RACE FOR 15 SMMSA'S 



t PUBLIC 



% PRIVATE 



% OTHER 



SAMPLE TOTAL AND % 





BLACK 


WHITE 


BLATK 


WHITE 


BLACK 


WHITE 


BLACK 


s 


WHITE 


% 


ATLANTA 


55.7 


35.0 


42.5 


6a2 


U8 


4.3 


18,479 


(16.6) 


81,039 


(81.4) 


BALTIMORE 


72.3 


4a3 


26.9 


55.0 


.8 


4.5 


19,902 


(2a 4) 


77,606 


(79.6) 


CHICAGO 


53,8 


26.7 


44,8 


66.8 


1.4 


4.5 


44,066 


(13.9) 


251,971 


(79.4) 


CLEVELAND 


53.8 


30.0 


44,0 


66.0 


2.1 


4.0 


10,835 


(14.5) 


63,946 


(85.5) 


DALLAS 


• 54.8 


32.2 


42.6 


62.0 


2.6 


5.8 


11,308 


( 8,71 


119,083 


(91.3) 


OETROIT 


59.3 


33.9 


39.1 


61. $ 


1.5 


4.2 


24,257 


(15.9) 


124,187 


(81.3) 


HOUSTON 


55.5 


31.0 


42.4 


63.2 


2. \ 


5.7 


1^,418 


(15.1) 


109,102 


(84. 9) 


LOS ANGELES 


47.6 


26,8 


431.3 


65.2 


3.1 


8.0 


36,119 


(iau 


260,742 


(73,0) 


MEMPHIS 


71.7 


34.5 


27.0 


6a 4 


U3 


5.0 


9,040 


(25.5) 


26,362 


(74.5) 


MIAMI 


ML X 


£0» 0 


TO J 

.5a. C 


CO. 8 


1. 5 


6. 4 


9,679 


( 1 1. 6) 


56,701 


(68.0) 




11. 9 


1 


IT C 

4>» O 


61* 8 


t. 2 


i* 5 


14,208 


(15.8) 


75,425 


(84. 1 ) 


NEW ORLEANS 


65.8 


3U3 


32.8 


63.7 


1.4 


4,8 


11,446 


(23.3) 


35,659 


(73,3) 


NEW YORK 


4913 


26.6 


48.8 


66.5 


1.8 


6.9 


67,026 


(16.2) 


346,470 


(83,3) 


PHILADELPHIA 


56.0 


29.3 


42.2 


66.1 


1.8 


4.6 


25,273 


<13 6) 


160,761 


(86.4) 


ST. LOUIS 


58.2 


29.4 


40.3 


66.3 


1.4 


4,3 


12,939 


(13,8) 


80,958 


(86.2) 


T PERCENTAGE 


1 57.9 


31.2 


40.3 


63.5 


1.72 


5.2 
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OTHER INCLUDES SELF-EMPLOYED AND UNPAID FAMILY WORKERS 
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ALS LESS THAN 100* IN SOME SM$A*S DUE TO PRESENCE OF OTHER MINORITY POPULATIONS 



TABU 3 



TOCHERS AS A PERCENT Of XCMEH MANAGERIAL AND PROFESSIONAL SPECIALTY XCR«RS wo SECK LOCATION 

OF BLACK AND WHITE TEACHERS 
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TEACHERS AS 
% Of PMS»S 
BUCK WHITE 



t TEACHERS IN 
PU9LIC SECTOR 
BLACX WHITE 



% TEACHERS IN 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
BtACX WHITE 



NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
81ACK WHITE 



ATLANTA 


41.7 


29.0 


79.8 


72.2 


19.9 


2X1 


7,703 


23,469 


BAIT 1 MORE 


4a 2 


30.4 


91.0 


70.8 


8,7 


27.1 


8,005 


23,590 


CHICAGO 


37.0 


29.1 


ea9 


64.6 


is, 9 


32.6 


16,330 


73,258 


CLEYELANO 


* 37.2 


31.8 


77. 3 


67.8 


22.0 


34. 1 


4,036 


20,331 


DALLAS 


44.9 


31.3 


84.1 


73.3 


1X3 


2X7 


3,084 


37,285 


DETROIT 


36.1 


3X3 


84.9 


71.6 


14.4 


26.2 


8,765 


41,664 


HOUSTON 


4X4 


32.1 


84.4 


73.6 


1X2 


2X3 


8,815 


35,054 


LOS ANGELES 


.79.8 


2X3 


77.8 


67.7 


22.2 


28.6 


10,784 




MEMPHIS 


33.2 


32.9* 


88.1 


63.0 


11.9 


3X3 


4,810 


8,663 


MIAMI 


42.0 


23.5 


86.9 


66.3 


1X1 


31.1 


4.065 


14,461 


NEWARK 


34.1 


34.7 


82.1 


7a 3 


17.6 


27.3 


4,852 


26,199 


NEW 0R*.EAJt> 


33.3 


33.9 


84.8 


56.9 


14.9 


♦a 8 


6,122 


12,090 


NEW YORK 


23.0 


2d 3 


79.3 


62.6 


2a i 


3X0 


13,431 


91,930 


PHILADELPHIA 


39.8 


32.9 


sao 


6a3 


19.6 


37.3 


10,073 


52,880 


ST. LOUIS 


41.4 


3X4 


76.3 


59.4 


2X3 


38.7 


3,360 


27,031 


T PERCENTAGE 


40.0 




82.3 


66.7 


17.2 


31.0 







ALL OATA FROM US. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 1993 
TEACHERS INCLUDE LIBRARIANS AND COUNSELORS 
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Figure 1 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNSTY FOR WOMEN 





OF EVERY 10 TEEN-AGE WHITE GIRLS 5 ARE IN HIGH SCHOOL 





OF THESE 6 CAN EXPECT WHITE -COLLAR JOBS 

i^immm^im ill 
<vn.n.n A. * ft ft ft ft 

OF EVERY TO TEEN-AGE felEGRO GIRLST5 ARE IN HIGH SCHOOL 




Of THESE ONLY 1 CAN EXPECT A WHITE-COLLAR JOB 



• The estimate of "economic opportunity for women" in Figure at is bated 
on an analysis of tojo and 1940 Census data, and' on the assumption that most 
of the war-time clerical jobs held by Negro women arc only temporary. Not 
mors than 3 per cent of the Negro women held bona fide clerical and sales 
job* in 1940. The saturation point for employment had been reached in Black 
Belt stores and offices. Yet, the high schoois were continuing to turn out girls 
with "white-collat rations." • 
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In Michael P. Smith (ed.) Cities in Trans formation. 



Beverly Hills, Cal.: Sage Publications, 1984 
pp. 139-171 

The New Labor Demand in Global Cities 



SASKIA S ASSEN-KOOB 



□ MAJOR ECONOMIC GROWTH TRENDS over the fast dec- 
ade have come to crystallize in spatial and social arrangements con- 
taining significant differences with those of the preceding decades. 
Economic sectors, localities, and occupations jvhich today account 
for a large share of economic growth are not quite those central to the 
immediate post- World War 1 1 period. 

The chapter examines and documents the proposition that these 
new spatial and social arrangements entail new patterns of cor ce ti- 
tration of the benefits of economic growth. 1 . These patterns operate 
to the advantage ct' (a) centers for the production and export of 
advanced services domestically and abroad, including finance, 
management, and control functions; and (b) a rapidly growing high- 
income stratum of professional, technical, and managerial occupa- 
tions. These new patterns of concentration in turn operate to the 
disadvantage of (a) a large stratum of urban areas whose economic 
well-being is linked with the old manufacturing complex, once the 
main growth and export sector in the economy; and(b) a large stratum 
of middle-income white- and blue-collar workers whose jobs have 
been eliminated from the work process due to the decline of the old 
manufacturing complex and the technological transformation of the 
work process. 

This economic restructuring carries significant implications. 
First, economic growth no longer translates into the tvpe of job 
supply, locational patterns, and sectoral composition that were con- 
stitutive of the massive expansion of a middle class in the pes;- World 
War II period. Indeed some of the major new growth trends are 
predicated upon the decline of what were once thriving localities and 
occupational groups. Second, it is growth trends, not decline trends, 
which are generating the polarization in the occupational structure, 
including a vast expansion in the supply of low-wage jobs a d a 
shrining in the supply of middle income jobs. Third, the laige new 
immigration, directed mostly to e few major urban centers, can be 
shown to be primarily associated with this expansion of low-wage 
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jobs as a function of growth trends. Correspondingly, the high ffn- 
employment among middle-income workers should not be seen as 
due to displacement by immigrants, but due to the transformation in 
the work structure. It is this new type of growth dynamic, rather than 
its particular outcomes, which I describe as peripheralization at the 
cose (1992) to capture ttie shapingof a new class alignment in ad- 
vanced capitalist economies. 

The first section analyzes the characteristics of production in 
major growth sectors and how these characteristics induce agglomer- 
ation of such sectors in key localities which then come to account for a 
large share of national economic growth. Foremost among these 
localities are New York City and Los Angeles, the fpcus of the 
second section. The third section examines how the sectoral recom- 
position generate* a restructuring of the job supply which will tend to 
be particularly pronounced in localities with high agglomeration of 
new growth activities such as New York City and Lbs Angeles. The 
concluding section discusses some of the nu«or implications of these 
ne v growth trends, notably the possibility of alliances between, on 
the one hand, the newly disenfranchised localities and segments of 
C- the work force, and on the other, those which have inherited dis- 
enfranchisement over the generations. The analysis draws on several 
sources of data, including nay o% j research fn New York City and 
Los Angeles. 

CENTRALIZING GLOBAL MANAGEMENT AND 
SERVICING 

' The technological transformation of the work process, the decen- 
tralization of manufacturing and of office work, in part made possible 
by the technological transformation of the work process, and the 
transnat ionization of the economy generally, have all contributed to 
the consolidation of a new kind of economic center from where the 
world is managed and serviced. Such economic centers can be 
characterized as global or regional depending on what scale these 
operations are performed. That is to say these trends have (1) inten- 
sified the roktof msyor urban centers as producers and exporters jf 
advanced services, including finance, management, and contra' func- 
tions, and (2) intensified the decline of old manufacturing centers, 
including the manufacturing component once basic to the economy 
and export sector of today's new global management and servicing 
centers. <N 

These trends have also, and most importantly, intensified the role 
of advanced services in economic activity generally. The result has 
been a pronounced increase in the domestic and international demand 
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foradvanced services, notably legal, financial, managerial, technical, 
engineering, accounting, consulting, and a large array of other such 
services. The weight of this expansion of the advanced services is 
suggested by the fact that it is the fastest growing sector in the U.S. 
economy in terms of share of GNP, employment, and exports. 

What is important to my analysis is that the particular characteris- 
tics of production of advanced services in conjunction with the ascen- 
dance of such services in economic activity generally, both domesti- 
cally and worldwide, are helpful in explaining the centralization of 
management ewd servicing functions that has fed the economic boeai 
in global cities like New York and Los Angeles. Advanced services 
are mostly producer services and unlike other types of services are 
not dependent on vicinity to the population served.* Hence, concen- 
tration of production in suitable locations and export, both domesti- 
cally and abroad, are feasibte. A factor inducing locationai concentra- 
tion in the production of advanced services is what has been called the 
agglomeratibn effect (Conservation of Human Resources, 1977). 
Production of these services benefits from vicinity to c ther services, 
particularly when there is a wide array of specialized firms. Agglom- 
eration economies occur to such firms when they locate close to 
others which may be sellers of key inputs or necessary for joint 
production of certain service offerings (Stanback und Noyelle, 1982: 
17-18). This would contribute to explain why, while New York City 
continued to lose corporate headquarters throughout the decade, the 
number and employment of firms servicing suchlieadquarters kept 
growing rapidly (Conservation of Human Resources, 1977; Cohen, 
1981). The implications of this concentration of economic activity art 
further underlined by the fact that producer services are the fastest 
growing sector in the economy/ By 1977, independent producer- 
services firms accounted for 12% of total employment in the country 
and 20% of GNP (value added); in-house producer services (those 
carried on within the firm) accounted for another 5% of employment 
(Stanback et al., 1981: 6-19; Singetmann, 1978). In 1981, producer 
services accounted for 3 1 % of all employment in New York City and 25% 
in Los Angeles (Sassen-Koob, 1983b). It is a common mistake to attrib- 
ute continuing high growth to the service sector as a whole. In fact, other 
major services, such as public, distributive, and consumer services, have 
leveled off since the middle or late 1960s. In other words, the concentra- 
tion of producer services in major urban centers entails a concentration 
of a disproportionate share of the growth in employment and in ONP 
nationwide. Another kind of agglomeration economy consists in the 
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amenities and life-styles that large urban centers can offer the high- 
income personnel employed in the advanced services. In brief, noi being 
dependent on vicinity to the population served in combination with the 
existence of agglomeration economies makes possible concentration of 
production in suitable locations and export to other areas domestically 
and abroad. As a result, we see the development of global (e.g., New 
York and Los Angeles) and of regional (e.g., Denver and Houston) 
centers for the production of such services. 

The ascendance of advanced services in economic activity gener- 
aJly is rooted in a number of trends — notably, the technological 
transformation of the work process, the decentralization of manufac- 
turing and office work, and the transnationalization of the econonr 
generally — the same trends that have contributed to the develop- 
ment of global cities, these cities being, after all, the production sites 
for such services. The advanced service sector is both an outcome 
and a facilitator of these developments. Here lean only touch upon a 
few aspects feeding into the ascendance of advanced services in 
economic activity. Technology has shifted a number of activities once 
in the domain of manufacturing onto that of services. The transfer of 
skills from workers to machines epitomized by the assembly line has 
found its present-day counterpart in the transfer of a variety of ac- 
tivities from the shop floor into computers with its attendant technical 
and professional personnel. The functional specialization within the 
early factories finds a contemporary version in the pronounced frag- 
mentation of the workjproNce.ss spatially and organizationally with its 
corresponding need for increased centralization and complexly of 
management, control, and planning. The development of the modern 
corporation and its massive participation in world markets and 
foreign countries has made planning, internal administration, product 
development, and research increasingly complex and important. Di- 
versification of product lines, mergers, transnationalization of 
economic activities, all require highly specialized skills and have 
increased the importance of elaborate organizational structures 
(Chandler, 1977). All of these have also "increased the dependence of 
the corporation on producer services, which in turn has fostered 
growth and development of higher levels of expertise among oroducer 
service firms" (Sianback and Noyelle, 1982; 15), What were once 
support resources for m^jor corporations have today become key 
inputs in corporate decision making (Cohen, 1981). The decentraliza- 
tion of manufacturing has brought about the need for new types of 
planning in production and distribution, new types of control over 
financial and international information, as well as the need to regulate 
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and control a highly diversified and geographically dispersed work 
force. 3 

A major new pattern in the organization of work is the decen- 
tralization of office jobs. It involves the shipping or transmission of 
routine tasks to various foreign or domestic "off-shore" locations, be 
these low-wage countries or suburban homes. Another form of this 
decentralization is the relocation of divisional offices in areas with a 
lower cost of living, e.g if Citicorp's location of its credit center in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. The suburban labor market may assume 
increasing importance also for less routine tasks because of the large 
number of highly educated women who because of child care respon- 
sibilities may be unwilling or unable to hold full-time jobs outside the 
home. The push to get individuals to buy computers for personal use 
acquires added meaning; garment homeworkers provide their own 
sewing machines and the clerical homeworkers their own computers. 
Barbados and Jamaica are two key locations for overseas office work 
because of their high literacy rates and English-speaking population. 
And they earp about $1.50 an hour for work which in the United 
States ranges from $4.00 to $12.00 an hour. The decentralization of 
office work generates, as does the decentralization of manufacturing, 
a need for centralized control and management (Sassen-Koob, 
1983b), 

One development that may speed this decentralization of office 
work is deregulation of the telecommunications industry. Until 1982, 
companies that needed satellite data-transmission facilities had to 
purchase these services from one of the international carriers, such as 
ITT or AT&T. These are basically resellers because the only one that 
can sell international satellite services in the case of the United States 
is Comstat, the U;S. representative in the Intelstat system. Comstat 
has a monopoly on international satellite services and until 1982 could 
sell those services oi.Jy to the international communications com- 
panies. Since 1982, the FCC has ruled that companies can now 
purchase these services directly from Comstat, a fact that lowers the 
cost of acquisition and facilitates access. Now companies can de- 
velop their own transmission system. The use of satellite transmis- 
sion means there is no need to ship the actual tapes or disks from one 
location to another. Furthermore, transmission costs are independent 
from location. Thus, in principle, the information can be transmitted, 
for the same cost, from any location with access to a station. Fur- 
thermore, technological developments and growing demand have 
lowered the price of earth stations equipment and hence the cost pf 
using transmission stations. 
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Though inadequate,, there is considerable evidence to document 
the weight of the advanced services in economic activity. Between 
• 1948 and 1977, the share of all services in the GNP increased by 3.4%, 
from 62.6% to 66% of GNP. Except for nonprofit, pioducer, and 
distributive services, all other service categories experienced de- 
clines in their share of GNP. lit terms of employment shares, the 
patterns change somewhat. Nonprofit and producer services had the 
highest increases, doubling their shares of employment. Government 
services also had significant increases. Distributive and consumer 
services had declines in their shares of employment. 

The increase in services is mostly a function of the increase in 
services as intermediate outputs, notably producer and distributive 
services (Denison, 1979; Stanback* 1979; Myers, 1980). Services as 
final outputs have decreased or stagnated. This distinction is often 
overlooked in general statements about our increasingly service 
based economy. By 1977, producer services and distributive services 
had increased to 37% of GN P, while the share of final services, mostly 
retail, consumer, nonprofit, and government, declined to 29% of GN P 
(Stanback el al., i981: 16). ' 

The same characteristics in th$ production of advanced services 
that facilitate locational concentration also make possible their prod- 
uction for export. There has been a massive increase in the interna- 
tional trade of such services and in direct foreign investment in 
services — another form of the export of such services. The data 
illustrate mtyor patterns. At the national level, the 1980 U.S. interna- 
tional trade balance recorded a $21 billion surplus in the service 
account. F/om 1970 to 1980, service exports increased at an average 
annur' rate of 19% to $121 billion in 1980, making it M a decade of 
unprecedented expansion in thea transactions" (DiLullo, 1981: 29; 
U.S. Senate, 1982). Direct foreign investment in services also has 
increased significantly, reaching 28.4% of all such investment by 1981 
(Whichard, 1982). For example, the top 14 U.S. accounting firms had 
746 affiliates in developing countries by .1978 compared with 895 
domestic offices (Economic Consulting Services, 1981). It is im- 
portant to distinguish among the various categories included in the 
account; for example, receipts of income on U.S. investment abroad 
increased at a faster rate than receipts for other services: they went 
from $8.2 billion in 1970 to $36.8 billion in 1980 (DiLullo, 1981: 42). 
Direct investment outflows during the decade and in earlier years 
were one of the key factors for this growth. These outflows were one 
factor in the decentralization of manufacturing and ancillary service?* 
The appropriation of the returns on these investments, on the other 
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hand, contributes to activities feeding the centralization of global 
management and advanced servicing. 

Another indicator of the sale of services abroad is provided by 
data on individual service industries. The earnings from such sales 
were found to be rather high for ten major industries in a U.S. 
Department of Commerce study (1980). For example, for the top 83 
advertising firms in the United States, gross income from sales abroad 
represented 37.6% of their total income in 1980; for the top ten, this 
share was 51.7% (Economic Consulting Services, 1981: 85). The top 
eight accounting firms in the United States made 40% of their income 
from sales abroad in 1977, and in 1978 the two largest made over half 
their revenues from such sales (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1980: 
13-15). 

Banking, a key service industry, has expanded its international 
operations at an accelerated pace over the fast few years. From 1971 
to 1981 foreign branch assets of U.S. banks had a sixfold increase, 
from $55.1 billion to $320 billiori. A study by the Centre on Transna- 
tional Corporations (1981) of the United Nations, found that six 
countries accounted for 76% of the assets of all transnational banks in 
1978. The United States was the leading owner.* And within the 
United States, New York City and Los Angeles are the two m^jor 
financial centers. " 

In a classification of the 140 latest SMS As for 1976, Stanback and 
Noyelle (1982: 20-26) found a distinct relation between size and func- 
tional specialization. Of the 16 largest SMS As (population pver ? 
million), 12 were centers for the production and export of producer 
and distributive services and the other 4 were government and educa- 
tional centers. Of these 12, 4 were global centers and the remaining 8, 
regional. 4 Furthermore, controlling for type of service export, the 
authors found a direct relation between size and type of service 
export. The larger the SMS A, thfe greater the weight of producer 
services compared with distributive services. It should be noted that 
the larger SMS As were once predominantly centers for the produc- 
tion and exploit of manufacturing. 

On the other hand, the groupof smaller SMS As (population under 
one millio' ) had the highest single concentration of "production 
centers,** mostly in manufacturing. Indeed, the authors found that 
comparing the location quotient of manufacturing in the smaller 
SMSAs for 1976 with 1959, the importance of manufacturing had 
inncrcased. 5 This was sharpest in SMSAs with populations under 
0.25 million where the manufacturing quotient went from 92.8 in 1959 
to 1 13.0 in 1976. In contrast, in the largest SMSAs, this quotient went 
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from 99.0 in 1959 to 90.5 in 1976. In terms of shares jf employment the 
share of manufacturing rises as the size of the SMS A declines. On the 
other hand, the sh%re of the "corporate headquarters" complex de- 
clines with size, ranging from 20% in the largest SMS As to 8.7% in the 
smallest. 1 

What we are seeing is a transformation in the urban system as a 
whole and a shift in functional specialization in the largest SMSAs 
(Light* 1983; Friedmann and Wolff, 1983; Chase- Dunn, this volume). 
Comparing the distribution and incidence of economic activities with 
an earlier period shows the declining importance of manufacturing in 
the large SMSAs and its increased importance in the smaller SMSAs, 
a fact pointing to the decentralization of manufacturing. The trans- 
formation in the urban economic base has been most pronounced in 
the \argt SMSAs. Services have also become more important in 
smaller SMS As, partly as a function oi the general shift to a service 
economy and partly due to.the fact that any locality requires a core of 
residentiary and public services. What is notable about the larger 
SMSAs is the extreme concentration and the high incidence of export 
activity in services. These are not the sites of governmental bureauc- 
racies as were the capitals of empires of an earlier time. They are 
centers that produce inputs central to an economic system which over 
the last two decades has undergone a sharp decentralization in its 
manufacturing base and a pronounced technological transformation 
of the work process. 

A RESTRUCTURED ECONOMY: NEW YORK CITY 
AND LOS ANGELES 

The combination of decentralized manufacturing, technological 
transformation of the work process, and centralization of global ser- 
vicing and management contains nnyor growth trends that have fed 
the economic boom in New York City and Los Angeles, as well as a 
number of other major urban centers. And they have given that boom 
a distinct content that makes these urban centers increasingly similar: 
the vast expansion of their role as centers for the production of 
advanced services and management control. 

Yet, according to other criteria, these are two very different cities. 
Each is a consummate instance of what are usually seen as two very 
different configurations, the declining Frostbit and the rising Sun- 
belt: one characterized by a backward and rapidly declining garment 
industry, and the other by high technology industries; on* known for 
its obsolete and decaying infrastructure, and the other for its 
modernity and newness; one with declining; overall employment 
levels and the other with an explosion in overall employment. 
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I will argue that the sharp differences characterizing these two 
cities have a similar outcome in terms of the socioeconomic structure 
of the job supply, notably an expansion in the supply of very high- 
income jobs, a shrinking of traditional middle-income blue- and 
white-collar jobs, and an expansion of loiv-wpge jobs. I will aigue that 
this outcome is not accidental but is, on the contrary, an expression of 
systemic patterns that transcend certain domestic configurations, 
such as Frostbclt and Sunbelt, and that have to do with a basic 
itctructuring at the national and global levels. The same basic proc- 
esses that feed growth also feed decline. And the massive expansion 
in the supply of low-wage jobs is as much a function of growth trends 
as is the latge expansion in the supply of very high-income profes- 
sional and technical jobs. 

It becomes important, then, to elaborate on the pronounced dif- 
ferences of New York City and Los Angeles before examining the 
similarity in the restructuring of the job supply. 

There is a vast amount of evidence that shows a relentless decline 
in old world centers, notably New York City: decline in absolute 
employment levels and in population size, growth of inner-city pov- 
erty, an old and inefficient building structure, and a severely decaying 
infrastructure. In this context, nuyor growth trends pose problems 
analytically because we have inherited a conceptual framework for 
the evaluation of these data that is rooted in a past phase of the 
development of nuyor cities. In the light of this conceptual frame- 
work, these various decline trends have been interpreted as spelling 
irreversible economic decomposition of old urban centers. The fact 
that it is evident that New York City has a boom of some sort as 
suggested by massive high-income gentrification, large-scale con- 
struction, and a rise in the share of Manhattan residents with above 
$50,000 incomes, emerges as a paradox. 

New York City was disproportionately affected by the movement 
of jobs abnoad and to the Sunbelt. From 1970 to 1980, there was a 
decline in the absolute level of employment from 3.7 to 3.3 million, a 
35% loss in manufacturing jobs, a 41% loss of headquarters' office 
jobs, a 15% overall decline in Office jobs, as well as the departure of a 
significant share of corporate headquarters. We can include in this list 
the decay in the infrastructure arid the fiscal crisis (Tabb, 1982). 

The Los Angeles region presents at first sight a strikingly different 
situation as it had one of the highest growth rates in manufacturing 
employment in the 1970s in the United States as a whole. This region, 
comprising Los Ange!es, Orange, San Bernardino, Riverside, and 
Ventura counties, has become one of the largest industrial metropoli- 
tan complexes in the world. Between 1970 and 1980 when New York 
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City Ioj>{ a third of a million manufacturing jobs, the Los Angeles 
region added 225 f OOO. T This represents, furthermore, a significant 
share of the total net addition in the country of one million manufac- 
turing jobs from 1970 to 1980. Orange County alone, one of the highest 
growth poles in the Los Angeles region, had reached a total manufac- 
turing employment of 225,000 by 1980, a figure higher than Houston's 
for that same year (California Business, September 1982). Again, 
un|iku New York City where total population and total employment 
decliived in the decade from 1970 to 1980, in Los Angeles population 
grew by 1.3 million and employment by 1.3 nrliion which is twice 
Houston's net job addition of 685.900. 

Furthermore, the particular content of the major growth-sectors in 
manufacturing in Los Angeles — high technology industries— could 
hardly contrast more with New York City's manufacturing base, the 
relentlessly backward garment industry. The aerospace and elec- 
tronics industries, the high-tech core in the region, represent the 
largest such concentration in the country and perhaps in the world 
(Sojaetal., 1983). In the decade of the 1970s, this cluster grew by 50%. 
The growth in employment in high-tech industries has been larger 
than the total growth in manufacturing employment in Houston over 
the same decade. Total employment in electronics in the Los Angeles 
region is higher than in the other m^jor high-tech center in the country, 
the so-called Silicon Valley in Santa Clara County. The Los Angeles 
region has increased its share of total U.S. employment in all these 
industries, except for Aircrafts and Parts where it declined from 22% 
to 19%. 

Finally, the infrastructure of both these cities contrasts sharply, 
perhaps epitomized by Los Angeles' post- World War II freeway 
system and New York City's pre- World V^ar It subway system. The 
typical New York city industrial structure, the loft building, is gener- 
ally considered obsolete and one of the reasons that New York City f s 
industrial base will not recover from its collapse. Los Angeles has a 
sprawling modern factory complex that extends into the whole region 
and is spatially organized into different, industrial centers. To this 
should be adde^nearby San Diego County with its 62% growth in 
manufacturing,over the last few years and massive projects of indus- 
trial parks under construction for both U.S. and foreign companies. 8 

When we disaggregate the data for these two cities, we find mjyor 
growth sectors amidst New York City's massive decline trends and 
majordeclines amidst 1^ Angeles* massive growth trends. Less well 
known than the scale of New York City's declines and losses is the 
scale of the growth trends. While overall employment and population 
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in the city declined in absolute terms, there was a 17% increase in 
employment ; n the nine major service industries from 1977 to 1980. 
Wiihin these industries, some branches had rates of over 50% (com- 
puter services) and others hovered around 20% to 30% (management 
consulting and public relations, engineering and architecture, ac- 
counting, protective services, securities, etc; U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1981)* Two-fifths of the jobs in these industries are in the 
higher-pay, higher-status professional, technical, managerial, and 
administrative occupations (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1980, 
1981). Similarly, while overall figures in manufacturing generally, and 
garments particularly, declined, there has in fact been s major expan- 
sion in manufacturing jobs, but mostly in forms of organization of 
work that do not get easily recorded in official figures, notably sweat- 
shops and industrial homework, including homework in electronics 
(N.Y. State Department of Labor, 1982a, 1982b). 

On the other hand, Los Angeles has experienced a massive de- 
cline in its older, established industries, notably automobile, once 
second only to Detroit, rubber tires, and a cluster of industries asso- 
ciated with the automobile industry (Soja et al., 1983). But it also has 
had declines in Aircrafts and Parts* There has been an associated 
rapid decline in the share of unionized workers which had fallen to 
19% by 1980. Interestingly, the lowest share, down to 13%, happened 
in Orange County which also had the sharpest increase in high-tech 
industries. An examination of the job supply in high-tech industries 
shows a massive expansion in low-wage assembly line jobs, mostly 
not unionized and held by immigrant or native minority women.* 
Finally, well over a tnird of the net addition of jobs from 1970 to 1980, 
was in garments. Both in garments and electronics, sweatshops and 
industrial homework have expanded rapidly. 

Within the national economy, .New York and Los Angeles do 
indeed contain distinct trends of decline and growth associated with 
Frostbelt and Sunbelt configurations. However, in the context of the 
major developments briefly discussed in the first section, what comes 
to the fore is their role as centers Tor the servicing and management of 
the vastly decentralized manufacturing sector and for the globaliza- 
tion of economic activity generally. 

There are a variety of indicators that can be used to document the 
growth and weight of these activities in the economies of New York 
City and Los Angeles, and, in turn, the weight of these two cities as 
centers for the production of such services and management functions 
in the economy generally. Already discussed were the unusually high 
rates of growth in employment in mjyor service industries, with a 
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good share oftliese jobs in high-income occupations. Second, these 
two cities have been leading recipients of the massive increase in the 
mhgnitude of financial assets and deposits in the United States. By 
1980, the Los Angeles area was second only to the Greater New York 
area in total deposits and savings in financial institutions. And al- 
though the difference is still significant, $294 versus $104 billion, the 
trend is toward a narrowing (Security Pacific National Bank, 1981). 
The position once held by San Francisco seems to be shifting to Los 
Angeles. Eleven of the twelve U.S. largest banks headquartered 
outside California have their sole California office in Los Angeles. 

Third, there was a sharp expansion in the numbers of foreign 
banks and branches and in foreign assets. Assets of all foreign banks 
and branches increased by 12.6% in New York city from 1978 to 1980, 
reaching $1 12 billion. The numbers of foreign banks went from 47 in 
1970 to 249 in 1981 (Drcrman, 1983). The implementation of Interna- 
tional Banking Facilities in 1981 will further add to this internationali- 
zation of the banking and financial system. Similar developments 
have taken place in Los Angeles. Of the 78 foreign agents of interna- 
tiona! banks in California, 57 are based in Los Angeles (Security 
Pacific National Bank, 1981). And California is the most important 
international banking area in the United States after New York. 
Foreign investment has also sharply increased in other sectors, from 
real estate to manufacturing. 10 

Fourth, while a large number of Fortune 500 firms moved their 
headquarters out of New York City, those which remained showed 
higher growth, especially in international activity. Profits of the 81 
city-based firms in the list rose from 19% in 1978 of all 500 Fortune 
firms to 25% in 1980; in 1980, inflation adjusted profits of city-based 
firms rose 12.6% compared with a 4.6% decline for 500 Fortune list 
firms as a whole (City of New York, 1982: 29). By 1980 Los Angeles 
had increased its number of Fortune 500 firms to 21, still far behind 
New York City's 81 but a significant concentration nonetheless 
(California Business, May 1982). The Los Angeles region contains, 
furthermore, 60% of California's largest industrial firms (the Los 
Angeles Times Roster of Leading California Firms, May 18, 1982). 

Fifth, these major growth trends also expressed themselves in a 
sharp increase in construction activity. In the last two years, there has 
been a massive expansion in construction, mostly of office buildings. 
Total construction activity in New York City was up 7.1 % between 
1980 and 1981, compared with 1.2% nationally (Port Authority, 1982: 
14). In 1981, awards for office construction in Manhattan amounted to 
over $600 million in addition to $700 million in 1980. The demand for 
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office space has been very strong in Manhattan: in 1981, for a third 
consecutive year, the amount of space that was pre-Ieased exceeded 
the current inventory of available space, a fact reflected in the 14% 
increase in the average rental price from 1981 to 1982 (Port Authority, 
1982: 15-16). In Los Angeles, there was a 50% increase from 1972 to 
1982 in high-rise office space, amounting to an addition of 30 million 
square feet. A similar boom has occurred in smaller scale office 
building space. An additional 20 million square feet are under con- 
struction in 1982. There has been an associated jump in rental values, 
and though these are still wel! below those prevalent in Manhattan, 
they are among the highest in the country. 

Sixth, the available evidence on the incidence of international 
versus local demand on different sectors in the economies of these 
cities shows a significant growth effect associated with international 
demand. The data base at the Conservation of Human Resources 
Program of Columbia University, elaborated both by Cohen (1981) 
and Drennan (1983), shows a high concentration of world-market 
firms in a few major cities and the weight of international transactions 
in these cities' economic growth trends. Cohen (1981) has constructed 
a "multinational index" for cities that compares the percentage share 
of a city's Fortune 500 firms in total foreign sales to their percentage 
share of total sales. He found that the 107 Fortune 500 firms located in 
New York City in 1974 accounted for 40.5% of all foreign sales by 
Fortune firms and for 30.3% of total sales by all Fortune firms. 
According to this index, New York City and San Francisco are the 
two top international business centers. The growth of Los Angeles 
over the last few years and the increased importance in international 
business of firms not on the top 500 list, particularly firms in the 
advanced services would, in my estimate, bring Los Angeles ahead of 
San Francisco today. Clearly, a more composite index needs to be 
developed. 

A taxonomy of economic activities in New York City which 
distinguishes economic activities responsive to international and na- 
tional demand was developed as part of the Drennan-Conservatiohof 
Human Resources econometric model and data base (Drennan, 
1983). It shows trends in real value added (in 1972 dollars) for the five 
export oriented groups of activities, the local groups, and the overall 
city's economy. From 1970 to 1975, there we*: generally declines in 
value added for all economic activities, with the exception of export 
consumer services. From 1975 to 1982, total value added in the city 
grew by 1.9% a year. Disaggregating we see that all local activities had 
declines and that the largest increase in value added was in export 
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activities: the corporate services with a 4.8% increase per year, 
followed by its satellite, the corporate ancillary services with 3.5% 
per year. 

In sum, a juxtaposition of the evidence discussed under the six 
points above, with the evidence on industrial transformation and 
location discussed in the first section, points to the consolidation of 
major growth sectors and increased internationalization in a few 
major cities, foremost among which are New York and Los Angeles. 
These two sections were attempts to elaborate empirically that which 
is figuratively conveyed in the notion of global cities. In the next 
section, I examine the associated restructuring of the job supply in 
global cities, linking it with the new industrial composition in the 
economy as a whole, the occupational and earnings profiles of major 
growth industries and the distinct locational patterns of these indus- 
tries. 

THE NEW LABOR DEMAND: 
INCOME AND OCCUPATIONAL POLARIZATION 

The disproportionate concentration of major growth industries in 
global cities and their regional counterparts results in a distinct re- 
structuring of the job supply in such cities. There are significant 
K differences in the occupational and earnings distribution of indus- 
tries. Some, like the distributive services, have a preponderance of 
middle- and high-income jobs, while others, like retailing, are heavily 
weighted toward low-income jobs. Thus, a changing incidence of a 
few major industries in the economic base of localities can bring about 
major shifts in the socioeconomic characteristics of the labor force. 
This shift will be even more pronounced when there are strong ten- 
dencies toward locational concentration among industries. 

To evaluate the i pact on the job supply resulting from the indus- 
trial shifts and locational concentrations discussed in the preceding 
sections, we can use data on the occupational and earnings distribu- 
tion of industries in conjunction with the locational patterns of such 
industries. 

Three trends come to the fore in the available evidence on occupa- 
tional and earnings characteristics by industry. First, in view of the 
major shift to services., it is important to note that individual service 
industries vary greatly in terms of their occupational and earnings 
distribution. The 1975 Survey of Income and Education (U.S. Bure?u 
of the Census, 1976) provides some interesting data in this regard. For 
example, while professional workers account for 36% of jobs in 
nonprofit services, they account for only 3.3% in distributive services 
and I % in retailing. And while service workers account for only 1 % in 
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wholesale trade, they account for 12% in corporate services and 44% 
in consumer services. 

Second, earnings vary not only according to occupation but also 
according to industry for a given occupation (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1976). The differences in average earnings among industries 
can only be partly explained by differences in the occupational mix of 
each of these industries. A ranking of average earnings in each of the 
occupations for the major industrial groups shows considerable varia- 
tion. In professional occupations, it varied from 2.02 in manufactur- 
ing and 2.11 in producer services to 1.28 in education. The national 
average for professional occupations was 1.62 in 1975. Among service 
workers, for erample, the index varied from 0.33 in manufacturing, 
0.59 in producer services, and 0.90 in transport, communications, and 
utilities. 

Third, the overall result of a different occupational mix and dif- 
ferent average earnings for occupations in difTerent industries 
provides an earnings profile for each industry. Some industries, nota- 
bly consumer and retailing, are low-paying industries: they have low 
average pay across occupations and a high incidence of low-earning 
occupations. Distributive services and public administration, an the 
other hand, have few poorly paid jobs. Among producer and nonprofit 
services, there is a polarization with concentrations in both well and 
poorly paid jobs and occupations. Stanback and Noyelle (1982) 
ranked the average annual earnings for each industry and occupa- 
tional subgroup and found distributive services, manufacturing, and 
public administration to have the highest average rank. The producer 
services ranked somewhere in the middle while consumer services 
and retailing were the worst. The data on earnings classes shows a 
very high incidence of the next to lowest earnings class in all services, 
except distributive services and public administration. Almost half of 
all workers in the producer services were in this earnings class, 
compared with 17% of manufacturing and 18.8% of construction 
workers. The other half of workers in producer services are in the two 
highest earnings classes. On the other ha*,d, half of all construction 
and manufacturing workers are in the middle earnings class compared 
with 2.8% of workers in the producer services. The highest single 
concentrations in the top earnings class are in wholesale and corpo- 
rate services. Stanback and Noyelle (1982: 33) find that "for the 
services as a whole, the important obser vation is that there tend to be 
heavy concentrations of employmeru in better-than-average and in 
poorer-than -average jobs. In contrast, in manufacturing and con- 
struction the distributions are more heavily weighted toward medium 
and above-average income jobs. M 
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TABLE 1 Distribution of Employment Among Earnings Classes 

for Each Industry and for Total United St*tt$, 1975 
- (in percentages) 
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Wholesale 
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21.9 
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Retail 
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32.9 
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Producer services 


13.5 


38.0 


2.8 


45.7 




FIRE 


5.2 


46.0 


2.3 


46.5 




Corporate services 


24.6 


27.3 


3.4 


44.7 




Consumer services 




4.1 


13.7 


16.8 


65.4 


Nonprofit services 


6.8 


34.1 


10.7 


48.4 




Health 


17.3 


2.3 


24.2 


56.3 




Education 




54.6 


2.1 


43.3 




Public administration 


22.1 


50.6 


20.9 


6.4 





^OURCE: T. M. Stanback, Jr. and T. J. Noyelle, Cities in Transition. Totowa, NJ: 
nllanhcld, Osmun, 1982. Based on U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Survey of Income 
and Education, 1976. 



a Earning class intervals make use of earning indexes in which the index of the 1975 
average earnings for all industry is equal to 1.0. 
b. Each line sums up to 100%. 

A detailed empirical examination of the major service industries 
shows a significant presence of low-wage jobs, particularly a subcate- 
gory of low-wage jobs with few if any skill and language requirements 
&nd no history of unionization — in brief Jobs that both demand the 
existence and contribute to the expansion of an underclass. Using the 
data from a New York State Department of Labor (1979; 1980) occu- 
pational survey of major service industries, I identified the full array 
of this subtype of low-wage jobs in the major service industries in 
New York City. These data have many limitations. Nonetheless, the 
results are suggestive. First, there were over 16% of low-wage unskil- 
led or semiskilled service jobs, lacking language proficiency require- 
ments and mostly offering few if any advancement possibilities. Such 
jobs accounted for 10.8% of jobs in finance, insurance, and real estate, 
23.9% in business services, and 18% in the remaining service indus- 
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TABLE 2 Low-Wage, Unskilled Jobs Likely to Employ Immigrants: 
Select Service Industries, Ne w York City, 1978 a 

Select Service Industries 
Finance, Other 
Insurance Business Service 
RealEstate b Services* industries* Total 
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and technical 
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140,600 


310.860 


Services 










Low- wage jobs 


30.520 


52.430 


40.900 


123,850 


Total 


36,980 


54,950 


83.520 
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Maintenance 










Lowwage jobs 


9,150 


1,980 


19.590 


30,720 


Total 


12,700 


15,880 


45.510 


74,090 


Clerical 










Lowwage jobs 


1,420 


5.020 


3.450 


3.890 


Total 


201,630 


102,140 


80.710 


384.480 


Sales 


23,890 


10.180 


4.490 


38,560 


Total iow-wage jobs c (N) 


41,090 


59.430 


63.940 


164.460 


% of Total 


10.8 


23.9 


18.9 


16.7 


Total all occupations 


379,660 


248.950 


354,830 


983,440 



SOURCE: Based on New York State Department of Labor, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Occupational Employment Statistics Services, New York State, April-June, 
1978, 1980, and New York State Department of Labor, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Occupational Employment Statistics Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. 
New York State, May-June, 1978, 1979. 

a. This is derived from a survey uy the New York State Department of Labor (1980, 
1979). The sample was drawn from establish ments (only those covered by New York 
State Unemployment Law) in select service industries. Excluded from the sample 
were the following service industries: educational services (SIC 82), private house- 
holds (SiC 88), and the hospitals industry subgroup (SIC 806). Private households 
and hospitals contain significant numbers ol low-wage jobs known to be held by 
immigrants. Excluded from the sample wwe establisments and activities which in- 
clude significant numbers of low-wage jobs known to employ immigrants, notably, 
restaurant?. 

b. SIC codes 6 1-65. 

c. SIC codes 73, 81. 

d. SIC codes 70, 72, 75-80, 83, 84 . 86, 89. 

c. The jobs identified as low-wage are only a segment of all low-wage jobs. They are 
those that lack language proficiency requirements, are not part of a well-defined 
advancement ladder, and arc not usually part of a highly unionized occupation. 

tries. Second, the highest incidence of suchjobs is found in the fastest 
growing employment sector in the city (and in the nation as a whole), 
that is, business services. 
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TABLE 3 Distribution of Total U.S. Labor Force* 
Among Earnings Classes, 1970 and iy80 



Dirtribution of Total 
US. Labor Force (%) 



Earnings Classes 



1970 



1980 



1.60 and above 



11.3 
20.9 
!8.9 
16.9 
22.8 
9.2 



} 32.2 
j 35.8 
} 32.0 



12.9 
24.2 
12.8 
1 1.7 
25.2 
13.3 




1.59 to 1.30 
1.29 to 1. 00 
.99 to .70 
.69 to .40 



.39 and below 



Total 



100.0 



100.0 



SOURCE* Based on U.S. Bureau of the Census, \9%2. Money Income of Households. 
Families and Persons in the United States 1980. (Current Population Reports. Series 
P-60, No. 132); and U.S. Bure?u of the Census, 1972, Money Income of Households, 
Families and Persons in the United States: 1970. 
•Civilian workers 14 years old and over by total money earnings. 

The different occupational and earnings distribution of industries 
in conjunction with the changes in the industrial mix of the economy 
express themselves in a growing income polarization among workers 
from I9C0 to 1975. Using data from the Survey of Income and Educa- 
tion and from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Stanback and Noyelle 
(1982: 38-43) show that the shares of employment in the top two 
earnings classes increased by 2.6%, the share of employment in the 
middle earnings class decreased by 8.1 %, and the share of the lowest 
two earnings classes increased by 5.5%. These figures assume the 
national average for each industry-occupation subgroup. But we 
know that some of the more rapidly growing industries have a high 
incidence of low-paying jobs or a high incidence of both low and high 
payingjobs, but not middle-income jobs. Finally, the rate of growth of 
various earnings categories in the service industries from 1960 to 1975 
show a 35% increase in jobs in the highest two earnings classes, an 
11.3% increase in jobs in the medium earnings class, and a 54% 
increase in jobs in the two lowest earnings classes. That is to say, the 
overall growth in service jobs contains a very pronounced inequality 
in terms of income. If we extrapolate from these data covering 1960 to 
1975 and factor in the further increase in services, particularly service 
industries with polarized earnings distribution, we can assume even 
higher economic inequality for the late 1970s and early 1980s. Com- 
paring 1980 and 1970 census data, I found exactly that. 
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The different earnings profiler, of major industries need to be 
considered in combination with the different locational patterns of 
industries, notably the relation between a locality's size and industrial 
mix. The evidence discussed in the first section shows the largest 
SMSAs to have a disproportionate concentration of producer and 
distributive services, an above average concentration of consumer 
and nonprofit services, ard a below average concentration of manu- 
facturing and government. 10 Thus, the largest S MSAs are experienc- 
ingan expansion in industries with concentrations of high and poorly 
paid jobs and a shrinking in the share of industries with a heavy 
incidence of high and medium income jobs. 11 

Income polarization is further fed by several trends that contrib- 
ute to an additional expansion in the supply of low-wage jobs, particu- 
larly in global cities. First, the existence of a critical mass of very 
high-income workers provides the conditions for a rapidly expanding 
process of high-income residential and commercial "gentrification." 
Thisentails not only a physical upgrading, but also a reorganization of 
the consumption structure, both of which generate a demand for 
low-wage workers. All the various components of high-income gen- 
trification are labor intensive: residential building attendants, work- 
ers producing services or goods for specialty shops and gourmet food 
shops, dog walkers, errand runners, cleaners of all sorts, and so on. 
The demand for low-wage workers to service the high-income life- 
styles of the rapidly expanding top level work force is one Fey factor 
in theexpansion of an informal sector in cities like New York and Los 
Angeles. Part of the goods and serv ices produced in the informal 
sectorcirculate through the modern sector of the economy that caters 
to these high-income lifestyles. The growth of an informal sector is 
not only a survival strategy for the poor and unemployed, as is often 
assumed. Notwithstanding the appearance of marginality, its expan- 
sion is fed by key economic sectors. It would explain why this type of 
configuration is most developed in major urban centers experiencing 
very dynamic growth and not in cities like Detroit. 

Second, there has been an increase in low wage jobs in the manu- 
facturing sector as a result of (a) the social reorganization of the work 
process, notably the expansion of sweatshops and industrial 
homework; (b) the technological transformation of the work process 
that has induced a downgrading of a variety of jobs; and (c) the rapid 
growth of high -technology industries which are characterized by a 
large share of low-wage jobs in production. These three trends have 
resulted in what I call a downgraded manufacturing sector. It is 
important to note 'hat the downgrading of the manufacturing sector is 
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part of major growth trends: the development of high-tech industries, 
>he technological transformation of the work process (which has also 
upgraded a large array of jobs), and the growth of an informal sector 
that contains a large number of sweatshops. Sweatshops and high- 
tech plants are often considered to be two very different if not oppos- 
ing developments, one representing backwardness and the other 
modernity. Yet both have a similar outcome: an expansion in the 
supply of dead-end low-wage jobs. (See note 9). Furthermore, they 
entail a disenfranchisement of workers, notably the drop in levels of 
unionization most visible in areas with rapid growth in high-tech 
industries, such as Los Angeles and Orange counties. Finally, the 
expansion of sweatshops and industrial homework is not only associ- 
ated with the garment industry (Waldinger, '983). It is happening in 
electronics as well (New York State Department of Labor, 1982a, 
1982b; Sassen-Koob, 1983a; Solorzano, 1963). 11 

The politicization of the traditional low-wage labor supplies dur- 
ing the 1960s and early 1970s and the often higher wage levels typical 
of major urban centers such as New York and Los Angeles in the 
1960s acquire added significance in the context of (a) their expanded 
role as centers for the management and servicing of the global 
economy, and (b) the increase in the supply of low-wage jobs resulting 
from major growth trends. This was not simply class struggle as usual. 
It was class struggle in a moment of major restructuring and in 
locations containing key economic sectors. 

The large influx of immigrants from low-wage countries over the 
last fifteen years, which reached massive levels in the second half of 
the 1970s, cannot be understood separately from this restructuring. 13 
It is a mistake to view this new immigration phase as a result mostly of 
push factors and as being absorbed primarily in backward sectors of 
the economy. It is the expansion in the supply of low-wage jobs 
generated by major growth sectors that is one of the key factors in the 
continuation at even higher levels of the current immigration. 14 

The available evidence for New York City and Los Angeles, 
inadequate as it is, strongly suggests that a large share of immigrants 
in * oth cities represent an important supply of low-wage workers. 
New York and Los Angeles have the largest Hispanic populations of 
all SMSAs and the size of their Hispanic population is significantly 
larger than that of * he next series of cities, beginning with Chicago and 
Miami, each with about 580,000 Hispanics. New York City and Los 
Angeles also contain, together with San Francisco, the largest con- 
centrations of Asians. Finally, New York City is the major recipient 
of West Indians. For example, it is interesting to note that although 
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the composition of the two Hispanic populations in New York City 
and in Los Angeles is very different, they both have some of the worst 
rank^ on various economic characteristics (Table 8.4). The 1980 
Census puts Hispanics' median income at $15,447 in Los Angeles and 
$10,300 in New York City and the share of Hispanics below the 
poverty level at 21 % in Los Angeles and 39% in New York City The 
share of Hispanics aged 25 years and older with High School degrees 
is slightly higher in Los Angeles than in New York City, 39% com- 
pared with 35.5% t yet both cities rank poorly among the 13 SMS As. 
The 1980 Survey of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(1983) on job patterns for minorities and women in private industry 
shows that Hispanics in these two cities had, by far t the highest 
incidence of low-wage semi- or unskilled jobs: 50% of Hispanics in 
New York City and 56.8% in Los Angeles were laborers, service 
workers, or operatives. The corresponding figures for whites were 
14.1% in New York City and 20% in Los Angeles. This pattern is 
similar to that found by Cohen and Sassen-Koob (1982) in a 1980 
survey of six immigrant groups in New York City. It found Hispanics 
disproportionately concentrated in service and manufacturing jobs 
compared with older immigrant groups.' 5 

The combination of these various trends expresses itself in an 
increased income polarization in these two cities. Comparing house- 
hold income for 1969 and 1979 there is an increase in the high- 
and low-income strata and a shrinking in the middle stratum. Con- 
sidering the 1969 and 1979 median income and including the bracket 
immediately below and immediately above to constitute a middle- 
income stratum, we find that almost 49% of the Los Angeles and 51 % 
of the New York City households were in the middle stratum in I969 t 
compared with respectively 38% and 39% in 1979. The higher income 
stratum increased from 21.5% to 29.5% in Los Angeles and from 19% 
to 23.5% in New York City. In considering the city rather than the 
metropolitan region !here may actually be an overestimate of middle- 
income households. New York City, fur example, includes boroughs 
such as Queens and Staten Island which represent very large concen- 
trations of middle-income households, while some high-income loca- 
tions, notably Weschester County, are excluded even though most 
residents work in the city. Similarly, in the case of Los Angeles, very 
high income areas such as Beverly Hills are excluded from the city 
boundaries. The low-income stratum increased from 29.7% to 32.3% 
in Los Angeles and from 29.6% to 37.5% in New York City. It should 
be noted that the large new immigrant influx over the last decade and 
the pronounced growth in sweatshops and illegal homework make the 
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TABLE 4 Selected Chanct eristics of Spanish-Hispinic Origin or Descent Population in 



SMSAs of 1,000,000 or More Population and 25 t 0OO or More Hispanics, 1980 




Hispanic Median 
Family Income 


Hispanic* Below 
the Poverty level 


Hispanics. 25 yn. 
and Over with 
a Hixh School 
Degree (A) 


Persons Who Speak 
Spanish in the Home 
asa% of Hispanics 
Five yn. and Over 


Hispanics 18 yrs. and 
Over Who Speak Spanish 
at Home and Speak English 
Well or Very Well 


Size 


Total 
Hispanics 


SMSA 


Rank 


Value 


Rank 


Value 


Rank 


Value 


Rank 


Value 


Rank 


Value 


Rank 


Los Angeles. 
Long Beach. CA 


7 


15.447 


6 


21 2 


10 


39.1 


11 


82.4 


11 


60.1 


1 


2.066.103 


New York. NY-NJ 


12 


10.347 


2 


39.3 


13 


35.4 


2 


96.4 


8 


64.0 . 


2 


1.492.559 


Chicago. 1L 


4 


16.551 


8 


19.5 


11 


36.1 


6 


91.7 


10 


61.0 


3 


580.467 


Munu FL 


5 


16.133 


10 


15.9 


5 


53 3 


1 


101.4 


1 2 


57.8 


4 


580.427 


>*n Antonio, ia 


11 


13.284 


5 


26.9 


9 


40.5 


7 


908 


2 


83.0 


c 

j 


A 0 1 1 TO 

481. J to 


Urtii.lftn TV 

n out ion, i a 


3 


17.185 


9 


18.1 


8 


44 9 


3 


93.1 


7 


73.5 


D 




Dalits, TX 


6 


15.754 


7 


20.1 


12 


35.8 


5 


91.8 


6 


74.4 


7 


247.937 


Newark. NJ 


8 


14.596 


4 


30 1 


7 


45.2 


8 


90.1 


9 


6: 0 


8 


131,655 


Philadelphia, 
PA-NJ 


10 


13.287 


3 


33.4 


4 


56.8 


9 


88.9 


4 


80.1 


9 


116.869 


Washington. D C . 
MD-VA 


1 


22.834 


13 


10.6 


1 


74 5 


1 


101 4 


3 


82.9 


19 


93.686 


Boston. MS 


13 


9.586 


1 


42.0 


3 


57.3 


3 


93.1 


10 


61.0 


11 


65.696 


Fort Lauderdale. 
Hollywood, FL 


2 


19.174 


12 


12.2 


2 


62.5 


4 


92.7 


5 


78.2 


12 


40,345 


Cleveland. OH 


9 


14.502 


11 


15.3 


6 


49.3 


10 


87 2 


1 


84.3 


13 


25.4 7 5 



SOURCE. Population Research and Analysis, Human Resources Division, New York City Department of City Planning. 5 V * 
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TABLE 5 Occupational Distribution by Ethnicity, Queen. (Now York City), 1 980 (percentages) 



Management 

Professional 
and technical 

Sales 

Oencal 

Crafts 

Opera tives 

md laborers 
Transport 
Services 

Total 

Total N= (1269) 



Blacks 



Jews 



Italians 



Irish 



Other 
European Puerto 
Ethnics Rtcans 



Other 



8.9 


13.4 


8.6 


11.4 


14.7, 


1 1.7 


11.5 


11.3 


2.8 


24 6 


31.0 


18.0 


31.4 


21.5 


13.3 


3 8 


13.6 


41.7 


6.0 


8.8 


7.0 


1.0 


5.1 


11.7 


3.8 


3.4 


8.3 


14.1 


27.2 


18.0 


24.8 


24.9 


21.7 


15.4 


15.9 


22.2 


7.7 


4.2 


6.2 


5.7 


9.0 


3.3 


15.4 


12.5 


0.0 



SOURCE. Cohen and Sassen-Koob (1982). 



Others 



7.9 

22.8 
7.9 
18.5 
13.6 



14 5 


3.1 


18.0 


5.7 


7.9 


16.6 


19.2 


20.5 


8.3 


9.3 


4.8 


2.3 


6.3 


2.9 


i.7 


1.7 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


2.9 


19.4 


10.0 


17.9 


17.1 


15.2 


20.0 


30.9 


21.7 


16.7 


17.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(248) 


(261) 


(12S) 


(105) 


(177) 


(60) 


(26) 


(88) 


(36) 


(140) 
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1980 census figures for the low-income stratum most probably an 
underestimate. 

t In sum, the restructuring of labor demand in these two cities 
contains two major trends. First, there has been a pronounced expan- 
sion in the supply of high-income professional and technical jobs 
associated with the growth of the advanced services and headquarters 
complex, high-tech industries, and the technological transformation 
of the work process which has upgraded a vast array of what used to 
be middle-income jobs. Second, there has been a pronounced expan- 
sion of low-wage jobs associated with a general shift to a service 
economy and, more particularly, with the recomposition of industry, 
an outcome of (a) the technological transformation of the work proc- 
ess which has, besides upgrading also downgraded a vast array of jobs 
through the transfer of skills into machines, (b) changes in the indus- 
trial mix, notably the decline of older established manufacturing 
industries in Los Angeles and the rise of low-wage assembly plants in 
high-tech industries, and (c) the transformation in the organization of 
the lab^r process, notably the shift of certain jobs from unionized 
shops to sweatshops or industrial homework. 



CONCLUSION 

Economic growth over the last decade has resulted in social and 
spatial arrangements containing new patterns of concentration of the 
benefits of economic growth. The evidence shows tiiat major growth 
industries are characterized by a much higher incidence of jobs at the 
high- and low-paying ends than was the case in what were once the 
major growth industries, notably manufacturing. The evidence also 
shows that income associated with a given occupation varies across 
industries and, again, tends to be either relatively lower or higher in 
some of today's major growth industries. Finally, the evidence shows 
that the locational patterns of major growth industries tend toward a 
pronounced concentration of the most dynamic ones, notably the 
producer services, in a few very large cities. 

What comes to the fore is an increased polarization in the income 
and occupational structure of the job supply and an increased concen- 
tration of major growth sectors in key localities. The outcomes of 
economic growth that one could expect on the basis of the experience 
of the 1950s and 1960s are no longer occurring. The particular histori- 
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well-being was associated with the old manufacturing complex. The 
new growth trends operate to the advantage of cities which are either 
global or regional centers for the production of producer services, 
including centralized management and control functions. 

The new growth trends carry old costs in new clothes. In so doing, 
they contain conditions for new alliances among workers and among 
localities. The fact that the new growth-induced unemployment 
among middle-income blue- and white-collar workers is structural 
rather than merely a function of the latest recession, points to possible 
alliances with low-income workers. Unemployment has been a more 
prevalent condition among the latter and one that has in the past 
distinguished these from middle-income blue- and white-collar work- 
ers. But the current restructuring of the economy is extracting the 
costs for this kind of system increasingly also from the middle class. 
There are here, then, objective conditions for a new alliance insofar as 
a growing segment of the middle class is being threatened by an 
economic instability that used to be limited lately to low-wage work- 
ers. It is important -theoretically and politically to recognize that the 
new growth dynamic is not predicated on the existence of a thriving 
middle class as was the case in the 1950s and 1960s. 

Furthermore, if a large share of immigrants are employed in major 
growth sectors, then oiganizing immigrants emerges as a possibility 
and so do new alliances between immigrants and segments of the 
native work force. Where immigrants are primarily a labor supply for 
declining finr.s, organizing immigrants would most likely lead to the 
closing of these firms. But raising the cost of immigrant labor in 
growth sectors would be much less likely to threaten the survival of a 
firm. It becomes politically and theoretically important to distinguish 
between job and sectoral characteristics. There is a strong tendency 
to assume backward jobs to be part of backward sectors. Yet, low- 
wage, dead-end jobs can be part of the most dynamic sectors of highly 
advanced industrialized economies. There is also a strong tendency 
to assume that backward sectors cannot be part of major growth 
trends. Yet my analysis of an expanding downgraded manufacturing 
sector, one containing sweatshops, industrial homework, and a large 
incidence of nonunionized, low-wage assembly jobs, suggests other- 
wise. While a majority of immigrants hold low- wage, dead-end jobs, it 
is amistake to assume that these are mostly in backward sectors of the 
economy which are in decline. The large concentration of the new 
immigrants in a few major cities acquires added significance once we 
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recognize that major growth industries directly and indirectly gener- 
ate a vast supply of low-wage jobs and that these industries tend to 
locate in such cities. Under these conditions, a politicized native 
low-wage labor supply and an overeducated population generally 
become problematic and the employment of immigrants highly desir- 
able. For organizing purposes, it is important to recognize the pri- 
mary location of immigrants in major growth sectors. 

The expansion in the supply of low-wage jobs as a function of 
growth trends and the expulsion of middle-income jobs from 
economic activity generally are particularly pronounced in global 
cities and their regional counterparts. These in turn represent a con- 
centration of the benefits of economic growth at the expense of a large 
number of what were once thriving localities. It is politically im- 
portant to recognize that these developments are constitutive of the 
current economic restructuring rather than a distortion brought about 
by the latest recession. This recognition also brings to the fore the 
existence of new objective conditions for alliances between the newly 
disenfranchised and those who have been carrying a disproportionate 
share of the costs for many generations. And it suggests the 
possibility of alliances among certain kinds of localities given the 
thoroughness of their marginality in the current restructuring. 

NOTES 

1. 1 discuss the model in Sassen-Koob (1982; 1983b). 

2. Slandard classifications of economic activities have become increasingly 
problematic with the technological transformation of the work process. Here I use 
the classification first developed by Browning and Singelmann (1978), further elabo- 
rated by Singelmann (1978: 28-36) ;ind Stanback et al.. (1981). In this classification, 
producer services refer to industries that provide services mostly to producers of 
goods or property related operations. They are then a type of intermediate output 
(Greenfield. 1966: II; Machlnp, 1962: 39-40). They include banking, credit, and other 
financial services; insurance, real estate: engineering and architectural services; 
accounting and bookkeeping; miscellaneous business services; legal services 
(Singelmann. 1978: 31). Producer services represent the following SIC branches: 60 
to 67, 73, 81 , 83 (nfter 1974). 86 and 89. 

3. The te hnological transformation in manufacturing and the possibility of 
centralizing the management of a dispersed manufacturing Nse also means that the 
development of manufacturing in third world countries can rely on the import of 
advanced services from the highly developed countries. The case of OPEC members 
is of interest here. After the 1973 increase in the international price of oil and the 
decision to transform the large influx of oil revenues into vast accelerated develop- 
ment programs, there was an immense rise in the import of services by these 
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countries. From 1973 to 1978, overall oil revenues for OPEC members were $700 
billion. During that same period the value of imports reached $530 billion, of which 
almost half were for the imports of services. OPEC members accounted for about 
one third of U.S. worldwide receipts on contracts from 1972 to 1977; these are mostly 
contracts for construction, engineering, consulting, and other technical services. 

4. Of the I! smaller SMSAs (population between I and 2 million), which were 
also centers for the production of producer and distributive services, all were re- 
gional centers (Stanback and Noyelle, 1982: 25). In this classification, New York, 
Los Angetes, Chicago, and San Francisco were the only truly global centers. 
Houston, though i recipient of many headquarters over the last few years, was found 
to be a regional center, a finding confirmed by Cohen's (1981) data which show that 
the large headquarters which moved to Houston continued to use the advanced 
services produced by firms in New York and Chicago. 

5. These location quotients indicate the ratio of the average share of employment 
within a given industry *roup in a given size of SMSA to the share of total U.S. 
employment accounted i^r by that same industry. 

6. I find the term "corporate headquarters complex" inadequate when dealing 
with such a wide range of sizes in SMSAs. Any city has legal, accounting, and 
banking services. But there are only a few major firms which are global in their 
operations and make a significant share of their earnings from the export of their 
services. These firms are also the ones that handle the business for most of the large 
corporations and they arc the ones who are concentrated in the major cities. The 
8.7% employment share ir? the "corporate headquarters complex" in the smallest 
SMSAs most probably describes regional or local market firms. The ascendance of 
the advanced services in economic activity generally and the development of the 
modern corporation make a distinction between local, regional, and global service 
firms increasingly important. 

7. It should be noted, however, that this brought the actual number of manufac- 
turing jobs in the Greater New York area to 1.3 million, that is. the same as in the Los 
Angeles area. The similarity in this level reflects a 19% decline from 1970 to 1980 for 
New York City and a 23% increase for Los Angeles over that same period. The 
increase fortlie United States as a whole was 5%. The high absolute number of jobs 
in manufacturing in these two areas and the characteristics of these jobs are of 
significance in explaining the absorption of a good share of the large immigrant influx. 
Marshall (1983) notes the increasing relative and absolute participation of immigrants 
in manufacturing in New York City during the 1970s. 

8. The magnitude of the increases in foreign and domestic investmert and in the 
constructionof industrial parks in adjacent San Diego County is clearly beginning to 
outpace growth in the Los Angeles area. The available evidence suggests that this 
represents in good part an expansion of the Los Angeles industrial complex. Of 
significance here is the nearby 38,600 acre Mesa de Otay. half each on either side of 
the Mexico- United States border, which it is expected will be developed as a 
twin-plant zone. To this should be added a novel kind of development, the relocation 
of plants away from areas that have been major recipients of such plants, notably 
Taiwan. Hong Kong, and Mexico, and into San Diego County. It seems that these 
relocations respond to two kinds of inducemen s: the fact that Southern California 
has a plentiful supply of immigrant labor, and second, problems of quality control 
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which require vicinity io technical centers. The combination of resources in an area 
like Southern California — a large supply of cheap and docile labor and of highly 
trained technical personnel and researchers — points to the development of regions 
like these as industrial rones for world investment that are an alternative, under 
certain conditions, to rones in the Caribbean Basin or Southeast Asia(Sassen-Koob, 



9. It is precisely this characteristic which explains the large-scale deployment of 
production plants in electronics and other high-tech industries to less developed 
countries where they employ mostly very young women with no work experience or 
skill. Garments and electronics are the two most highly internationalized industries: 
both employ mostly low-wage workers in production abroad and domestically, and 
both account for the largest share of new manufacturing jobs in one of the high- 
growth regions in the United States — the Los Angele? area. There is a growing 
literature on this suhject. A good collection can be found in Fernandez et al. (1983). 
This points to a fungibitity between redeploying jobs to low-wage countries and 
immigration from low-wage countries to the United States (Sassen-Koob, 1981: 
74-77; 1983a; Solorzano, 1983; Garcia, 1983; Waldinger. 1983). 

10. Direct foreign investment in the United States reached 89.8 billion in 1981 . up 
from 20.6 billion in 1973. A third of this investment was in manufacturing, with the 
New York- New Jersey area and California the leading recipients of foreign invest- 
ment in manufacturing (Conference Board, 1983). 

I!. There are different locations for various segments of the highly paid new 
professional stratum. Engineers and technical personnel linked directly with high- 
tech industry and the associated research operations are clustered in various kc> 
high-tech or research locations: Silicon Valley. Orange County, Austin, the Route 
128 area around Boston. These are, in some ways, to be distinguished from those 
employed in the advanced services. The first are ultimately the new cadres of what is 
today's basic industry, the development and production of microprocessors. The 
second are involved in control, management, and servicing functions. The locations 
of these two sets of activities frequently are distinct, but at times they overlap, as in 
Los Angeles, a site for both the production of control, management, and servicing 
functions and a site for the production of engineering and technical operations. 
These distinctions bring to mind some of the work done on the manufacturing sector 
that views the geographic distribution of industry as a spatial division of labor 
(Storper and Walker. 1983). 

12. In a study on the auto industry in Los Angeles, Morales (1983) found con- 
siderable restructuring in the wJto-parts branches: a shift from native to immigrant, 
including undocumented, workers and a shift from less to more automated forms of 
production which allowed for the incorporation of cheaper, ofien immigrant workers 
and expulsion of more highly paid workers. Similarly, see Balmori (1983) on the 
construction industry in New York City. See also Christopherson (1985) on the 
regional specificity of segmentation in different immigrant labor markets. 

13. Two major changes occurred in immigration over the last fifteen years: a 
pronounced increase in the levels of entries and a pronounced shift from predomi- 
nantly European countries of origin (two-thirds in I960) to Asian and Latin 
American-Caribbean countries of origin. There are, clearly, labor market implica- 
tions associated with this shift. These become particularly weighty when we con- 
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sider the heavy concentration of immigrants in a few major cities: 40% of a!! 
immigrants reside in the ten largest cities in the United States; these same cities 
account for only 11% of the total U.S. population. Since the incidence of urban 
versus rural residence varies significantly according to nationality, a consideration of 
the newest immigration, mostly from Asian and Caribbean Basin countries, would 
reveal an almost total concentration in a few large cities. 

14. The fact that immigrants tend to form communities with considerable social 
and commercial activity, acquires added significance in this context: it becomes a 
structure for the reproduction of immigrant labor as low-wage labor. Services and 
goods produced in the immigrant community contribute to lower the cost of living for 
immigrants. Many goods and services are produced and obtained via the mechanism 
of family, friendship, ethnic organizations, and so forth, rather than via the market 
where one needs money to buy them. The overall effect is to lower the share of 
reproduction costs that has to be met by a direct wage and hence to lower the cost of 
immigrants a* workers to employers outside the immigrant community, or to lower 
the price of goods and services sold by immigrants to buyers outside the community, 
such as prepared foods, specialty items, repair services, and so on, often made in 
immigrant homes where children and relatives, notably new arrivals, contribute. At 
the same time, it is politically and theoretically important to emphasize that these 
same conditions also may give immigrant workers a greater autonomy vis a vis their 
employers (Sassen-Koob, 1982). 

15. Castro (1982) found a much higher incidence of manufacturing jobs among 
Colombian immigrant women in New York City than was the case in their home 
country and than had been the case for this particular group of women before 
departing. Controlling for sex, Cohen and Sassen-Koob (1982) found that about 41 % 
of all Hispanics with manufacturing jobs in the sample were women, again a higher 
incidence than holds in the United States generally and in countries of origin. See 
also Wilson and Portes (1980) and Light (1983) on immigrant employment oppor- 
tunities in ethnic enclaves. 
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From National Puerto Rican Coalition, Puerto Ricans 
in the Mid f 80s: An American Challenge. 
Alexandria, Va., 1985 

PUERTO RICAN YOUTH 
EMPOWERMENT 

by Dr. Jose' Hernandez 



Let us imagine that last year the United Stales inv/ded a Caribbean nation 
having about six million people whose cultural background resembled that oi 
Puerto Rico. Next, in an 85 year time warp, everything took place .hat ha* oc- 
curred in the Puerto Rican world. Today, the descendants of the migrants in 
the United States (over two of the six million) turned to us for advice as to what 
policy to follow in the future. We who have lived through the process would 
be in a position to use our experience to benefit people much like ourselves. 
, Most likely, we would begin describing our problems as a racially stigma- 
tized group of second-rate citizens from an outlying possession, situated at the 
bottom of American society. We would talk about solutions offered by the 
American "dream," policies that did not function as expected. When asked 
to reduce the options for action to their most essential elements, we would likely 
suggest: a) assimilation; b) the civil rights/minority mode!, and c) pluralism. 
Each of these would be said to have produced some benefits for the commu- 
nity, But comparing results with the effort and involvement required, most of 
us would talk about steps forward, and steps back. 

We would further describe divisions within our community and our own lives. 
How most of us must follow the assimilation model in our work careers and 
economic life. About politics, we would recount 20 years of policies determined 
mainly by white Anglo responses to the needs and wants of American blacks. 
True. Puerto Ricans have had some success in organizing ourselves in response 
to government programs aimed at improving the living ".onditions of people 
classified as "minority." Our desire for togetherness has also prompted us to 
talk about efforts to reshape education and advance a way of life we share with 
other descendants of migrants from the Caribbean and Middle America. But 
pressed to explain why pluralism has not succeeded, we would explain that neither 
economics nor politics have favored the implementation of this idea. 

What. then, would we suggest for the future? Some cf us would talk about 
empowerment. We would do so with caution, because tnis relatively new idea 
might not promise anything more than assimilation, the evil nght.s/minursi. 
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model, and pluralism The benefits of empowerment might not jusnf\ the enor- 
mous requirements of energ\ . attention, time and mone> . Thinking back to our 
efforts during the past 20 years, the test of any new idea necessitates another 
imaginary consideration Suppose we returned to 19^5, would empowerment 
have worked out better than what we know to have followed the national civil 
rights legislation 0 Even though the answer were no, we would still have to ad* 
dress the question: At our point in time, doesn't empowerment make more sense 
than previous policy directions? 

On the chance that the answer to either or both of these questions is yes, I 
decided to explore the empowerment option. The following considerations ex- 
pand on Puerto Rican Yoiah Employment (Maplewood, N.J.: Waterfront Press, 
1983). which provides the factual evidence and a preliminary version of the 
notions presented. Of equal importance were the insights gathered during eight 
years of studying the social, economic and political situation of Puerto Rican 
teenagers and young adults in the United States. Also, I have lived in Puerto 
Rican neighborhoods and have been involved in Puerto Rican causes in a vari- 
ety of ways. Included are the most essential results of observation ^nd inter- 
views in the school, work and community environments of Milwaukee, Chicago, 
and New York City, and in federal and loca 1 government programs. Consider- 
ing all of this , I returned to ideas developed in People , Power and Policy (Palo 
Alto, CA: National Press, 1974) and with the help of colleagues at the Latino 
Institute, learned about recent applications of empowerment to the Puerto Rican 
situation in the United States. I have also read the contemporary literature on 
empowerment and have taught courses on related topics, with the participation 
of Puerto Rici.n coHege students. 

Chances are that by year 2000, as many Puerto Ricans will i, e United 
States as in Puerto Rico, and that Puerto Rico's political status will rer. ain indefi- 
nite But even if it were resolved, many Puerto Ricans in the United States would 
likely remain living in their homes— near family, friends, work and community. 
A new society will hav; fully emerged from the "surplus" labor force that 
migrated to the United States during the 1950s and before. Puerto Ricans in 
the United States will feel a sense of peoplehood and ownership regarding a 
century of human experience unique to themselves, although related to Puerto 
Rico, and similar to other racial and ethnic groups in the United States. 

Our general purpose here is to discuss a national policy for Puerto Rican youth. 
They, more than other segments in our community, will be affected by what 
happens in the next five years. As years go by, the children and adolescents 
of today will reach maturity and have leadership of the society in formation. 
Therefore, we must be guided by the situation we want for Puerto Ricans in 
the year 2000. Our vision will be a legacy to a generation whose lives could 
be improved by the right choice of policy for the immediate future. This paper 
was organized to help our discussion b> using research results as a background 
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for speculation about the possible benefits of empowerment 

Community Empowerment 

The most fundamental research conclusion of the research mentioned above 
is that Puerto Rican youth have little cr no power: that is. the chance to be self- 
determining in their social, economic and political life, and to influence others 
accordingly. If things were different, we would not repeatedly find discourag- 
ing statistics: only 60 percent completing high school: half of the teenagers in 
the labor force unable to find jobs: continued employment in routine, low-paid, 
low-status, insecure and unpleasant occupations: sixty percent of households 
below or just above the poverty line. Granted a certain margin of error and 
indications of minor improvements here and there, all of these measures and 
more describe people stuck at the economic bottom of United States society. 
Along with this goes a low social evaluation by others and very limited political 
power, especially the ability to change the system which keeps Puerto Ricans 
in a stigmatized, disadvantaged and subordinate condition. 

For reasons beyond the scope of this paper, young Americans generally have 
very limited power in the system. Families and other institutions assist them 
in attaining a successful adult life. But this structure also discourages the effec- 
tive participation of youth in the decision-making process, especially their urge 
for innovation. Alienation and apathy result from a perceived lack of integra- 
tion in an adult society inclined to have cyclical mood swings that bring con- 
fusion about such basic values as equality. For minorities, youth could be a 
peak time for changing places in the inequitable arrangements produced by the 
American brand of racism and sexism. In the past. ASPIRA. the Young Lords 
Party and similar organizations have succeeded in fostering involvement in such 
changes. Today, however, low rates of voting and other forms of political ex- 
pression show that minority youth do not see these changes as realistically pos- 
sible. In the final analysis, an escape from adult society into one's leisure world 
makes more sense than a futile attempt to change the system. 

A deeply rooted identify crisis intensifies this situation for Puerto Rican youth. 
Deprived of understanding, acceptance and opportunity in the United States, 
they generally consider being Puerto Rican both a positive and negative condi- 
tion. Except for their families, very little in the environment teaches them 
something else. If the label "Puerto Rican" were abolished, almost all would 
fit into American society according to options already available: white, black 
and Latino. While these alternatives may offer greater power, sentiment and 
family ties sustain a basic loyalty to a Puerto Rican identity. But this refers only 
to a certain aspects of life, and is constantly undermined by rejection from 
authority figures having values traditional to Puerto Rico as a criterion of right 
and wrong. The low self-esteem typical of Puerto Rican youth stems from their 
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perceptions of futility in measuring up to mujontx expectations in both the United 
Stales and Puerto Rico. 

Observers gcnerall) agree that a drastic change in this destructive process 
would benefit the Puerto Rican people in the United States. To some extent, 
the distinction between "youth" and "community** is redunda.it. Half of the 
Puerto Ricans in the United States are younger than 20 years and those 20 to 
35 make up almost a quarter of the population. There are now more children 
born in the United States than the generation of migrants who arrived by tens 
of thousands in the 1950s. Also, renewed migration from Puerto Rico during 
the 1970s and early 1980s has meant a further youthening, as thousands of 
teenagers and young adults have been added again. Today, Puerto Ricans are 
typically in transition to adulthood or in the initial stages of mature life. What 
happens in schooling and the quest for jobs is therefore crucial to the future 
of Puerto Ricans in the United States. 

The major question is how greater power can be obtained. The evidence on 
political participation shows that conventional means promise only a certain 
degree of the empowerment needed to make a real difference in such institu- 
tions as public schools, and in the provision for jobs to earn a decent living. 

• at least 75 percent of Puerto Ricans live in areas defined as '■central-city.*' in- 
cluding (but not limited to) the "barrio" or ethnic neighborhoods of New York. 
Chicago, and several of the nation's largest cities; 

• in the barrios most candidates for local office compete with othtr Puerto Ricans 
or other minorities for a very limited number of positions, and 

• elsewhere Puerto Ricans are generally locked out of local politics by other groups 
that dominate the system. In either case 

• Ihose elected make up a fraction of the many who would work effectively for 
the community, if the established system allowed for wider involvement and 
representation. 

•♦Most of the major issues require changes in the opportunity structure of entire 
administrative units: 

• therefore, a major direction in Puerto Rican politics has been to uU the executive 
position of community agencies for various political functions; 

• another strategy has been to gain an appointment having a broad scope of in- 
fluence, as director of a government program, or advisor to a majoi political 
figure Today, more than a dozen Puerto Rican elected officials and a modest 
number of appointed administrators represent the community at city, state and 
federal levels. Nevertheless, this remains a fraction of the positions that could 
be filled, if participation were more equitable and at least, adequate. 

What, then, would be needed to empower Puerto Rican youth? First, some 
sort of organizational arrangement that would provide the experience needed 
to get involved in politics. As in the process of breaking into a work career, 
young people need some structure for participation and representation in the 
decision* made by elected or appointive public officials and agency executives. 
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The Nanona! Puerto Rican Coalition could obtain support lor an intern pro- 
gram providing a chance to work and learn in various government settings. It 
could employ youth to help in lobbying activities and facilitate their participa- 
tion in such effons for American youth, in general. 

These solutions assume a desire for involvement that is generally absent, 
however. In order to turn apathy into positive energy, a clearly defined and 
easy-handed way of organizing people at the neighborhood level is the point 
of departure. This means railing their everyday experience of alienation from 
school, unemployment, and poverty to the realization that these are typically 
Puerto Rican problems, and not matters exclusively of individual or family 
choice. For {he purpose, a communication network is needed: people must be 
informed as to what is (not) happening in regard to Puerto Ricans. The dissemina- 
tion of timely, accurate and informative materials is a central goal of the Na- 
tional Puerto Rican Coalition. 

But equally essential and currently weak is the process of people defining and 
prioritizing their wants and requirements for having a decent life. These wishes 
must then be convened into a message sent through a system of increasing in- 
fluence to levels where solutions can be sought for common problems. Better 
coordination of community organizations facilitating the flow of return infor- 
mation could thus be considered. 

Secondly, provision must be made for the effective representation of the 
various segments of the Puerto Rican community in the communication pro- 
cess. This requires an organizational structure in which each segment relates 
to a group or person who articulates their point of view and wishes. Also, the 
unification of all segments must be facilitated for action on community issues. 
When and where it makes an important difference to be Puerto Rican, the struc- 
ture must count on the support of as many Puerto Ricans as possible. 

These requirements go well beyond the present goals and objectives of the 
National Puerto Rican Coalition. Perhaps the most efficient way of achieving 
empowerment would be in a national political organization, in which the Coali- 
tion would play an essential role. This comprehensive structure would not be 
attached to an elective or appointive position, or any other political body. Its 
mission would include such goals as the ability to: 

• link major community issues with a national Puerto Rican agenda, coordinating , 
the strength of efforts at all levels: 

• retain adaptability to community sur, ranging from a few hundred in certain cities 
to over a million ii< New York; 

• enable Puerto Ricans to negotiate and manage coalitions with other constituencies: 
+ influence public policy through advocacy of specifically Puerto Rican concerns 

and broader issues >n which Puerto Ricans mr? have a decided opinion: 

• limit other aspects of its program to empowerment functions: community organiza- 
tion and communication, fact finding and reporting, the monitoring of progress 
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in the implementation of policy directives, and advisor) services to government, 
business and civic institutions: 

• avoid substituting for, or duplicating functions attributable in the United States 
to public officials and agencies, the foundations or voluntary associations oriented 
toward improving life conditions; 

• refer all requests for things other than empowerment to the appropriate sources 
of help from participating organization ■ and other agencies; 

• dispense money and jobs only to the exte.M required to fulfill the empowerment 
functions of the structure. In brief, the compi »h*nsive structure needed is a political 
organization controlled by Puerto Ricans, b ^Vy representative of our people, 
and capable of addressing major community Oncerns as simply and economi- 
cally as possible— our own system for coping with and gaining advantages from 
other power syttems in the United States. 

My reading of our situation in the research completed and personal knowledge 
of many Puerto Ricans in a variety of places and conditions is that the elements 
of empowerment already exist in our community. First, because there is a great 
deal of pent-up energy among Puerto Rican youth, stemming from years of 
frustration, anger and resentment. Secondly, because we have already taken 
steps to organize ourselves in response to our perceptions of needs and wants. 
Along with the National Coalition, several other organizations could be united 
in the comprehensive structure. In ways later detailed in uiis paper, effective 
leadership could emerge among Puerto Rican youth in the United States, k many 
places there are networks of community ties, friendsr.'^s and acquaintances that 
could crystalize into a genuine national constituency. 

The third and most convincing argument for empowerment is that we now 
have the solutions at hand. After so many years of research, thinking and prac- 
tical efforts, we know what *,ve want. The question of how we can get it demands 
a similar answer. True, our experience generally shows that the "how" reduces 
to political power. But the specific strategies needed and considered appropriate 
to attain political power have yet to be clearly defined and implemented. Later 
sections of this paper will describe how the comprehensive structure could act 
to significantly improve living conditions for Puerto Ricans in the next five years. 
However, a preliminary consideration regards the prices to be paid for the poten- 
tial benefits of empowerment. 



The Costs 

First, empowerment would necessitate unity among Puerto Ricans in the United 
States. The cost would be our willingness and determination to put aside con- 
flicting viewpoints and scattered loyalties for the sake of our people. It is a high 
price to pay because previous policies have promoted divisiveness among Puerto 
Ricans and internal struggles are taken for granted in many things that (do not) 
happen. Moreover, our present system of rewards and penalties for action is 
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tied to the consequences of disunity We all have something to lo^e in deciding 
to work together as a single force. 

Secondly, some of the energy, attention, time and money invested in the pur- 
suit of previous policies must be redirected. I am not suggesting that we aban- 
don nor transform the institutions created to benefit the community. What is 
necessary is to better coordinate their efforts as interrelated parts of a comprehen- 
sive structure. Thus, a major discussion point is how effective collaboration 
could be arranged. 

A third price we must pay is our effort to make an inventory of our sources 
of strength and relate these to the plan for cooperation. Regarding resources 
for implementing policies we have been accustomed to think first about prepar- 
ing proposals for consideration by external funding agencies. My perception 
is that we need to first determine what we would like to (and can) do, on our 
own. And from a careful assessment of our strength, move to determine what 
we need from outside. 

A fourth price is our actions to program victories. By this is meant support 
for what may initially appear to be minor successes, and a commitment to move 
from these to seemingly more important achievements. This is crucial for the 
average person to perceive some tangible evidence of changes, and to acquire 
hope and confidence in the general improvement of living conditions. 
* The fifth price is our effort to obtain a more clearly defined and advantageous 
relation with the "significant other" groups that influence our world: Puerto 
Ricans in Puerto Rico, other Hispanic groups in the United States, American 
blacks, and other oppressed minorities. For example, many of the employment 
and income problems of Puerto Rican youth are common to issues in the 
American women's movement. In an era of coalition, it empowers Puerto Ricans 
to find out how we fit in and can draw strength from our relations with other 
systems of power. 

A sixth price will be our determination to seek the additional resources needed 
for empowerment to work. Up to now, this has meant reliance on government 
grants and private foundations. As these funds have continually diminished, alter- 
natives must be considered. This may require us to reorient our approach to 
resources, away from • the project" to other ways of accomplishing our 
objectives. 



Fixing the Public School Mess 

The second major finding of the research completed is that most of Puerto 
Rican youth ? poorly prepared by their schooling for jobs other than the least 
advantageous in the American labor force. Let us accept .he basic assumption 
that human populations contain a relatively constant level and array of natural 
ability. The development of talent therefore depends largely on the opportunity 
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structure of the society in which people reach maturity. 
In our experience with public education, the record shows that: 

• the major avenue for the expression of talent is limited to the less than half who 
graduate from high school; 

• the large remainder (?nd many high school graduates, as well) arc destined to 
■•v* «heir talent in ways that promise little or no developmental changes, beyond 
earning enough money "to get by;** 

" some 15 to 20 percent are enabled to have work careers offering an opportunity 
for using talent in more than routine and repetitive tasks; 

• most of these are engaged in technical or organizational special.Ies typical of skilled 
manual occupations, office jobs and with pre-determined descriptions of lower- 
lo-middle levels of supervision; 

• oiJy a very small percentage of youth reach achievement levels defined by the 
American majority as deserving a high level of social recognition and financial 
reward; 

• those finding an appropriate environment for the fulfillment of creative talent 
make up a statistical rarity. 

In comparison with other segments of the United States population, the data 
clearly document an unchanging set of constraints on the evolution of our human 
resources. True, certain signs of minimal progress can be squeezed out of the 
numbers. But the past 20 years have signified much greater advances for the 
rest of the nation's population. My research led to the conclusion that simply 
having a job contributes much more than formal education to the job occupa- 
tional and income levels of Puerto Rican youth. This points to structural con- 
straints in the economic order, later addressed in this paper. It also returns the 
argument to the need for a reform in the educational system, because whatever 
opportunities develop in the economic order must be accompanied by a signifi- 
cant improvement in the educational attainment of Puerto Rican youth. 

Qn the topic of how we can move from facts to action, the Puerto Rican com- 
munity's efforts to solve this problem must be cited in evidence. If any concern 
has ever elicited a broad-based, unanimous agreement among Puerto Ricans 
in the United States, it has been our desire to fix up what we consider to be 
a messy situation in the public school system. No other issue has commanded 
greater attention, energy and talent. As a people, our leadership is mainly com- 
posed of educators and professionals in service occupations, such as counsel- 
ing, social case work, agency activities, and public administrative positions. 
It is therefore reasonable to expect some signs of success for the use of talent 
in this direction. 

Reality is very different, however. Any fragment of information to the con- 
trary must stand the test of an apparent consensus that only modest progress 
has beer, made in solving the public school mess. But more importantly, the 
repeated experience of alienation from the public school system in the United 
Stales has left many Puerto Rican leaders with a critical sense of what is needed 
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in the education of Puerto Ricans. Although the use of this talent has produced 
alternative plans, the intellectual and emotional path of most Puerto Rican 
children through the public school system today resembles the experience of 
the parent generation before 1965. 

A first step in changing the opportunity structure for Puerto Ricans would 
be gaining 9 much greater level of recognition, enablement and rewards groups 
and persons with innovative and effective plans to so.ve the public school mess, 
and for those with the organizational ability to carry out the plans. This would 
validate th? occupational worth of workers in our community who made great 
efforts to reach excellence. Validation would in turn serve important purposes 
among Puerto Rican children. At least, it would provide them with a readily 
visible example of how Puerto Ricans can be successful at a high level of social 
recognition in the United States. The major occupational commitments of ethnic 
groups are known to strongly influence the life of succeeding generations. Having 
success in public education as a group specialty would greatly enhance the 
possibilities of developing Puerto Rican talent during the next 15 to 20 years. 

The follow-up to this consideration does not involve a need for creating new 
organizational structures. Advancement in education is a major goal of most 
Puerto Rican organizations, and in other areas of community concern the 
predominant mode of action shows a strong academic influence. The crucial 
need seems to be for an effective link between existing community resources 
and the groups or persons holding decision-making power over and within the 
public school system. It is essentially a political, and not an intellectual issue. 
The missing element is power, 

Part of the political problem would be solved by somehow equating the orien- 
tation of non-Puerto Rican constituencies with the composition and needs of 
the school-age population. In the typical political unit, most voters are majority 
persons, generally older than Puerto Ricans and less concerned with school 
issues, although vaguely aware that the "Spanish** people consider (bilingual) 
education a major issue. By comparison, most of the classmates of Puerto Rican 
children are blacks and Latinos trying to find a place for themselves in a basically 
hostile environment. In some cases, white Anglo caution about change is 
strengthened by the black drive for integration. For reaffirming assimilation 
or gaining in number of minority children, it helps both whites and blacks to 
think of "Hispanic" children as movable from their neighborhoods to a dispersed 
set of specialty schools, or as nothing special, if they stay near home. As a general 
result, the predominent political influences emerging from the general public 
to the elected officials remain mostly contrary to Puerto Rican concerns in 
education. 

Let us imagine, however, that improvement and efficiency in public educa- 
tion were to become a generic political issue. Regardless of who was to blame, 
each Puerto Rican child who left the school system or did not reach the fulfill- 
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ment of talent would represent a negative product. Other such outcomes would 
be easy to find: the encouragement of girls awa> from mathematics and the 
sciences; the general lowering of reading and verbal scores; and serious prob- 
lems of interfacing with rapid labor force changes and redirections in the 
American economy. An idea often heard' nowadays is to look at the public school 
system as a major institution in need of being strengthened and reorganized. 
If this idea were to have broad-based support it might enhance the opportunities 
of Puerto Rican leaders to implement their plans for reform in public educa- 
tion. That is, if Puerto Rican interests v/ere a genuine part of such reform. 

It may be unrealistic to expect such a change on a national level, at least in 
the near future. But as the municipal governments of the nation's largest cities 
consolidate their minority leadership, it may begin in certain places. Just as with 
major policy changes in the past, the reform would vary from place to place. 
Much wouid depend on the workability of coalitions with other constituencies 
and the local importance of the auality-in-education issues. 

In any case, there are some practical activities that could be supported with 
a view to enabling Puerto Ricans to initiate reform: 

• much greater resources could bolster networking among Puerto Rican educators 
and civic leaders; 

• their attention could be focused (once more) on developing workable plans for 
the quality education of Puerto Ricans; but this time, provision must be made 
for an organizational linkage with the decision-makers over and within the school 
system, and 

• pol.. ,al pressure must be exerted to assure receptivity to the recommendations 
at the highest decision-making level of a city's public school system, and 

• middle management positions such as principal and school district supervisor must 
be opened to Puerto Ricans oriented to change, in order to implement the plans 
in areas of significant enrollment. 

The last two points are the most important, because they are the elements 
which generally have not had an adequate chance in attempts to solve the public 
school mess up to the present time. In many communities Puerto Ricans are 
not represented in school staffing, except as teacher's aides or instructors in- 
cidental to the education of Puerto Rican children. In New York City and Chicago 
an increasing number of Puerto Ricans have been appointed as program 
specialists and principals. Puerto Rican district superintendents and even a 
chancellor of public education have been appointed in New York. But such ap- 
pointments provide only a partial solution if unrelated to the reform measures 
developed by our community, or if political circumstances constrain our ability 
to implement the needed changes. 

Another missing element is the participation of Puerto Rican youth in the 
needed educational reform. Certainly, most of their disaffection has been with 
the schools attended. But a lack of communication with older Puerto Ricans 
has also lessened the involvement of youth in proposed changes. Solutions to 
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the public school mess are typically generated from graduate studios, conferences, 
and academic experience at higher levels— not in consultation with the children 
and adolescents affected. Thus, what may seem a perfect policy may partly miss 
the mark and fail to elicit the involvement of the people for whom it was in- 
tended. A provision for genuinely participating in change would also enable 
Puerto Rican youth to make known what few researchers have documented; 
namely, factors contributing to success or failure at the classroom level. This 
kind of information is essential for the practical working out of solutions beyond 
the "model program'* stage of development. 

Research and programs developed by ASPIRA and the Hispanic Alliance in 
Chicago have shown tha* Puerto Rican college students are also interested in 
fixing the public school mess. With sufficient orientation and organization, col- 
lege students could serve in part-time and para-professional roles in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. With supervision and guidance from teachers and 
school officials they could offer career orientation and activities aimed at rais- 
ing motivation among Puerto Rican children. For example, certain college 
students could be guest speakers on the Puerto Rican community in social study 
classes. Others could tutor small groups on reading or simply be available for 
rap sessions. The general objective would be to facilitate contact between the 
children and persons much like themselves, who have survived in the educa- 
tional system. 

Since most Puerto Rican college students depend on a part-time job to finance 
their education, little time is now left for things other than work and study. A 
special program substituting the para-professional activities just described for 
the jobs held by college students would make it possible for them to serve in 
that capacity. It would also be an incentive for high school students to advance 
their education at the university level. The interpersonal communication and 
leadership experience would be of considerable value to the community, as col- 
lege graduates would later assume positions of professional responsibility in labor 
situations involving Puerto Rican workers. 



Recasting the Puerto Rican Image 

The third major research conclusion is that Puerto Rican youth are excluded 
horn many career opportunities by job segregation. This means assignment by 
social and economic forces to such work as repetitive machine operation in fac- 
tories; janitorial functions; restaurant kitchen help; assistance in institutionaliz- 
ed care and supermarket cashier and stockroom responsibilities. These jobs are 
considered ''Puerto Rican" in much the same way as secretaries and nurses 
are expected to be women. The point here is not just that Puerto Rican jobs 
are low-paid, low-status, insecure and unpleasant occupations; but more im- 
portantly, the flow of Puerto Rican youth into "nonconventional" careers is 
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impeded b> the general public's assessment of what the) should be doing for 
a living. 

The usual policy approach to enable Puerto Rican youth to follow nonconven- 
tional career lines centers on an arrangement to let a small number in. by ex- 
ceptior. to the discriminatory pattern of employment. The assumption is that < 
their success will somehow open doors for more Puerto Ricans and eventually 
the community will benefit from the mobility of its more successful members. 
The resources needed are often in the form of financial assistance for learning 
specialities in which Puerto Ricans are hardly represented. Placement on an 
affirmative action basis is usually considered as a follow-up to training in non- ^ 
conventional fields. The ultimate goal is supposed to be changes in social restric- 
tions limiting the employment of Puerto Ricans to what are now considered 
Puerto Rican jobs. Theoretically, Puerto Rican youth could then aspire to any 
job. as long as they had the required talent, preparation and motivation. 

The strategy just described remains crucial to our future as a community and 
will be discussed in the following section. A more fundamental aspect requires 
preliminary attention, nevertheless. Frequently overlooked is the fact that the 
roots of job segregation are in the mental images of people, particularly those 
held by individuals with power in shaping the labor force: corporate investors, 
major employers, the clients of big business and government officials. Therefore, 
a direct and effective way of opening opportunities for Puerto Ricans would 
be in changing the way we are viewed by these decision makers. In other words, 
more positive stereotypes may open doors, if a concerted effort were made to 
portray Puerto Ricans in a more favorable way than the negative tradition in- 
itiated by the "West Side Story" and the New York Daily Mirror. 

Again, the Puerto Rican community's experience can be called in evidence. 
Aside from public education, our high-level skills tend to cluster in the general 
area of visual and performing arts and such verbal skills as writing, conversa- 
tion and interpretation. This means a highly competitive line of professional 
work, with very few individuals reaching a high degree of acclaim or even 
recognition as conventional workers. For Puerto Ricans, discrimination on a 
group and individual basis makes entry and success in the arts and communica- 
tion even more difficult than for the average person. But in addition, a distinctly 
Puerto Rican style or subject matter usually has little or no appeal to decision 
makers, except as useful to portray traditionally negative stereotypes. As a result, 
a great deal of talent is misused or not used at all. 

The basic policy direction suggested here is to enable this talent to reach some 
degree of professional fulfillment in changing the public image of Puerto Ricans. J 
In one or another way, a national Puerto Rican multimedia effort is needed, 
to do the following: 

• produce quality material about Puerto Ricans, in a positive and progressive man- 
ner, readily distributable to the community and the media; A 
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• act as a surrogate for the network of contacts and influence missing 10 Puerto 
Rican artists and writers emerging from obscurity and poverty; 

• negotiate cooperative ventures with the mainstream media, aimed at delivering 
a favorable message about Puerto Ricans to key decision-makers; 

• develop major media outlets for a community viewpoint on issues affecting Puerto 
Ricans; 

• serve as a focus and facilitating agent for efforts to create the imagery needed 
to instill pride among Puerto Rican youth: 

• evaluate the impact of various lines of activity in changing the Puerto Rican image 
in the most effecrive, economical way, and 

• adapt the same strategies to the improvement of the continental Puerto Rican image 
among the people living in Puerto Rico. 

If all of these objectives were in some way fulfilled, Puerto Ricans would 
be labeled as "good for the United States" by more than the 17 percent shown 
in research on the American public. With a significant leap in our acceptability 
to, say, 50 percent or more, every other person in the opportunity structure 
wouid be disposed to consider a Puerto Rican for not just the arts and verbal 
abilities, but a wider range of technical and professional specialities. And, some 
of the most talented people in the community would be given a chance to develop 
their careers, in the process. 



Community Economic Development 

The fourth major set of research conclusions pertain to the many Puerto Rican 
young people who wish to have a rewarding career, but not necessarily one 
that requires a college education or highly creative kinds of work. They repre- 
sent the persons for whom the generalizations are made on the basis of statistical 
analysis; for example, that: 

• women outnumber men by a considerable margin, owing mainly to differences 
in migration patterns to and from Puerto Rico; 

• women have sole responsibility for almost half of tht households, a trend begun 
by older women, but which now includes many aged 20 to 29; 

• migration is extensive (including within the United States) but about half have 
always lived in their community and many more "settle down" for long strc2ches; 

• very low income results from jobs affected by the prevailing male/female wage 
differentials and the ••triple jeopardy" of social restrictions on employment by 
gender, ethnicity and race; 

• a shift away from factory work has meant greater numbers in low-status service 
jobs, although some are in clerical positions (women) or skilled manual jobs (men); 

• full-time, yearly employment seldom describes the work situation: most depend 
on seasonal, pan-time, or high-turnover jobs, if employed at all; 

• unemployment is commonly experienced, both as officially recognized and dis- 
guised in the situation of persons not yet in or currently out of the "labor force" 
who nevertheless wish to work, if they had the chance; 
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• many of the underemployed or unemployed arc \\ tiling 10 receive job training 
or go back to school, but marking time (e.g. "hanging out") and such alternatives 
as military service, having a baby or doing odd jobs (the "hustle") remain typical. 

• simply having a job is much more important than educational background as an 
explanation for the level of money earned; 

• giver the chance to work, education does make an economic difference, but only 
for those with a post-secondary technical or professional background; 

• with some minor exceptions, language(s) spoken and birthplace do not influence 
employment as greatly as .he disruptive consequences of migration, itself; 

• family obligations and health conditions have a much greater influence on who 
works and how money is earned in a household, than the education, language, 
birthplace and migration of its members; 

• if the number of earners in a household is held constant in a mathematical com- 
parison, women with sole responsibility are as effective in supporting their families 
as those sharing the responsibility with men; and 

• the monetary contributions of Puerto Rican youth are a significant factor in the 
economic well-being of the households in which they live. 

As a general picture, we find people struggling to survive, despite overwhelm- 
ing constraints and with a sense of futility about what, if anything, can be done 
to improve their economic situation. 

This picture differs essentially from the condition of "new" immigrants legally 
admitted to the United States in recent times, people assigned by the same 
economic forces to a position of upward mobility. The educational preference 
policy for admission has enabled them to join the American labor force after 
acquiring job* related skills in their nations of origin. White flight from central* 
city areas has further provided a preferential chance for many to move into 
middle-class environments. Downward mobility may be initially experienced 
as new immigrants take the kind of jobs usually assigned to American blacks 
and Indians, Chicanos and Puerto Ricans. But increasing evidence shows that 
immigrants with a social appearance different from long-standing native and 
citizen minorities are encouraged by the prevailing economic order to move up 
to positions generally closed to the minorities by a deeply-rooted pattern of 
exclusion. 

Regardless of one's policy perspective, it must be recognized also that most 
of the factors in "what can be done** are not subject to direct control by the 
Puerto Rican community. Such things as the decline of neighborhood economies, 
the flight of employers from central-city areas and discrimination are matters 
of general policy in the metropolitan areas where most Puerto Ricans live. 
General policy has favored a shift to post-industrial employment in sectors like 
banking, tourism, interpersonal services and retail sales. Where the "good** 
jobs are found, Puerto Ricans are not welcome, except by exception to policies 
favoring others. Therefore, major changes in metropolitan policies must be ap- 
proached directly, that is, through the kind of advocacy efforts already discussed: 
empowerment, fixing the public school mess, and recasting the Puerto Rican 
image. 
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There are, moreover, many things that can be done by Puerto Rican organiza- 
tions to enhance the economic opportunities of their members. For example, 
the National Puerto Rican Coalition could expand its programs to include a major 
effort to overcome job segregation. Proposals for legislation and lobbying could 
be directed to Congressional action in creating effective employment for minority 
youth. Inclusion of Puerto Ricans in these and existing programs must be sought, 
for whatever job experience and earnings are provided. Leadership develop- 
ment projects could seek to identify and empower Puerto Rican youth at levels 
relevant to the average person. Greater pressure could be placed on major com- 
mercial organizations profitting from Puerto Rican consumers, to allocate posi- 
tions to Puerto Ricans. 

The ultimate success of these solutions depends, however, on our sense of 
community. Most Puerto Ricans live close together in the barrios and places 
to which we have become attached and consider "home." These sources of 
identity resemble the "municipios of origin" in the migrant generation. To the 
extent that we could revitalize this community experience along more contem- 
porary lines, the chances improve for positive results. However, the mode of 
organization must be adapted to our circumstances in the United States, and 
to the characteristics of our population. 

If our sense of community were somehow revitalized, it would make sense 
to have community economic development plans to guide teamwork and 
cooperative efforts among Puero Ricans at the local level. Here we are not 
necessarily talking about "enterprise zone*** and other policies depending 
primarily on the metropolitan establishment. The development plans suggested 
combine external funding with self-reliance in such activities as: 

• strengthening the economic development functions of existing community ser- 
vice agencies (job training, placement, counseling, problem-solving and the like): 

• organizing networks, similar to municipio-of-origin. but based on residence, 
friendship. lifestyle preferences or household condition: 

• using the networks and a small staff of specialists for communication and assistance 
to people in their economic problems: for example: 

• enabling people to become folly self-employed, obuining credit or whatever 
arrangement is needed to expand business or conventionalize (tz hustle: 

• getting people together to start a group project, perhaps by acquiring possession 
or management of a neighborhood business: 

• redirecting certain forms of underground economy (e.g. gangs could provide a 
ready-made work team for housing rehabilitation): 

• helping to start new businesses critically needed by the community: day-care 
centers, real estate agencies specializing in converting low-cost housing to 
cooperative ownership, and family health clinics: 

• centralizing an exchange system for the barter of service s that currently happens 
on a haphazard basis, limited to friendships and acquaintances: 

• seeking ways for community people to extend their business to other places, where 
disposable income is in greater supply: 

• encouraging networking among Puerto Ricans in major employment places— 
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posstbU the formation or strengthening of work associations that might assuue 
certain labor union functions, where unions are absent or ineffective. 

• enabling a community business leadership to gain some measure of power over 
local job opportunities, market research and investments fa>m outside; 

• identifying major businesses benefitted by Puerto Rkan consumers and establishing 
goals for employment in them. 

In sum, what is proposed is a policy rec'Teciion that assumes capitalism as 
a given factor which cannot be currently eliminated in our particular cir- 
cumstances. It builds on the experience of the Puerto Rican community, gives 
it control of economic development, and makes it the prime beneficiary of the 
results. 

A comprehensive example regarding teenagers may help to clarify the ap- 
proach suggested. Through the networks composed of Puerto Ricans. the chance 
for a group of youth to work temporarily is arranged at a major business either 
already having some Puerto Rican workers, or profiting from the community's 
patronage. The logic of "batch** employment is that it partly serves as a talent 
search for steady workers, and partly as a learning situation for people looking 
around for a career. With adequate preparation from school or a surrogate way 
of communicating how to succeed, chances are that the situational 4 'chemistry " 
will lead to the hiring of some of the temporary workers, with provisions for 
skill advancement and on-the-job training. The other participants will likely gain 
the impression that they, too, can do it, in another, more appropriate work situa- 
tion. All participants would take with them some evidence of credibility as 
workers who were employed, trusted and paid for their effort. The prospect 
is not as exciting as starting a Puerto Rican controlled business and some of 
the other ideas suggested. But it illustrates how a community could take an in- 
itiative and carry out an employment project, with the kind of empowerment 
proposed and a modest amount of resources. 

Conclusion 

Self-determination as a culturally distinct community with a sense of 
peoplehood is the basic principle underlying the four policy redirections sug- 
gested: community empowerment; fixing the public school mess; recasting the 
Puerto Rican image, and localized economic development plans. The social, 
political and economic context strongly influences what can be done. Thus, in 
the United States, self-determination ultimately requires some kind of com- 
promise with the American system. Strategies successful in the case of Italians 
and Jews are worth considering in this regard. But for Puerto Ricans, a dif- 
ferent kind of racism and discrimination urges us to not foresake our public 
recognition as a "minority" group. Therefore, elements of assimilation and the 
civil rights movement must be blended with pluralism in developing the most 
workable policy. In so doing, the empowerment solution moves from what we 
have learned in past experiences to a perspective in which a genuinely Puerto 
Rican agenda has first priority among alternative considerations. 

As a final comment I wish to say that this presentation has been academic 
in tone, but not necessarily in content. Its mode of expression differs from that 
of many other people who must be heard if empowerment is to become reality. 
In particular, we need to listen to Puerto Rican youth and incorporate their view- 
points, needs and wants into whatever policy will guide us from facts to action. 
Not only are the policies about and for them, but they are our most valued 
resource for the future. If only we could help them seek power, the p jblem 
of resources may someday become secondary io living out one's life in pnde 
of being Puerto Rican! 
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National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council 
Commission on Behavioral and Social Sciences and Education 



THE STATUS OP SLACK AMERICANS 



Summary 



A major assessment of the status of blacks in the United States 
will be carried out under the auspices of the Commission on Behavioral 
and Social Sciences and Education of the National Academy of Sciences. 
The primary purpose of the study, which will be conducted by a committee 
of distinguished social scientists, statisticians, legal scholars, and 
other experts, Is to marshall, assess, and synthesize existing evidence 
from many different sources on the changes that have occurred on the 
status of black Americans over the 40-year period since World War II. A 
chree-year study is envisioned at an estimated total cost of $1,700,000. 



In his path-breaking study of race relations in the United 
'tates, 1 the noted Swedish economist and sociologist Gunnar Myrdal 
predicted that the Second World War, an ideological war fought in the 
name of democracy, would bring with it a 'redefinition of the Negro's 
status in America.* The ideology of the war years stimulated black 
protest against second-class citizenship for, like other Americans, 
blacks *»ere moved and inspired by the slogans of democracy. Unlike most 
other Americans, blacks were painfully aware of the disparity between the 
ideal and the practice of democracy in the United States, and they sought 
to use the international crisis to further their demands for racial 
equity at home. As the Pit-tsburgh Courier , a paper written for a pre- 
dominantly black readership, put it: 'What an opportunity the crisis has 
been ... to persuade, embarrass, compel and shame our government and 
our nation . . . into a more enlightened attitude toward a tenth of its 
people J 

This resolution to force the country to live up to its promise was 
anifested in A. Philip Randolph's March on Washington Movement. In the 
face of almost universal discrimination against blacks in the armed 
forces and defense industries, organizations like the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACPJ began to organize 
protest meetings. Randolph consolidated the protest sentiment and 
focused it on the seat of government. Arguing that only the power of the 
organized masses could effect change, Randolph suggested that 10,000 
blacks march on Washington, D.C. under the banner: *We loyal Negro- 
American citizens demand the rig^t to work and fight for our country.* 
So great was the enthusiasm for the march among the mass of black people 
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that organizers projected that 50,000 to 100,000 narchers would con- 
gregate in Washington on July 1, 194i. As a result of these plans, 
President Roosevelt established the President's Committee on Pair Employ- 
ment Practices, and, wich this victory in hand, Randolph cancelled the 
march. 

The federal government continued to be concerned with the low 
morale of blacks during the War. The Office of Facts and Figures, later 
to become The Office of war Information, called a meeting of black lead- 
ers in March, 1942 to find out the reasons for widespread disaffection 
among blacks. The distance between what the black spokesmen wanted and 
what the government gave them in the 1940s was great; they asked for a 
reversal of segregationist policies and wanted the government to lead the 
nation by actively supporting integration. The federal response was 
halting and ambivalent. The Pair Employment Practices Committee, for 
example, had no enforcement powers. Yet the first steps were taken in 
these yeats to overturn the pattern of race relations established at the 
end of Reconstruction. During world War II, blacks were admitted for the 
first time into the Army Air Corps, the Marines, and naval grades above 
messraan. The Pair Employment Practices Committee had some success in 
advancing the employment of blacks in defense industries and, perhaps 
more important, established a precedent suggesting that the right to 
nondiscriminatory employment might be regarded as a civil right. 3 

The pace of change increased during the Truman ye*rs. The election 
of 1948 marked the emergence of black political power n urban centers in 
the north and west; analysts attribute Truman's victory to the black vote 
in certain pivotal states, and although the Truman Administration was not 
able to get a c<vil rights act through Congress as the party platform had 
promised, a number of significant initiatives were taken. Of prime im- 
portance was Truman's directive ending segregation in the armed ser- 
vices. This change in policy meant th it during the Korean war, "Billions 
of nen and women of both races lived and fought together as equal*; for 
the first time, white soldiers served under the leadership of black 
officers, particularly noncommissioned officers. 

On the domestic front, federal activities in support of integration 
in the 1950s were less immediately effective, but of long range sign.fi- 
cance. Both Truman and Eisenhower ordered firms doing business with the 
federal government to adhere to nondiscriminatory employment practices, 
although the policy was not enforced effectively until the 1960s. A 
presidential commissiof. appointed by Truman to study race relations in 
the United States issued a report that called for the full integration of 
black Americans into all aspects of the society. Although it took more 
than a decade for the federal government to back up a policy of integra- 
tion with the necessary array 0 f legislative and regulatory enforcement 
tftechanisms, the report, and the establishment 0 f a Civil Rights Commis- 
sion in 1957, signaled a fundamental shift in national policy with regard 
to the status of blacks. 

Meanwhile, a number of Pressure groups representing the interests 
of blacks were effecting incremental change through the courtr and 
through direct action techniques. The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People battled in the courts against segregation, 
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accumulating a series of judicial decisions that struck down restrictive 
covenants in housing, discrimination m publicly owned recreational 
facilities like swimming pools and parks, segregation in interstate 
transportation, and, with the Supreme Court decision in Brown v. 3oard of 
Education (1954), segregation in public education. The Congress on 
Racial Equality (CORE), founded in 1942, used nonviolent, direct-action 
techniques, particularly the sit-in, to combat discrimination in public 
accommodations in northern cities. The success of many of these efforts 
indicated a shifting of the attitudes of whites that also found Ipgjsia- 
ti/e expression as more and more western and northern states during the 
1930s passed laws prohibiting discrimination in employment, housing, and 
public accommodations. It was not until the 1960s, however, that the 
seeds planted in preceding decades came to fruition. 

On June 11, 1963, President Kennedy announced in a televised 
address his intention to ask Congress to make a legislative commitment to 
the proposition that 'race has no place in American life or law. - The 
1954 Supreme Court school decisions had restored the principle of equal- 
ity to its central place in the Constitution. But local resistance, 
played out most recently in the streets of Birmingham, Alabama, had 
convinced Kennedy of the need to establish, by statute, federal rights 
and federal remedies that would bring to life the promise of the Consti- 
tution. 

*The old code of equity under which we live," he said, 
•commands for every wrong a remedy, but in too many parts 
of the country, wrongs are inflicted on Negro citizens 
and there are no remedies at law. Unless the Congress 
acts, their only remedy is in the street." 

Kennedy pointed out to his listeners the noral violence done to th? 
organizing principles of the nation — a nation that preaches freedom 
around the world— by continued toleration of second-class citizenship for 
the Negro. He called upon Congress to enact legislation giving all 
Americans the rights necessary to en^oy the fruits of citizenship — th*> 
right to receive equal service in hotels, theaters, restaurants, and 
stores; an equal chance to seek education and employment; the right to 
participate unhindered in the political life of the community. He also 
asked Congress to authorize the federal government to participate more 
fully in lawsuits designed to end segregation in public education. 4 

The Johnson Administration translated this program into law. The 
Civil Rights Kct of 1964, supplemented by a much strengthened Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 and the Fair Housing Act of 1968, brought the power of 
the federal government to bear on the enforcement of individual rights. 

It is a peculiarity of the American federal system that the police 
power resides in the states. The national government has no general 
authority over the administration of justice, maintenance of order, or 
promotion of the general security and welfare. It is also the case that, 
in the normal course of events, rights must be asserted by individuals; 
the central government cannot in general bring suit in the federal coirt3 
or otherwise protect the constitutional rights guaranteed to citizens. 
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In passing the Civil Rights Acts of the 1960s, Congress recognized 
that long-term official and systematic discrimination against black 
Americans had created special problems that could not be resolved by 
orivate citizens bringing suit in state courts. The Acts defined a set 
of specific circumstances under which federal courts, the Justice 
Department, or the executive agencies were empowered to intervene to 
protect the constitutional rights of classes of individuals or to 
influence a state's exercise of the police power. The statement of 
purpose preceding the 1964 Act illustrates the way in which federal power 
was mari ailed to advance federal civil rights: 

AN ACT 

To enforce the constitutional right to vote, to 
confer jurisdiction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief against 
discrimination in public accommodations, to authorize 
the Attorney General to institute suits to protect 
constitutional rights in public facilities and public 
education, to extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally assisted 
programs, to establish a Commission on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, and for other purposes. 

Administrative and judicial implementation of the several Civil 
Rights *cts over the las~ two decades has wrought significant changes in 
the structure of government, in the relationship between government and 
the private sector, and in the legal status of blacks*. There have been 
dramatic shifts in racial attitudes, and in the day to day relations 
between the races. Whether the forces for change have resulted in an 
improved economic and educational standing for blacks is not as clear. 
Mot since Gunnar Myrdal published An American Oi lemma in 1944 nas there 
been an attempt to paint a broad portrait of the life of blacks in 
American society, with the approacn of the fortieth anniversary of the 
putlication of that study, a serious, empirically-based stocktaking is m 
order. 



The Proposed Study 

Accordingly, a major assessment of the status of blacks in the 
United States is proposed. The proposed study will marshall, assess, and 
synthesize existing evidence from many different sources--social and 
economic indicators, the results of relevant social science research (of 
which there is a great deal), and the law — on the changes that have 
occurred since World war II. In addition to this essentially descriptive 
portrait based on social indicators, the study will explore the black 
experience m the context of the historical forces that have shaped 
relations between the races and influenced their respective economic and 
social destinies. 

^fter careful consideration of matters of scope and coverage, the 
Commission on Behavioral and Social Sciences and Education recommended 
that the study focus solely on black Americaus rather than including 
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other groups defined by race, gender, national origin or age. This 
decision was based on the relative paucity of data available for other 
subpopu tat ions and the sheer size of the undertaking even when the focus 
is limited to black/white comparisons. 

The study wUl be organized around five subjects: education; 
economic status; political participation; healtn and demography; social 
and cultural pluralism and integration; and health. In each substantive 
area the study will: 

o marshal descriptive data on the changing position of blacks in 

American society since 1940; 
o draw from the wealth of existing research to describe the 

cultural context, including the increasingly complex framework 
of laws, policies, and institutions within which the observed 
changes have occurred; 
c explore the consequences, anticipated and unanticipated, of 
public and private initiatives to ameliorate the position of 
blacks in America. 

1. Education . It was on the question of equal access to public 
education that the federal government took the most important early steps 
toward establishing federal standards to which local law and custom would 
have to conform. Yet, though the Supreme Court declared segregated 
schools unconstitutional under the equal protection clause in 1954 f Brown 
v. Board of Education ), little change was evident in the southern and 
border states a decade later. In the 1963-64 school year, only about 9.3 
percent of black public school students were attending school together 
with whites. The figure was even lower (1.6 percent) for the Old South 
states; in Mississippi, not a single black child attended school with 
white stuJents. 

'Jnder the authority of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the federal 
government became an active participant in school desegregation. The 
oepartrent of Health, Education, and Welfare was empowered to issue 
guidelines and timetables, and the Attorney General to bring suit against 
an offending school system or college. In the same month that HEW issued 
school desegregation guidelines (April, 1965), Congress passed the 
elementary and Secondary Education Act, the first general federal school 
aid bill in history. This law was designed to provide funds to support 
enrichment programs for educationally deprived (defined as low-income) 
children of all races. It signaled the government's recognition that 
equal educational opportunity was not just a matter of the racial makeup 
of the classroom, hut of improving the quality of the education provided 
to the disadvantaged child. 

Federal pclicy has brought about a number of significant structural 
changes in oublic education, among them the dismantling of a dual system 
of public schools, the introduction of large-scale bussing to achieve 
racial balance in the schools (with a consequent weakening of the neigh- 
borhood school), and the infusion of federal monies for compensatory 
education programs. Federal desegregation and educational enrichment 
activities have also shaped current conceptions of equal educational 
opportunity as, indeed, they have directly or indirectly generated much 
j€ the data now available for study. Several large data sets exist which 
will enable the committee to describe changes that have occurred in the 
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denography of school attendance and in aducatlonal outcomes as measured 
by number of years of schooling, number of graduates from high school, 
college, graduate and professional school, test scores, and other indi- 
cators of academic achievement. In addition, there is an abundance of 
non-quantitative research on the effects of a variety of educational and 
social prograns that have been introduced by colleges and school systems 
as adjuncts to desegregation — such things as open-admissions, In-service 
training for teachers, culturally sensitive textbooks and curricula, 
compensatory education programs, special counseling programs, and student 
activities designed to ease the social integration of newcomers to a 
school. Drawing upon the large-scale data collections and a generation 
of research on racial integration, it should now be possible to draw 
conclusions about changes in the quality of education available to black 
Americans over the last forty years. 

The salient questions with regard to school attendance patterns 
are: To what extent do black and white children learn in the same 
classrooms today and to what extent have various policies and demographic 
trends tended to preserve racially segregated schools? One can point to 
several large metropolitan areas in the South— Charlotte and St. 
Petersburg, for example— where public schools were integrated peacefully 
with little loss of white enrollment. Nevertheless, school integration 
becaae a divisive issue in many cities, North and South, in the 1960s and 
1970s as parents opposed the reassignment of their children by federal 
courts. In some of these places a pattern of racial separation emerged 
which in some respects resembles the situation in the South prior to 
1964. That is, in such cities as Detroit, Atlanta, and New Orleans over 
80 percent of the public school students are black while white children 
in these metropolitan areas attend private schools or the largely white 
public schools found in the suburban ring. 

Since 1967 the Office for Civil Rights and predecessor agencies 
^ave gathered data about the racial composition of the students and staff 
in individual public schools and school districts. An analysis of these 
data will allow us to determine., at both the national and local level, 
whether black children are increasingly going to the same schools as 
white students. In addition, several oZ the Census Sureau surveys 
indicate whether a student is enrolled in a public school, a parochial 
one, or another type of private school. These data may be used to 
estimate the racial composition of different types of schools and to 
ascertain the characteristics of families who elect to send their 
children to private schools. 

An even more detailed picture of the current aake up of the schools 
will be provided by a joint project of the National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics and the Census Bureau to retrieve the 1980 census data 
by school district. Census data will be collated with NCSS school 
district data on pupils, teachers, facilities, finance, and curriculum. 

Census data can also provide information about certain aspects of 
educational attainment, for example, whether blacks and whites enroll in 
similar courses or programs, and whether they complete about the sane 
number of years of education. Evidence suggests that the racial gap In 
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attainment is narrowing, but that it has not been eliminated. Blacks who 
finished their educational training just before the start of world War II 
completed about three and one-half fewer years of schooling on average 
than whites. Aaong those finishing school around 1980, the average 
racial difference was about three-tenths of a year. 

The Bureau of the Census annually gathers data about educational 
attainment and, from tine to time, also obtains information about courses 
of study. These sources permit documentation of similarities and differ- 
ences in school attendance patterns by race. In particular, one can 
determine the pace at which racial differences declined and can describe 
persisting differences such as the continuing tendency for a higher pro- 
portion of whites than blacks to complete secondary school. Annual 
enrollment data provide information about grade retardation among the 
young and college or university enrollment among older students. These 
data relate a student's enrollment status to the characteristics of his 
or her family so that one can distinguish racial differences from socio- 
economic ones. A similar distinction can be made in analyzing racial 
convergence in college attendance. During the 1970s, the college enroll- 
ment rates of blacks increased substantially more than those of whites. 
This may >iave been encouraged by a variety of governmental loan and bene- 
fit programs which made it easier for people from moderate income fami- 
lies to attend college, with census Bureau data on the economic status 
of college students and their families, moreover, it will be possible to 
describe racial patterns by income levels. 

The statistical portrait available from Census Bureau data can be 
supplemented by standardized test data, which provide a different sort of 
measure of educational achievement, since Coleman's study, Equality of 
Educational Opportunity (1966) focused public and professional attention 
on educational outcomes, a variety of large surveys have tesced 
elementary and secondary students to determine their mastery of various 
subjects. Especially important are the data from the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress conducted for the National Institute of Education 
since 1969. Since this program administers standardized tests to samples 
it students on a recurring basis, it is possible to monitor changes over 
time in the performance of black children as compared with white child- 
ren. A recently reported analysis of the SAEP data showing a narrowing 
of the gap in performance between black and white students on tests of 
basic reading, writing, and math skills illustrates the potential contri- 
bution of this data source to our understanding of the educational status 
of black children. 5 

A second important source of information on educational attainment 
is offered by the National Longitudinal survey of the High School C1*<js 
of 1972 and ils successor, High School and 3eyond— the class of 1980. 
The first of these surveys sampled 20,000 students, with oversampling of 
low SZS schools and, therefor*, of minorities. The follofups continued 
until 1980 and provide a rich source of data on further education and 
employment. 

There is an extensive body of scholarly research to draw upon in 
elaborating the picture presented by large-scale data. The accumulation 
of research findings should now make it possible to know in detail how 
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the educational condition of black youngsters has changed over the 
forty-year period under study and to understand a good deal about how 
changes in attainment relate to educational policies and instructional 
programs that were designed to improve the quality of education received 
by black and disadvantaged students. In the search for explanatory 
principles, it might well be possible to identify the factors that have 
made some efforts at racial integration more successful than others; to 
draw conclusions about the relationships between the racial composition 
of the classroom and the quality of education; to analyze the interplay 
between housing patterns, economic disadvantage, and school performance; 
and in general to reflect on the process of trying to engineer change. 

2. Sconomlc Status, title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
made it unlawful for employers to discriminate on the basis of race, sex, 
ethnic origin, or religion in the selection, promotion, remuneration, and 
general treatment 0 f employees. The provisions of Title VII were ex- 
tended to governmental units in 1972, and certain protections were made 
available to older emplc/ees and people with handicaps in separate legis- 
lation. 

The 1964 Act created an agency to oversee implementation of its 
provisions and this agency, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
has played an extremely important role in federal policy formation over 
the years. It also gave the Attorney General authority to bring suit 
against private employers whose practices gave him cause to suspect 
systematic resistance to the law. The 1972 amendment gave the Commission 
the power to Dring suits. Protection against discrimination by federal 
contractors is provided by Executive Order. 

The impact of federal equal employment policy has been widespread. 
Few employers of any size are in a position to neglect to document their 
selection procedures in anticipation of the porsioility of a compliance 
review or legal challenge. Thousands of investigations of complaints are 
conducted each year and the federal courts have litigated hundreds of 
employment discrimination cases, some of them involving sizeable a^a^js 
of damages, since the Act was passed. Many a municipal police force and 
fire department is now selecting employees according to a court-ordered 
formula. 

Tracing the impact of these changes on the economic power base of 
blacks is a delicate and complicated task. In assessing the economic 
status of blacks as it relates to employment, the proposed study will 
focus on three issues: the hiring and promotion of blacks in public and 
private employment and the armed forces; the occupational attainment of 
employed blacks; and unemployment and non-participation in the labor 
force. There is a sizeable research literature on the effects of 
affirmative action plans such as the Philadelphia Plan, as well as evalu- 
ations of the impact of job training programs. Or the basis of this 
literature, by using data gathered by the implementing agencies (EEOC and 
the Office of Federal Contract Compliance) and by following the record of 
court-imposed hiring plans, the study will seek to establish currents of 
change that provide texture for the more general portrait of economic and 
social status afforded bv census and social security administration data. 
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There are several different and apparently conflicting indicators 
of racial change in the area of employment. On the one hand, there has 
been a rapid expansion in the number of blacks employed as professionals, 
as managers or in the skilled crafts. Richard Preeman documents these 
trends in hi* book, Black Elite: The New Market for Highly Qualified 
Black Americans , which reports that college educated blacks compete quite 
successfully with similar whites. On the other hand, when the entire 
occupational distribution is examined, blacks are still concentrated in 
the least prestigious and lowest paying categories. The proportion of 
employed men holding white collar jobs was higher for whites on the eve 
of the Korean War than it was for blacks in 1980. In addition, there is 
an increasing population of black men who neither work nor look for work? 
that is, they are out of the labor force. In 1980, about one black man 
in ten aged 25 to 64 was in that status. Many commentators and essayists 
have suggested that this ten percent represents an underclass of men who 
lack marketable skills and depend on welfare or illegal activities to 
support themselves. The employment history of black women since the 
1940s provides a strikingly different picture. In 1940, 70 percent of 
all employed women worked as domestics or farm laborers? by 1979, the 
proportion had dropped to about seven percent for black women and two 
percent for white women. At the same time, there was a dramatic increase 
in white collar employment; by 1979, 29 percent of black women held 
clerical jobs. 

The analysis of racial differences in the field of employment will 
also focus upon the occupations of those who hold jobs, the rate of unem- 
ployment and the number and characteristics of those who are not in the 
labor force. Since the 1940s, the Bureau of the Census has conducted 
monthly surveys cf employment which provide demographic and geographic 
information about all adults^ Por the employed, the monthly surveys 
disclose the nature of their work, something about their employer, their 
hours of work and their earnings. For the unemployed, data are presented 
about their last job, the duration of unemployment and the techniques 
used to search for a new 30b. Those who are out of the labor force are 
asked for an explanation, for example, going to school, illness, keeping 
house or not working for some other reason. 

In addition to the Census Bureau data, which permit an analyst to 
monitor changes over time in employment opportunities for blacks, a 
number of other data sources provide longitudinal information for 
individuals. The Continuous Work History Sample of the Social Security 
Administration, a file of records for 1 percent of the individuals issued 
social security numbers each year fo* '•he period 1937-1977, includes data 
on year of birth, sex, race, wage and earnings data, and social security 
benefit status. This data is supplemented by a longitudinal file in 
which all the records associated with each employee in the sample during 
the time span of the file appear together. In addition to the informa- 
tion provided by administrative records, the Panel on the Study of Income 
Dynamics conducted by the University of Michigan's Institute for Social 
Research and the national Longitudinal Study carried out at Ohio State 
have tracked year to year changes in employment and earnings for national 
samples since the late 1960s. The National Longitudinal Survey recently 
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expanded its sample of young people who are completing school and enter* 
ing the labor force. These sources include fairly substantial numbers of 

blacks; they will allow comparison of the occupational careers of blacks 

and whites as they pass through the life cycle* 

The Department of Labor has spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
on employment and training programs for the disadvantaged, and these 
programs have in turn given rise to numerous evaluations which will add 
important information to the employment history of blacks in the period. 

Because a large proportion ol the black community lives in a condi- 
tion of relative poverty, it is important to look at the network of 
federal assistance programs that has grown up since the 1940s as well as 
the civil rights provisions intended to ensure that the programs are 
administered in a non-discriminatory fashion. These benefits are made 
available through over 400 programs totaling approximately $50 billion as 
of 1982 and administered by some 25 federal agencies. They include food 
stamps, medicare, medicaid, aid to families with dependent children, and 
unemployment insurance as well as funds for institutions serving the poor 
such as schools, hospitals, and vocational rehabilitation centers. 

The significance of federal assistance programs, particularly for 
individual and family income, has increased enormously since the passage 
of the Civil Rights Act. For example, in 1981 there were over 22.4 
million participants in the Pood Stamp program receiving over $10. 6 
billion in benefits. In 1960, the program did not exist. 

The monitoring activities of federal agencies under Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 have produced a wealth of data on benefits and 
recipients in virtually all of the 400 program areas. These data are not 
easy to synthesize because the federal programs, with tne exception of 
Food Stamps, vary extensively from state to state. Nevertheless, analy- 
sis would be possible in a few selected critical areas with reference to 
participation in benefit programs and proportional distribution of bene- 
fits. And some useful syntheses already exist, for example, the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children Survey, which began in 1948 and was 
biennial from 1967 to 1979. 



An important aspect of the economic status of black Americans which 
merits study is family composition and income. From the point of view of 
the general welfare, the crucial question is the net effect of changes in 
individual's opportunities since the 1940s on the well-being of black 
families . Most people live in family units, pooling Income and sharing 
resources, and the well-being of c l .Idren in particular is dependent on 
their family circumstance. 

In 1947, the median income of black and other minority families was 
51 percent that of white families. By the end of the 1960s, the ratio 
had increased to 63 percent. Even more striking gains were made in 
r'iductions in the number and proportion of black families in poverty. In 
1959, the first year for which data are available, nearly half (48 per- 
cent) of all black families had incomes below the federally defined 
poverty line (then $2,973). 3y 1969 the percentage had fallen to 28 
percent. But increases in black family income did not continue in the 
1970s. 3y 1977, the black-white median family income ratio had fallen to 
57 percent, while the poverty status of black families remained about the 
same. 
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Clearly, an indicator such as the income of black families is a 
composite that reflects not only the earnings or other income of various 
family members but also the number of income recipients in each family. 
Poverty statue or other measures of well-being that attempt to define 
need take into account the number of dependents as well. The post-war 
period haa seen dramatic changes in family composition and labor force 
participation among both blacks and whites. More people, both young and 
old, live alone. Fertility among never married women has increased. 
Rates of separation and divorce have increased. More families are headed 
by singls women. At the same time, the fertility of married women has 
decreased and more married women work in the labor force. Men's labor 
force participation rate has fallen. In 1978, only about one-third of 
all families with children consisted of a v^rking father and a mother who 
stayed at home with the children, while the increase in families with 
multiple earners and the decrease in number of dependents per family act 
to raise family incomes, the growth in the proportion of families headed 
by single women tends to lower family incomes. The decline in median 
black family income in recent years is at least partially attributable to 
the growth in fhe proportion of black families maintained by women; over 
half of these families were poor in 1977. 

The question of how much of the black-white differences in family 
well-being is the contribution of differences in family size and lwing 
arrangements and how much is the contribution of differences in labor 
force participation, earnings, and other income sources is still unan- 
swered. The effects of changes in such transfer programs as food stamps, 
housing allowances, medicaid and medicare, and family assistance pro- 
grams, particularly recent ones, on family well-being also merit atten- 
tion. Differences in the use of these programs by different types of 
families have important implications for the weU-being of family members 
which need to be studied further. 

The a/ailability of 10 years of data from the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics of the University of Michigan as well as comparable data for 
much of the period from the decennial censuses and current population 
surveys, supplemented by the 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity, the 
1976 survey of Income and Education, the NORC National Longitudinal 
Survey, and other incidental surveys of transfer programs, provides 
sufficient opportunity to study these issues in some depth. 

3. Political Participation . During the period of Reconstruction, 
southern freedmen obtained the right to vote and to hold office, rights 
not universally enjoyed by blacks in the north. But the era of olack 
political activity was shortlived. Within 30 years of the passage of the 
15th Amendment in 1870, virtually the entire black population of the 
South had been disenfranchised by a combination of legal manuevers and 
local intimidation. States passed residency requirements that tended to 
eliminate transient share croppers; these were bolstered with literacy 
laws, Grandfather clauses, and poll taxes, which worked to exclude the 
poor, whether black or white. The loss of the franchise coincided with 
the imposition of Jim Crow laws throughout the South in the 1890s so that 
tie social separation and political subordination of black Americans was 
complete. 
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Founded in 1909, the NAACP fought in the courts against the disen- 
f ranchisement of the black population, but only amona a small minority of 
mainly upper-class blacks in the cities did the tradition of voting and 
participation in civic affairs survive. On the basis of Ralph Runche's 
exhaustive seven-volume study of Negro suffrage in the South (The Politi- 
cal Status of the Negro, unpublished manuscript, 1940), Gunnar Myrdal 
estimated in 1944 that fewer than 250,000 blacks— approximately five 
percent of the adult black population — had voted ir the preceding five or 
six years. At the same time, however, black voting strength in the north 
was beginning to exert influence on national politics. This new-found 
power, together with the ideological climate cf the war years, inspired a 
process of change that within a generation broke down the major legal 
barriers to political participation by black Americans and many of the 
cultural barriers as well. 

There is a wealth of information documenting this change to be 
found in the records and publications of private organizations, in 
collections of statistics gathered by federal agencies like the Civil 
Rights Commission and the Census Bureau, and an abundant historical 
literature detailing the political developments that ultimately allowed 
the passage of the Voting Rights of 1965, which ushered in w .at C. Vann 
Woodward has called the Second Reconstruction. The proposed study will 
examine the role of private voter registration efforts by trie NAACP, the 
Congress on Racial Equality (CORE), the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC), and in the 1960s, the Voter Education Project of the 
Southern Regional Council (SRC). The NAACP and SRC files are a particu- 
larly rich source of data. On the basis of such publications as the 
annual National Roster of Black Elected Officials of the Joint Center for 
Political Studies, its recent report, The Voting lights Act and Blaik 
Electoral Participation (1982), and reports of th* Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, the study will survey votinq statistics over cime and plot the rise 
of the political power of blacks in the number of black office holders 
and civil servants with policy-making positions, with the aid of census 
data, it will be possible to describe the population shifts '-hat from the 
1940s on gave blacks a power base in many urban centers, as well as the 
potential effects of more recent population shifts away from urban 
centers on the political power of blacks. And finally, the study will 
examine the influence of increased political participation. Possible 
areas of investigation are the provision of local services such as side- 
walks and sewers in black neighborhoods,' changes in party politics, for 
example, adoption of the McGovern rules in the Democratic Party, which 
require proportional representation; and * effects of black municipal 
leadership on the economic position of slacks (fc example Eisinger's 
studies for the Institute for Research on Poverty comparing affirmative 
action data under black-run and white-run city administration and the 
Russell Sage Foundation survey of Black Elected Officials (1976)). 

4 . Social and Cultural Pluralism and Integration . The 
subordination and cultural isolation of black Americans was accomplished 
after the abolition of slavery by a series of laws and local ordinances, 
commonly called Jim Crow laws, which were passed throughout the South in 
the 1890s. The promise of social equality held out by iho 
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Civil Rights Act of 1875 was as insubstantial as the determination of 
Southern whites was strong that the two races should be kept apart. 
Under the constitutional fiction of 'separate but equal* treatment, Jim 
Crow laws mandated separation in schools, in public transportation, in 
hotels and restaurants, in theaters, movies, pjblic parks, beaches, and 
in churches, courthouses., and other places whf.re the public life of the 
community is carried on. In towns with particularly thoroughgoing 
systems of segregation, blacks were required to step off the sidewalk 
when whites approached. 

Segregation was the institutional expression of the inferior status 
of blacks. Their social inequality was reinforced through an elaborate 
etiquette governing interpersonal relations between blacks and whites in 
the South. These social rituals, like the class etiquette of traditional 
European societies, functioned to preserve distance between the dominant 
and subordinate groups despite physical proximity. The forms of address, 
for example — 'Mr.* or "Mrs.* for whites, first name or *boy* for blacks- 
were an overt reminder of the social hierarchy and of the subordinate 
position of blacks in that hierarchy. 

Although the separation of the races was not as systematic, rigid, 
or thoroughgoing in the North, white attitudes toward blacks were ambiva- 
lent, and tended to become more negative as the migration of blacks from 
the rural South to Northern industrial centers progressed. In addition, 
residential patterns created a de facto segregation that greatly rein- 
forced the cultural isolation of the migrants. 

Changes brought about by federal policy, industrial and technologi- 
cal developments, and the civil rights movement during the last 40 years 
have fundamentally altered race relations in the United States. An 
important focus of this study will be the role of t^e federal government 
in overturning the legal separation of the races and in promoting the 
integration of blacks into the larger society. The integration of the 
armed forces is an interesting case in point. Beginning with President 
Truman's directive ending segregation in the armed forces, the pressure 
of federal policy gradually broke down internal barriers to the induc- 
tion, placement, and advancement of blacks in all services and ranks. At 
the same time, federal policy had a measurable impact on the communities 
in which military bases were located, particularly in the South and 
Southwest, since restaurants, bars, theaters, hotels, and other business 
establishments that discriminated against black soldiers were declared 
off-limits to all military personnel. A number of important studies, 
including KacOregor's exhaustive research in military records documenting 
the process of integration of the armed forces at the policy level, can 
illuminate this part of the story of blacks in contemporary society. 6 

Another area of dramatic change in the character and tenor of race 
relations that can be related directly to federal policy was the integra- 
tion of public facilities and public accommodations. By a series of 
legal actions in the federal courts, many of them brought by the NAACP, 
public facilities such as state universities, municipal transit systems, 
parks, swimming pools, and government buildings were haltingly but 
*nexorably integrated. The integration of public accommodations-- 
restaurants, theaters, stores, bars, hotels— was accomplished under the 
mandate of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Because these forms of social 
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integration coincided with the growth of nationwide motol and hotel 
chains, fast food franchises, and shopping centers, local resistance was 
probably less persistent than it would have been in a more parochial 
economy. T»e effects of these changes on blacks and on whites have 
received a great deal of attention at the hands of sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, economists, and historians. The committee wixl want to draw upon 
this literature in assessing the effects of ending legal segregation on 
tho daily lives of blacks, on the relations between the races, and on 
racial attitudes of both groups, and in exploring the persistence of 
informal social segregation. 

That significant changes have taken place in racial attitudes in 
the last 40 years is beyond dispute; the precise nature of these changes, 
their magnitude, and their implications for the future are less well 
understood. There exists, however, a large body of research and data on 
this subject, beginning at least with The American Dilemma itself and 
extending to more recent efforts by survey researchers to <V*cument in a 
more systematic fashion changes in racial attitudes, Samuel stouffer's 
classic study, The American Sold ier, published in 1949, includes data on 
black soldiers' attitudes toward the war, a„ well as their own status; 
similarly, the U.S. Office of Pacts and Pigures and the Office of War 
Information files contain the results of surveys of the attitudes of both 
blacks toward whites and whites toward blacks conducted during the early 
l Q 40s, Since that time a great many studies have explored the processes 
of attitude formation, the development of racial stereotypes, and the 
outcom* of these processes through the use of a variety of research 
mecnods, ranging from experimentation in laboratory settings to anthropo- 
logical field work to the analysis of quantitative data g' \erated by 
public opinion polls. Two current projects deserve mention. The 1982 
National Opinion Research Center General Social Survey includes a sub- 
stantial sub-sample of blacks, who have been asked to respond to a number 
of questions relating to race; and the National Surveys of Black Ameri- 
cans, conducted by the Institute for Social Research at the University of 
Michigan, will soon be publishing both demographic and attitudinal data 
based on a national sample of adult blacks, the first survey to be based 
on the total national range of black Americans. 

To date, no systematic effort has been made to pull together exist- 
ing data and research findings regarding racial attitudes ar.J racial 
differences in attitudes and aspirations from the many diverse sources 
available and, especially, to attempt to relate this evidence to data on 
actual changes in the status of blacks. It seems appropriate, therefore, 
that a working group of the proposed committee be charged with this 
task. In addition to assembling descriptive data on changes in racial 
attitudes during the last 40 years, an effort would be made to marshall 
evidence relating to the causes of observed changes and, insofar as the 
evidence permits, to explore che complex issue of how attitudes relate to 
actual behavior, 

A pertinent area for the study of attitude and behavior is the 
question of where people live. Preliminary analysis of the Goneral 
Social Survey mentioned above has led the NORC staff to conclude that 
record numbers of whites support racial integration and civil rights for 
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blacks. It is reported that in 1983, 8S % of whites are willing to vote 
for a black president. At the same time, an *all time high # of just 45% 
among whites would support prohibiting racial discrimination in selling 
homes. This expression of only modest support for equal access to 
housing underlines the fact that residential segregation was and still 
remains one of the most thoroughgoing forms of separation of black 
Americans from the larger society. Not only did the federal government 
acquiesce in such devices as the restrictive covenant until the 1950s, 
certain federal policies actively promoted segregated housing patterns. 
For example, the Federal Housing Administration, a New Deal agency 
created after thousands cf families lost their homes in the Depression, 
refused to crarantee mortgages on homes in white neighborhoods purchased 
by blacks. ikewise, the United States Housing Authority, which provided 
public housi g for the homeless, placed blacks and whites in separate 
projects. 

The federal government became actively involved in promoting fair 
housing practices with the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1968, com- 
monly referred to as the Pair Housing Act. Title VIII prohibits discrim- 
ination based on race, color, religion, 8 ex, and national origin in the 
sale or rental of most housing, its provisions cover all facets of real 
estate, including mortgage lenders, real estate brokers, builders, sell- 
ers, apartment owners, and public housing. It prohibits such activities 
as blockbusting, steering blacks to black neighborhoods, redlining in 
allocating mortgage loans, as well as all discrimination in the terms or 
conditions of sale or lease of dwellings. The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development was empowered by the 1963 Act to investigate complaints 
and conciliate, but sole enforcement authority was vested in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

The proposed study will describe federal and state efforts to alter 
residential segregation, and, on the basis of census data, will analyze 
housing patterns over the last four or five decades, taking into account 
the massive migration of southern blacks to northern cities since the 
1920s, the process of suburbanization since the 1950s, and other long- 
term trends that- have affected housing patterns. 

The mves^igai on of racial differences in the area of housing will 
address three topic*. First, is the question of residential segrega- 
tion. Is it increasingly the case that blacks and whites live in the 
same neighborhoods or is our society still moving toward racial polariza- 
tion as the National Commission on Civil Disorders yarned in 1968? 
Second, there are questions about the quality, the value, and the 
spaciousness of housing occupied by blacks and whites. Have racial dif- 
ferences on these indicators grown larger or smaller in recent decades? 
Third, there are questions concerning racial discrimination in the hous- 
ing market. Are prospective black and white buyers and renters typically 
shown the same housing units or are blacks and whites steered into dif- 
ferent neighborhoods or asked to satisfy different financial requirements? 

Ouestions concerning neighborhood segregation are interesting for a 
variety of reasons. There are several scudies which suggest that resi- 
dential segregation limits opportunities for blacks and lowers their 
standards of l:vmg. That is, blacks may find themselves concentrated 
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into central city ghettos at a time when cities are facing immense finan- 
cial difficulties maintaining their schools, their police and fire 
forces, and their physical facilities. It also appears that employment 
opportunities are generally declining in central cities--where blacks are 
found— but increesing in the suburban ring where the population is over- 
whelmingly white. 

There is a large body of research available on housing patterns, a 
variety of demographic investigators have analyzed census tract and city 
block statistics from the censuses since 1940 and ward data for earlier 
enumerations to assess the extent of black-white residential segregation. 
Data from the Census of 1980 concerning the racial composition of census 
tracts and city blocks are now available. They will allow an investiga- 
tor to determine if racial segregation decreesed in the 1970s, a decade 
which differs from earlier periods because of the fair Housing Act. It 
will be important not only to assess changes in segregation but also to 
study the process and rate of neighborhood transition. In addition, sev- 
eral different sources of information are available to demonstrate 
changes over time in housing quality and tenure for blacks and whites. 
The decennial enumerations include a Census of Housing and, since 1973, 
the Bureau of the Census j conducted an Annual Housing Survey which 
asks a national sample an array of questions about their homes, how they 
pay for them, and about their neighborhoods. This source win be partic- 
ularly valuable for determining if the racial gap m housing quality con- 
tracted in the 1970s. 

5 * Health an d Demography . The panel on health states is charged 
with the responsibility of producing a general report analyzing the 
historical, current, and projected future conditions of blacks m America 
in the specific area of: 

o population structure and geographic location 

o fertility patterns 

o health and mental health outcomes 

In aggregate, the past four decadec have seen an extraordinary 
growth in the health care sector and remarkable biomedical advances. 
These analyses will identify both absolute and black/white relat i ve'posi- 
tions within the framework of the changing American health achievements 
of the past four decades in reducing the Mrden of avoidable illness, 
disability, and premature death. The definition of burden of illness 
includes societal costs such as loss of productivity and earnings as well 
as the personal costs in years of life lost and personal suffering. 

The following major areas win be highlighted for data analysis and 
assessment: 

1. A Oemographic Profile on the black Population 

2. Racial Differences in Mortality and Morbidity 

3. Racial Differences in Access to Health Care 

4. The Recruitment and Employment of 3lacks in Health Fields 

5. alack Families 

6. The Health and Economic Status of rlderly slacks 

The concern for the health of black Americans is high on the 
national agenda and there are recent national studies that can provide a 
useful starting point and serve as additional resources for the work of 
the Panel on the Health Status of Black Americans. These include: 
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1. Task Force on Black and Minority Health initiated by the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services in February 1984, and 
being carried out across the component agencies of the T J.S. 
Public Health Service. 

2. Institute of Medicine Conferences and Studies 

a. Behavior, Health Ri;ks, and Social Disadvantage 

b. Health in the Context of Civil Rights 

c. Preventing Low Birthweight 

In general, excellent data exist for carrying out the work cf the 
panel. There are rich resources of the National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics that have been recorded giving separate black/white data. Many 
of these have been analyzed. There are valuable raw data on tapes that 
require analysis and further study. In addition, there are many excel- 
lent independent studies of health issues pertaining to blacks. 

There are, however, some notable gaps in the published literature, 
resulting from variations in the scope of the analysis and the perspec- 
tive applied \o the data, or limitations of data-gathering procedures. 
In such cases, the panel will draw on unpublished data sources and com- 
mission special analyses of existing data sets, as appropriate. 

Detailed Description of the Issues 

A. A Demographic Profile on the Black Population 

First, the panel will provide a demographic profile of the black 
population. This will include a description of recent trends in popula- 
tion growth, fertility, mortality, and population distribution. Changes 
occurring among blacks will be contrasted to similar trends for the white 
and for the total population. Recent and future changes in the age com* 
position of the blacks will be discussed and the increasing role which 
Caribbean immigration plays in the growth of the black population wi!2 be 
noted. Using a set of charts, graphs, and tables, the panel will provide 
the information which will be incorporated into the committee's final 
report and <.erve as background materials for the investigations of the 
four other panels. 

The work of the health panel in describing demographic trends will 
be articulated with that of the economics and 3 ocio-cultural panels. We 
anticipate that the panel on the economic status of blacks will study 
recent trends in black migration in response to changiug economic oppor- 
tunities. Although the health panel will provide information about the 
concentration of blacks in central cities and -heir underrepresentation 
in f.he suburban ring, it will be the social and cultural panel which will 
describe the causes and consequ ces of racial residential segregation. 

B. facial Differences in Mortality and Morbidity 

The second major aim of the health panel will be to precisely des- 
cribe the profile of racial differences in mortality and morbidity. 
There is a continuing notable differential in life span among blacks and 
whites. According to life tables of the 1940s, this difference averages 
about eleven years. Gains have been made in the ensuing decades but the 
racial differences persist: about six years according to the life tables 
of trie early 1980s. Some mortality rates, for example those of young 
adult men and those of infants, are much higher among blacks than 
whites. Indeed, the two to one ratio of infant mortality rates ha? 
persisted since the 1950s. 
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As a first step the health panel will thoroughly analyze racial 
differences in mortality by age and by cause. Sf forts will be made to 
understand why racial differences have contracted at some ages but 
widened at others. The report of this panel will discuss and evaluate 
the possible impact of various medical procedures which may be used to 
lengthen the life span of blacks. Por example, preventive interventions, 
use of medical high technology, advanced surgical procedures and other 
techniques. There are large racial differences in the frequency with 
which procedures such as heart by-pass surgery and cesarean sections are 
used. The panel will determine why there are such differences and their 
consequences for the health of blacks. 

Racial differences in morbidity and other indicators of health or 
emotional well-being will also be investigated. On some measures such as 
the height and weight of children or teenagers, there are small and in- 
significant racial differences. On other indicators, blacks are clearly 
at a disadvantage since obesity is jaore common among adult black women 
and rates of hypertension are higher for blacks than whites beginning in 
the teen ages. Other measures which reflect health status such as work 
days lost because of illness or early withdrawal from the vork force due 
to disability also indicate that blacks are at a racial disadvantage. An 
important aspect of the panel's work, therefore, will be to investigate 
racial differences in job-related health hazards. 

Homicide, accidents, and suicide are major causes of mortality and 
morbidity among black youths and adults. Recently, the Center for 
Disease Control recognized violence as a major health problem. Violence 
will be included prominently in the studies of the panel on healtn. 

This investigation of mocbidity will not be confined to physical 
ailments. A series of studies w.th national and local samples demon- 
strate that blacks typically scor? much higher cian whites on standard- 
ized tests measuring psychological depression. The panel will attempt to 
describe the psychological status of blacks as well as other indicators 
of emotional health. 

C. Racial Differences in Access to Health Care 

Studies of the social history of medicine suggest that blacks have 
often lagged far behind whites in obtaining the benefits of public health 
programs or medical services in general. This was attributable, in part, 
to their isolation in the rural South and to their poverty. Passage of 
the Social Security Act in 1935 wa3, without doubt, a benefit to blacks 
since it funded public health programs in many areas where they had not 
previously existed. Quite likely, the development of Medicare and Medi- 
caid programs in the 1960s and tneir subsequent expansion also improved 
health conditions among blacks by providing services for many people who 
could not otherwise afford them. Despite this obvious progress, there 
still appear to be substantial differences in access to health care. For 
example, blacks and whites hardly differ in the frequency -nth which they 
^isit doctors or medical facilities but blacks are much more likely than 
whites to obtain their care in emergency rooms. Although racial differ- 
ences have declined in recent years, pregnant white women still visit 
physicians more often than pregnant black women and begin their prenatal 
care earlier in their pregnancies. 
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The health panel will describe current racial differences in the 
actual jse of medical care in the United States and the lrplications 
tnese nave for morbidity and mortality. Insofar as possible, the panel 
-rill investigate why differentials in the utilization of health care 
persist. Ij» this largely a question of cost or are there ecological 
factors which make medical care more accessible for some than for 
others. Racial differences in the use of medical procedures and in che 
jse of diagnoses will alsQ be discussed. The probable implications of 
changes 4 n the financing of health care, especially changes in funding 
from tne federal govcnment, will be examined. There appears to be a 
pattern of reductions in the provision of nealth insurance coverage by 
employers and the consequences of this will be described. 

Cost containment for health services is a major issue on the 
national agenda. It can be forseen that these efforts will have signifi- 
cant impacts on service delivery to blacks. The opticns, as they exist 
and can be projected, will be analyzed. 

D. The Recruitment and Employment of slacks in Health Fields 

31acks are quite well represented as employees in the health care 
i-.dustry. However, their distribution across occupational categories is 
jnlifce that of whites. An unusually large proportion of the manual and 
se-si-skilled workers employed by hospitals and custodial institutions are 
slacks. At the professional ranks, blacks are greatly underrepresented. 
It there are trends toward significant reductions in hospital care, they 
-'ill have a substantial effect upon employment opportunities for blacks. 

The health panel intends to explore "and t*en summarize findings 
with regard to several aspects of these issues. First, there will be a 
description of the representation of blacks among health care profes- 
sionals. Trends across the past rour decades ir. the proportion of blacks 
nong those who became doctors, uentists, phar-^cists, or nurses -'ill be 
analyzed. How do the admission and recruitment programs jsed by training 
institutions facilitate or hinder the admission of blacks? How success- 
ful are the various efforts which were made to increase the number of 
oiack health care professionals? 

Second, tr.e committee will investigate the implications of the 
apparent Jnderrepresentation of blacks in these occupations. Health 
s-irveys conducted by the National Center for Health Statistics find that 
o.der blacks have a much higher rate of dental problems than comparable 
whites. 3lac<s are quite poorly represented among the nation's den- 
tists. Is there a link or are the dental problems of blacks attributable 
-3 other causes? In t^e 3akke decision, there are arguments that .n- 
rreasing the number of black doctors would, ceteris paribus , lead to 
better healt.. care for blacks. What is known about this? wou.'d an 
increase m tne number of black health care professionals reduce racial 
differences in morbidity »nd mortality? 

Third, this panel Jill describe the employment of blacks at all 
levels in the health care field. This industrial sector is now one of 
t*e largest and most rapidly growing components ot the economy. Many 
slacks— and rfhites— begin their careers in jobs m nedical insticutions. 
To *hat extent are opportunities available to blac*s on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis'* *f there are basic changes in the fu.ancing of health care, 
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will enplo/iaent opportunities for blacks expand or contract? This work 
on employment in the health field will be closely linked to that of the 
panel which will describe the economic status of blacks. 

2. Slack paoiltes 

The panel on health is charged with responsibility for describing 
population structure and fertility patterns. The timing of chi ldbea ring, 
of course, has many important medical, social, and economic conse- 
quences. For these reasons, this panel has a deep interest in black 
families and will treat this topic as one of its six major concerns. 

Black birth rates decline! to a very low level in the 1980s. 
Indeed, were there no international immigration, the black population 
would now be approaching zero population growth. There is also evidence 
that racial differences in completed family size are disappearing since 
black women who were born around 1960 will bear an average of just over 
two children in their lifetimes compared to just under two for similar 
white women. However, there is an increasing racial divergence with 
regard to the timing of childbearing. 3lack women concentrate their 
fertility into the early years cf their reproductive span while white 
women delay starting their families. At present, near-record high pro- 
portions of white women are childless whan they reach age 30 but among 
blacks, the proportion childless at 30 is close to a record low. 

There is also an increasing racial divergence in the marital status 
of mothers. Despite a decrease in the rate at which unmarried black 
women bear children, the proportion of births out-of-wedlock has in- 
creased because of the very rapid fall in marital fertility. The 
majority of black children now begin their lives with a mother who has no 
husband to help support the family or to provide child care. 

In -nany important areas, gaps are beginning to be identified where 
new analyses are needed or critical reviews of existing data are re- 
quired. Some of these are: 

a. the rustory of changing black/white family forms in America 
b. the analysis of family foras in relation to child socializa- 
tion, maternal work patterns, and welfare payments 
r. studies of single parenting m other western industrial nations 
-Jhich may 3hed light on the antecedents and the efficacy of a 
variety of societal remedies 
d. the status of black males which is a neglected area of great 
importance for our understanding of family formation and dis- 
solution 

? . The Health and Economic Status of Slderly slacks 

One of the benefits of reductions in mortality is a sharp increase 
in t^e proportion of blacks who survive to retirement age. An important 
consequence of the decline in black fertility is a change m age struc- 
ture such that the elderly become a larger share of the total popula- 
tion. As a result, there will be a rapid growth of elderly black3 in 
Doth absolute numbers and as a proportion of the total black population. 
Many of these individuals face numerous health problems and almost all of 
then are supported by transfer payments rather than their own earnings. 

The health panel will assemble and analyze baseline information 
aoout the health and economic status of older blacks. They will, of 
rojrse, be compared to whites. This study will describe who provides for 
the health needs of the elderly, how much care is orovided relative to 
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what 13 needed, and what would be the implications of changes in health 
care financing. This will be done in conjunction with an investigation 
of the income and assets of the elderly. A userul source of data will be 
the Census Bureau's new Survey of Income and Program Participation, this 
will not only give us information about insurance coverage and income but 
also includes an enumeration of an individual's financial assets. Pre- 
liminary work suggests that one of the major reasons why elderly black 
women are more frequently below the poverty line than similar whites is 
that older white women much more often report income from interest, 
rents, dividends, and annuities than do black women. Racial differences 
in marital status and in asset accumulation at younger ages apparently 
have a great impact upon the economic status of the elderly. 

In f nmary, the health panel will provide a demographic profile of 
the black population, will describe racial trends and differences in 
mortality and morbidity, will analyze racial differences in access to 
health care, will describe the recruitment and employment of blacks in 
the health care industry, will describe and analyze the childbearing 
patterns and family structure of American blacks, and will assess the 
health and economic status of elderly blacks. 



Data Sources 

Throughout this nation's history, many social and economic statis- 
tics have been tabulated by race. Indeed, one of th* most controversial 
topics the framers of the Constitution faced was how to count blacks in 
the first census for purposes of representation. This wealth of data 
means that an analyst can readily assemble substantial information about 
racial differences at various points in time. Lengthy monographs about 
the status of blacks appeared following the censuses of 1910, 1930, and 
1960. Of course, one is not restricted to the decennial censuses because 
-*any national surveys of social and economic conditions have been con- 
ducted since the 1940s. 

It is especially appropriate to undertake a study of the status of 
blacks in the United States at this time for three reasons. First, data 
from the Census of 1980 are now available which will permit scholars to 
describe the changing status of blacks in the 1970s and to determine 
whether the gains blacks made in the 1960s continued into the 1970s or 
were canceled out by the economic setbacks and inflation of that decade. 
T w .e Census Bureau has already published a brief statistical overview of 
America's black population, 1970-1982. 3 And a more ambitious project 
is underway. A National Committer for Research on the 1980 Census, 
chaired ty Charles P. westoff, has been established to plan a series of 
monographs on major demographic aspects of American society. Volumes 
have been commissioned on black/white differences, ethnic and racial 
groups, living standards and the distribution of income, housing, and 
other pertinent topics. These Census monographs will make a vital con- 
tribution to the descriptive material available about the current status 
of black Americans. 

Second, data on individuals from the censuses of 1940 and 1950 is 
}ust becoming publicly available. Until now an investigator who wished 
to describe racial differences for those years was restricted to p UN- 
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Ushed cross tabulations. It will soon be possible to create new tabula- 
tions or use statistical models based upon data for individuals, as the 
researchers at the Bureau of the Census and the University of Wisconsin 
complete their work with the 1940 and 1^50 enumeration forms. This in- 
formation will not, of course, provide the names and specific addresses 
of persons counted in those censuses. Rather it will be a tape file of 
data for persons providing some geographic detail but not enough to 
violate confidentiality. Similar individual level tape files now exist 
for the 1960 and 1970 censuses and will soon be available from the 1980 
enuaeration. 

These data sources will give us a 40-year ? an for which we can 
study geographic changes and alterations in the social characteristics 
and economic status of black Americans. It will be particularly impor- 
tant to study the 1940s since blacks left the rural South and took indus- 
trial jobs in the north and west in great numbers during that decade. 
Additionally, it was the decade in which federal efforts were first 
directed toward equal employment opportunities through use of the Pair 
Employment Practices Commission. 

4 

Third, the civil rights activities of the early 1960s, the 'War on 
Poverty* of the late 1960s, and the general expansion of governmental 
support for social and welfare program toward the end of the 1960s and 
into the 1970s, led to the development of several new national surveys 
and the expansion of others. For example, in 1967 there was a large sur- 
vey entitled the Survey of Economic Opportunity that gathered information 
about the population living in poverty and about welfare levels. In 
1976, a similar ^-vestigation, the Survey of Income and Education was 
conducted and obtained social and economic information from about 150,000 
households. Other national data surveys were initiated during this per- 
iod, incuding the Criminal Victimization Survey and the Annual Housing 
Survey. An investigation of racial integration of public schools was 
first carried out in 1967 and then repeated regjlarly through 1980. Fol- 
lowing enactment of the voting rights acts of the early 1960s, the Census 
3ureau began to gather and tabulate information about who is registered 
a..d who actually votes in federal elections. 

Many of the more important data sources for thi^ study of racial 
differences were collected outside the federal government. We have 
already described the value of the Panel Study of Income Dynamics con- 
ducted at the University of Michigan and the National Longitudinal Study 
at Ohio State. Other information about the economic status of black 
Americans and the implications of various policies is provided by the 
evaluation studies of the income maintenance experiments which took place 
:n Seattle, Denver, and other locations. The Joirst Center for Political 
Studies, a Washington, D.C. -based research organization, has for years 
gathered data on black voting statistics and political participation and 
more recently has done work in the area of population redistribution and 
demographic trends, throughout the 1970s, the National Opinion Research 
Center at the University of Chicago asked national samples of both blacks 
and whites a wide array of attitudinal questions including their feeiiigs 
abcut current racial issues. 
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Clearly quantitative data is far richer for the recent period than 
for the 1940s and 1950s. For example, little data was collected by race 
through the school systems before the Coleman study and the Civil Rights 
surveys. Furthermore, not all of the important questions will be illumi- 
nated by quantitative data. The success of the study will depend on a 
delicate balance between the analysis of aggregate data sets and more 
finely tuned historical and anthropological observation. Yet the empiri- 
cal base is rich, if fragmented. It awaits only the sort of collabora- 
tive effort envisioned to bring together many discrete bodies of informa- 
tion into a far richer understanding of the quality of life of black 
Americans than now exists. 

Plan for the Study 

The proposed study would be conducted under the supervision of the 
Commission of Behavioral and Social Sciences and Education of the 
National Research Council over a period of 3 years by a committee of 
approximately 20 distinguished scientists and other experts, chosen m 
accordance with established procedures of the National \cademy of 
Sciences and appointed by the chairman of the National Research Council. 
Members of the committee would be drawn from all of the relevant social 
science disciplines, including economics, statistics, sociology, demog- 
raphy, political science, history, law, anthropology, geography, and 
social psychology. Particular care would be taken to ensure adequate 
representation of minorities on the committee; however, such individuals 
would be selected for their substantive expertise and not as formal rep- 
resentatives of civil rights or other interest groups, Ma}or additional 
criteria for selection of members of the committee would be familiarity 
with existing data relevant to the status of blacks, expertise in the 
analysis and interpretation of complex quantitative and qualitative data, 
and an understanding of the institutional contexts within which social 
change occurs. The committee chairman would be chosen for his or her 
scientific expertise and demonstrated ability to organize and lead such a 
ma]or study. 

The committee would meet as a whole approximately 11 times during 
the 3-year period of the study and would establish four working groups or 
subcommittees corresponding to the major substantive areas described 
above. Each, working group would be composed of several members of the 
committee, with the possible addition of consultants selected for their 
special expertise in its area, working groups would be asked to iden- 
tify, assemble, and analyze, with the assistance of staff, relevant data 
and research findings for incorporation into the committee's suitmary 
report and, in some cases, to prepare a more detailed report for publica- 
tion as a separate volume. It is expected that each working group would 
♦neet approximately five times during the course of the study ("see below). 

Commissioned Papers/Special Analyses 

Provision is made in the attached estimate of costs for the commit- 
tee and its working groups to commission up to 10 papers and/or special 
analyjes of existing data from individual experts or research organiza- 
tions having access to ma]or data sets. No major data collection efforts 
are envisioned; however, opportunities may arise during the course of the 
study to obtain at modest co3t new data relevant to specific issues being 
addressed by the committee or its working groups. 

In addition, at the request of the r'ord Foundation, the study 
committee win commission up to ten Individually authored papers 
focussing on the future status of black Americans. These papers, plus 
the committee's report, will provide the basis for a major national 
convocation to be held during the six-month period following completion 
of the study, 
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Opening Remarks: 

I appear as an advocate, not of any particular instructional practice 
over another, but of good sound research to inform policy about 
bilingual ism in the educational process of language Minority children. 
I'd like to begin by distinguishing between two different kinds of 
research: evaluation research to look at the effectiveness of particular 
instructional approaches that have been adopted by Different school 
districts (such as bilingual education versus English as a Second Language] 
on the one hand, and basic research to understand the psychological and 
linguistic processes involved in bilingualism on the other. 

fly personal opinion is that evaluation research on the effectiveness 
of programs — the kinds of studies that have been referred to by 
Secretary Bennett in his speech yesterday — are terribly difficult to 
conduct and bound to produce equivocal results. For one, any educator who 
has been involved in bilingual education knows that labels such as 
"bilingual education" or "English as a Second Language" are not mutually 
exclusive, and even if one were to succeed in labelling programs in th?s 
manner, that there are tremendous variations within each of these prograt 
types. Thus, it is unclear what these comparisons are a comparison of. 
Another problem is that whenever one conducts a research study comparing 
two school districts that use different instructional methods, the esearch 
methodology assumes that the districts did not self-select a method that is 
best for them — researchers call this random assignment to condition. 
Unless this condition is met, the findings are difficult to interpret. 
There are no evaluation studies in whic K the program type has been 
prescribed to randomly selected sites, subsequent to which their 
effectiveness has been evaluated. 

Rather than attempting to evaluate which type of program is more 
effective, 1 advocate the basic research approach, where we begin with 
what we know about the phenomenon of bilingualism at the individual 
psychological level of the child. Let's see what scientific data exists 
about bilingualism in children, and use this as a way of formulating 
guidelines about bilingual education policy. Me get so caught up in the 
politics of what it means to allow a non-English language into a public 
institution, that it is all too easy to forget that we are dealing with 
individual children. Psychological research can tell us what is in fact 
happening in the development of these children. The following conclusions 
can be drawn from basic research, and provide support for the efficacy of 
the use of the native language in instruction even when the goal of the 
bilingual education is to prepare the student for participation in an 
English-speaking society. 
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Sgie general gg^nt 5 about bilingyaUsa: 

o "bi 1 i ngual i sa" is a catch-all word referring to all kinds of 

characteristics about individuals and about social groups, and this has 
led to confusion about policy on bilingualisa; for exaeple, classrooas 
labelled as "bilingual" does not aean that it contains children who are 
theaselves bilingual; 

o research on bilingualisa has been conducted in different cultural 
settings, and research findings should only be cautiously generalised 
across those settings; for exaaple, aany a. sunder standi ngs have resulted 
froa atteapls to directly translate Canadian research to the United 
States setting. The social status of the group that is bilingual plays a 
large role in the outcoaes. 

Sg«e sgecific conclusions: 

(1) about the laportance of a good foundation in language developaent for 
second language acquisition and for acadeaic learning: 

(a) second language acquisition is aost successful when there is a 
strong foundation in the first language; 

(b) children can becoae fluent in a second language without losing 
the first language; aaintenance of the first language does not 
retard the developaent of the second language; 

(2) about the relationship between language and acadeaic learning: 

(a) language is used not just for con/ersation and coaaun l cat l on , 
but also for thinking and learning; 

lb) conversational skills in a second language are learned earlier 
than the ability to use the language for acadeaic learning; 

Ic) bilingualisa in children in the sense of being able to use 

both languages in acadeaic rather than conversational settings 

is associated with the developaent of the ability to think 

abstractly about language and to appreciate its fora, as well 
as with the developaent of cognitive skills in general; 

id) acadeaic skills learned in school transfer readily froa one 
language to the other, sr that skills taught in the native 
language in transitional bilingual prograas do not have to be 
re-learned in English; 

1 3 j about differences between people in the extent of second language 
acquisition: 

U) the ability to use language effectively for conversation does 

not laply an ability to use it well in acadeaic tasks, nor does 
ability to use language in acadeaic tasks laply good 

conversational skills; both skills need to be developed and 
evaluated; 
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(b) soae of the differences between individuals in their ability to 
use language in conversations is due to attitude, activation, 
and other pe p sonality factors; 

lc> some of the differences between individuals in their ability to 
use language in academic learning is attributable to their 
aptitude and basic intelligence; 



(4) about the difference between young children, older children, and 



(a) older children acquire the second language core quickly because 
they have a stronger base in the first language; 

(b) adults are as capable as are children of acquiring a second 
language, with the possible exception of accent: 



Hakuta, Y. Mirror gf language^ The debatb on bi Ungual i so. New York: Basic 



6r os jean , F. Life with two languages [ An introduction to bi lingual isi. 
Caabridge, Mass,: Harvard University Press. 

McLaughlin, B. Second language acguisitign i.n childhood. Hillsdale, NJ: 
Erlbaua Associ ates. 
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SUMMARY 



Th* project addressed the question oi bilingualism and cognitive 
ar.ilit> m bilingual children The long tradition oi research in this ai ea 
has varies with respect to subject populaiions. methodclogy employed, and 
fundamental questions asked by social scientists A cocrrehensive revie* 
oi the earl> literature (culminating in an annotated titliographyj revealed 
that the early worK was embedded in the nature/nurture controversy oi 
intelligence that ^rmeated American psychology at the turn oi the century 
Bilingualism as a test-taking factor came to be seen as a trait oi the 
t'llingual individual More recent research with better -endowed middle 
class populations suggested that bilingualism might have positive eiiects 
en cognitive ability Review oi this research, however, suggested several 
limitations Group comparisons oi biling , Is and monolir.guals are 
confounded with sociological factors that correlate with differential 
language use Correlational studies also do not allow inferences about 
direction of causality The focus on balanced bilinguals (those *ith 
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apw oximate equal levels oi proficiency in both lanouaoes als. leit 
unac:--'unte3 the cognitive perforcance oi non-balanced b.l.r.guals 
Furthei o:<rc, studies were not conducted with appropriate Mind procedures 
Tr*e picsent empirical effort aimed at an investigation oi If c protlem in 
the context oi a transitional Mlingual education prograc in the United 
States, where primarily non-balanced bilinguals are found 

fubjerts were elementary school students (K-t>) in the Bilingual 
Pi^giam in New; Ha\en. Connecticut Over the course oi three years, a total 
oi subverts participated in the study Subjects we. - * tested in the 
iall and spring oi each school year Supplemental data on the home 
backgrounds oi all Hispanic students in the New Haven schools were 
collected, in oraer to place the study saeple oi bilingual program Jtudents 
in the iracework oi the entire Hispanic population Analyses revealed that 
bilingual program students were from a predictably select sector of the 
population, with greater orientation towards use oi Spanish at home In 
general, there appears to be a subtractive bilingual situation, with those 
individuals with increasing use oi English showing lesser use oi Spanish 
Measures K<r the study included the following English and Spanish 
abilities were measured using respective versions of the featcdy Picture 
Vocabulary Test, validated against independent measures of oral proficiency 
in each language on a subset of our sample Metalinguistic ability for the 
younger cohorts l).-3j was assessed through their judgments of the 
grammatical acceptability of Spanish sentences Metalinguistic ability in 
older children (Grades 1-6) was measured through a test requiring detection 
of aabiguous sentences Nonverbal ability was measured using the ftaven's 
Coloured Progressive Matrices and the spatial relations subtests of 
Thurstone's Primary Mental Abilities In the yc_7,ger cohorts, a measure of 
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s '<rial persperti\e tahinc was adapted intc Spanish 

Data were analyzed primarily through correlational procedures 
English and Spanish abilities shewed increasing correlation over time The ^ 
effect of bilingualism on the dependent measures was assessed through 
partial correlations (the correlation between English and the dependent 
measures, controlling for Spanish and for Age) The effect of verbal H 
ability in Spanish was also assessed by its correlation with the dependent 
measures, controlling for English and Age In both our crcss-se "ticnal ana 
longitudinal analyses, there were statistically reliable effects of 
bilingualism on the dependent measures, although the magnitude of the 
effect and the statistical reliability varied over time and grade level 
The CK-st consistent relationship with bilingualism was found in the 
nonverbal measure of Raven's Effects also appeared, although more 
sporadically, on metalinguistic awareness and the measure of social 
perspective-taking Spanish showed its most consistent relationship with 
metalinguistic ability, which was expected since the measure consisted of 
Spanish sentences The results in general support the position of a 
positive relationship between biligualism and cognitive ability even in 
ncn-balanced bilinguals Cause-effect assessments were difficult to make, 
due to the high rate of mobility in this population Furthermore, 
fluctuations in the correlations over time could be due to true changes in 
the relationship between the measures, or to changes m the reliability of 
the measures over time Tne longitudinal aspect of the study provided 
solid support for the position of linguistic interdependence Over time, 
there was an increasing correlation between English and Spanish, even when 
controlling for age \ 

The study suggested several directions for future efforts in this 
area First, the results of this study are encouraging of a more 
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the ret.call> braver, eff.rt u understand what partirula* asjets cf 
c anitiw. ate affe-tej b> bumgualiss Particular l> ir.tr isu.r.Q .s * 4 \> 
efle-ts cf tuJinpuahss right t-e fcund not .ics: m the- d'sam <- j 
metalinguistic awareness tut in nonverbal abilities as well In i<,n 
there were c^re consistent relationships fcuni for th* r.:r.ve* tal than f r 
the ve: bal erasures it wcujd appear that this phenccen-r. desar.is 
explanation either at the the:retical or sethodclogi-ai le^e.: 
Naturally the theoretical proMess raised here place the prefer.: research, 
question solidly m the heart cf traditional questions recariir? the 
relati .»r.shij c4 language and thought Secnd a.id re.ated tc the fi^s' 
p> irt at<v\e we should = :ve fros. static accounts of md;v;dv.a. <-c?rifivc 
aM linguistic aiihty towards core process-orientec investigations t- th 
a* the individual cognitive and social- interactional levels Third the 
r&eaning i tilinguahsc tc any giver, individual should be elj-iJla'ei ir 
the case of our subjerts us the context of a bilingual prog-a=. where 
e&rhasi is or. the acquisition of Er.gUsh, de^ekpsent of English 25 
F a-ti-ally synonyms with the ability tc lea~n in the classes context 
£;s*r<Tiali>. this py.r.t advocate: a c^arer articuiaticr of the defining, 
cf the trilingual mdi*' dual 

as a final suggests, the mdiv. duals shcuii contexlualizei *itr:r. 
a p puiati.n r* bihnguals as this study beoan tc do through tis 
Pvpulaii-- survey he need a better understanding of the dynamic changes 
occurring m tilinoual coscunities to bitter understand tht sut itc'.s we 
designate as -tiiingual" That is to say, the treatment. MUncualise. 
oust be unpacKed fros both its individua. and societal labels 
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Prepared Statement of Kim Cook. M S W . Executive Director Mltl al 
Assistance Consortium. Arlington. VA 

for the last ten years jbout 800,000 Indochinese refugees ha w e been admitted 
irto the U. S. Many more thousands are still suffering in refugee camps waiting 
for admission. Hany are waiting ir. Viet Nam to be reunited with their families 
in America theough the Orderly Departure Program The refugee community views 
the resettlement not as a program, but a personal investment In snte of 
the fact tnat there are many governmental and feoerally funaed programs to 
provide services for the refugees^ it is the relative, the family and the 
refugee ccmunity that provide on-going moral and material support *or the new 
comers. Because of the informal nature of this helping system, unfortunately, 
it is difficult to document the tremendous volume of self-help that the refugees 
have contributed to the resettlement efforts 

In a recent Survey conducted, the Indochinese Refugee Action Cc iter ( IRAC) over 
800 Mutual Assistance Assoc. ations were identified These HAAs are self-help, 
community based organizations formed by former refugees to assist their fellos 
men to adjust to t^e new souety. The services given b/ the MAAs range from 
cultural activities to emplo^rrent and mental health services (see enclosed tablet) 

It is wide./ recognized that ethnic communities are essential in the assimulation 
process of new immigrants in^lhe new culture Refugees self -help organizations 
hive proven that tneir services are more culturally appropriate and therefore 
more effective, both in terms of monetary and human costs- With sufficient 
support and encouragement from policy makers, as well as program administrators 
at federal, state and local governments, the MAAs can certainly play a major role 
in the resettlement of refugees today and the development of a richer pluralistic 
society for Airenca Tomorrow. 
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INDOCHINA RESOURCE ACTION 
SURVEY OF HAAS 
March 1985 



Did not respond 28 
MAA OF WHICH ETHNIC GROUP? 



SERVICES PROVIDED 
ESL/VESL 
Job Placement 
Vocational Training 
Translation 
Transportation 
Orientation 
Mental Health 
Information i Referral 
Housing 

Business/Economic Development 
Other 



ETHNIC GROUPS SERVED 



Cambodians 


39 


Hmong/Highlanders 


39 


Lovland Lao 


47 


Vietnamese 


45 


Ethnic Chinese 


25 


Cuban Entrants 


1 


Ethiopians 


5 


Haitian Entrants 


2 


Others 


18 



38 
55 
22 
60 
44 
56 
27 
61 
43 
26 
30 



RESPONSE RATE 
Responded 



73% 

77 



Cambodian 
Hmong /Highlander 
Lovland Lao 
Vietnamese 
Ethnic Chinese 
Refugee Consortia 
Cuban Entrant 
Ethiopian 
Haitian Entrant 



10 
25 
4 

22 
2 

11 
0 
1 
2 
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